I9UJ 

Nil 


More  and  more  retailers  in 
their  drive  for  prefit  are  turn¬ 
ing  a  deaf  ear  to  salesmen  of 
brands  which  do  not  have  a 
strong  consumer  preference 
or  a  program  that  will 
assure  one. 

Without  any  reduc*^‘on  of 
selling  activity  ir  th  )re, 
selling  the  ic  •’•Irr  're 

than  ever  calls .  s 

customer  outside  the  store. 

To  meet  the  situation  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  build  the  consumer 


franchise  for  your  brand  that 
can  get  it  stocked  and  pushed 
by  retailers. 

Based  on  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  selling  condi¬ 
tions  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune 
plan  earns  larger  retail  in¬ 
ventories,  better  store 
displays  and  faster tiumover. 

Highly  productive  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  plan  can  be  used  in 
any  market.  It  meets  today’s 
selling  conditions  and  it 
builds  a  market  position 
effectively  resistant  to 
competitive  selling. 


THE  WORl.D  S  GREATEST  ^^:WSPAPEH 


Chicago  Tribune 


It  is  a  method  that  will  in¬ 
terest  executives  who  bear 
the  responsibility  of  getting 
immediate  sales  and  those 
concerned  with  long  range 
planning  to  assure  contin¬ 
ued  company  growth 
and  profit. 

A  Tribune  representative 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  its 
application  in  your  business 
Ask  him  to  call. 


■ 


A  sound  procedure  devised  to  fill 
today's  need  for  greater  volume— 

The  ChicagoTribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


like  California  without  the 


Arc  you  getting  the  right  response  from 
California?  Hardly  —  without  inland 
California,  the  Billion  Dollar  Valley  of 
the  Bees.  You  miss  one  of  the  West’s 
most  active  markets  —  with  nearly  as 
many  people  as  Los  Angeles  . , .  more  buy¬ 
ing  power  than  San  Francisco  and  Port¬ 
land  combined  .  .  .  three-times-higher 
retail  sales  than  Seattle.* 

Yes,  to  put  yourself  over  in  California, 
you  do  need  the  Valley.  So  it  pays  to  use 
the  solid  local  pap>ers  that  independent 
Valley  people  read  and  heed. 

They  are  the  three  McClatchy  papers — 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  The  Modesto  Bee 
and  The  Fresno  Bee.  Each  one  reaches  9 
out  of  10  families  in  its  ABC  city  zone . . . 
half  the  families  in  its  ABC  trading  area. 
Together,  they  cover  the  whole  500-mile 
Valley  as  do  no  other  newspapers. 

*  Sales  Management's  1951  Copyrighted  Survey 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  THE  MODESTO  BEE  THE  FRESNO  BEE 


^  1'  c  V  ■% 

National  Representatives  . . .  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Detroit  •  Chiesgo  •  Smh  Francisco 


OR»WTH 


FRIENDSHIP  AIRPORT 


In  a  little  over  a  year’s  operation,  Baltimore’s 
Friendship  International  Airport  has  already 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
best-equipped  airports  in  the  entire  world.  Its 
ever-increasing  activity  is  another  sign  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  prosperous  growth.  Every  significant  index 
in  this  rich  market  is  UP  .  . .  power  consumption, 
railroad  carloadings,  more  new  schools,  and 
greater  port  facilities.  Circulation  of  the  Sun- 
papers  has  made  great  strides,  too,  showing  a  ten- 
year  increase  of  87,147  Daily  and  111,069  on  Sun¬ 
day  (Retail  Trading  Zone).  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  your  message  in  the  Sunpapers  is  reaching 
Baltimore’s  growing  market  .  .  .  completely. 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  374,757 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  313,618 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Crtmet  A  Woodward,  /tie.,  N.Y.,  San  FrancUeo  A  £o<  Anpelesi  Scolaro.  Meeker  A  Scott,  Chteatro  A  Detroit 
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New  skyway  spans  nation 
with  words  and  pictures 

BELL  SYSTEM  BUILT  FOR 

LONG  DISTANCE  CALLS  AND  TELEVISION 


There's  something  new  on  the  national  horizon!  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  construction  crews  have  completed  the  last  link  in  a  coast- 
to-coast  system  that  is  unique  in  all  the  world. 

Today,  communications  ride  on  radio  microwaves,  flashed 
through  the  air  from  tower  to  tower. 

It  was  an  historic  event  in  1915,  when  wires  first  carried 
the  human  voice  across  three  thousand  miles  of  mountains  and 
prairie.  By  1942.  telephone  messages  were  carried  across  the 
United  States  by  another  means  —  cable,  both  underground  and 
overhead.  And  now  comes  to  supplement  wire 

and  cable! 

The  new  system  is  already  in  use  for  Long  Distance  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  coast-to-coast  television.  This  new  skyway 
helps  make  America’s  vast  communications  network  even  stronger 
and  more  flexible.  And  it  could  hardly  happen  at  a  better  time. 
The  demands  of  defense  are  heavy  and  urgent. 


Our  l^euderi  tSi 


Sales  Material 

,  To  THE  Editor:  At  a  meeting 
'  of  our  sales  staff  we  reviewed  the 
complete  story  “Why  Hess  has 
Added  Small  Dailies  to  List,”  by 
Robert  B.  McIntyre.  (E&P,  Sept. 

I  22.  page  16). 

I  This  is  so  good  we'd  like  to  have 
permission  to  reprint  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  copies  for  our  advertisers. 

Every  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  LisHER  is  culled  for  material  and 
I  presented  to  our  sales  staff  at  the 
weekly  meetings.  We’ve  found  this 
;  provides  salesmen  with  background 
I  data  that  enables  them  to  do  the 
most  intelligent  selling  job  and 
I  also  widens  their  knowledge  of. 

,  and  interest  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

I  R.  F.  Krueger, 

General  Advertising  Mgr., 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

I  To  the  Editor:  Here  is  a  tear 
page  from  the  New  York  Times 
I  of  Sept.  28  showing  our  large  ad- 
'  vertisement  in  the  interests  of  all 
newspapers.  (See  cut). 

I  We  feel  that  this  advertisement 
I  is  particularly  good,  because  it 
meets  the  challenge  to  newspapers 
I  in  an  aggressive  and  constructive 
way.  Where  reference  is  made  to 
competing  media,  the  statements 
are  entirely  fair.  It  is  too  bad  this 
advertisement  cannot  appear  in 
i  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
I  United  States.  It  in  no  way  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  Bureau’s  campaign. 


Headlines: 

I  Crookston  (Minn.)  Daily  Times: 
I  “Childless  Fathers  Now  Draft- 
I  able.” 


Rockford  (Ill.)  .Morning  Star: 
I  “Fatherless  Husbands  Now  Face 
I  Service.” 


Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News:  “Draft  To  Touch  Childless 
Dads.” 


Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune: 
i  “Don  Bailey  Rejoins  ‘U,’  to  Kick 
Off.” 


Philadelphia  (Pa.i  Inquirer: 
I  “Atlantic  City  Beach  Becomes 
:  Bridal  Path.” 


because  that  campaign  is  broad 
and  institutional  in  nature,  where¬ 
as  this  advertisement  of  ours  shoots 
a  cannon  right  at  the  bull’s  eye. 

One  way  to  get  it  quickly  to 
the  attention  of  all  newspaper  pub- 

AnoillS' 

Challenging  thought  for 
milhon-dollar  advertisers 

# 

i«i.»  I0.4MW  N  iff  Umek’tnd  ^hte 

ltH»*-Ut*e  aJtmuemi  nit 

T*  Daily 

i4Lns.7is* 


lishers  would  be  if  you  reproduced 
it.  You  could  state  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  would  like  to  reproduce 
it  has  .the  full  permission  of  our 
organization,  and  we  would  be 
just  as  happy,  so  long  as  it  was 
reproduced,  if  they  took  our  name 
off  it  entirely  and  had  it  appear 
over  the  name  of  the  newspaper, 
Herbert  W.  Moloney, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 

1 1  Fifth  .\ve.,  New  York. 

Competitive  Price 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  replied 
to  Senator  Humphrey’s  newsprint 
questionnaire  with  the  following 
comment: 

“Much  as  .American  newspaper 
publishers  may  dislike  facing  the 
facts  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  desir¬ 
able  that  our  government  should 
face  them  rather  than  listen  to 
the  cries  of  newspaper  publishers 
who  would  like  to  blind  themselves 
to  these  facts. 

“The  basic  fact  is  that  news¬ 
print  is  in  competition  .  .  . 
whether  the  pulp  is  to  be  made 
into  newsprint,  into  other  types  of 
paper  products,  into  rayon  and 
other  products  of  which  the  pulp 
is  a  basic  material. 

“Under  such  circumstances  pub¬ 
lishers  should  be  glad  to  pay  a 
price  which  will  assure  the  prod¬ 
ucts  coming  to  them  as  newsprint 
rather  than  having  a  newsprint 
price  limit  set  which  would  result 
in  diversion  of  these  products  to 
other  uses  and  an  even  greater 
scarcity  of  newsprint. 

Talbot  Patrick, 
Publisher, 

R(Hk  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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some  people  think  us 

unduly  modest 

in  our  denial 

that  we  cover  the  great 

and  growing  Detroit  mzu*ket“ 

but  we  have 

a  good  business  reason 

for  it— 

we  want  the  advertiser 
to  make  money  here  so  he 
can  spend  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  one-time  failure— 
so  we  advise  using 
The  Detroit  Times 
and  another  paper. 

You’re  missing  something 

if  you  miss  The  Detroit  Times 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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don^t 

figure 

18 -county  I 

Central  | 
Nebraska 

ivithout 

(Hranli  Island  I 
Sally  indspsndsnt ; 

GRAND  ISLAND  I 
. . .  Nebraska  j 

hliL  25,070  I 

POPULATION  I 

S36,777,000  | 

RETAIL  SALES 

^26,000,000  I 

BANK  DEPOSITS 

18-County  Central  ^ 
-  . . .  Nebraska  i 

IlSJal  108,000  I 

population! 

S152,000,000  I 

RETAIL  SALES  I 

843,000,000  Wholesale  Center  | 

3,000  More  Employed  Than  ^ 
1  Year  Ago 

88,285  Ineome  Per  Farm 

(Nearly  TWICE  national 
average) 

Over  18,000 

CIRCULATION 

S[I;s  Ciirand  Island  j 
Bally  Indsiisndsnt 

A  Stauffer  Publication 

Arthur  H.Hagg  &  Associatus 

yational  Repregentatire  I 


'lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd  Ni 


ochiil  Short  on  Ochs 
To  the  Editor:  In  contrast  to 
the  New  York  Times’  merited 
esteem  on  its  100th  birthday  is  the 
following  estimate  of  the  status 
and  worth  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  as  revealed  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Jacob  Schiff  and  my 
father,  50  years  ago. 

One  morning,  when  the  century 
was  young,  my  father  called  on 
the  great  banker.  Jacob  Schiff.  and 
found  him  in  a  very  angry  mood. 
Knowing  him  well,  my  father  said. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  you. 
Jake?”  To  this  the  banker  replied. 
“That  man  who  was  going  out  and 
passed  you  as  you  came  in  was 
trying  to  borrow  $100,000  from 
me.”  My  father  said.  “Well,  after 
all.  Jake,  what  is  there  about  that 
to  make  you  angry?  As  a  banker, 
your  business  is  to  lend  money.” 
Schiff  said.  “Yes,  but  for  security 
what  do  you  suppose  he  wanted 
to  give  me?  A  newspaper,  a 
NEWSPAPER!  It’s  like  putting 
money  down  a  rat  hole!” 

Not  caring  particularly,  but  just 
to  finish  the  conversation,  my 
father  said.  “What  paper  was  it?” 
Schiff  snorted,  “Oh,  some  little 
sheet  called  the  New  York  Times.” 

Banker  Schiff  was  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  the  small  man  who 
hurried  out  past  my  father  that 
long-ago  morning,  busily  bent  and 
determined  to  rescue  and  develop 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Adolph 
Ochs. 

William  Loeb, 
President, 

Union  Leader  Corp., 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


operation  in  the  venture  with  a  I 
Timmons  Committee.  | 

Your  facts  are  not  altogether , 
correct.  ...  1  enclose  a  copy  of  a ; 
letter  which  I  have  sent  out  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  matter  and  which  will 
give  you  my  current  plans. 

(The  letter  addressed  to  press, 
radio  and  magazine  correspon¬ 
dents’  committees  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Press  Galleries  called  to 
their  attention  the  Senator’s  inter¬ 
est  in  knowing  about  attempted 
and  successful  suppression  of  in¬ 
formation  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  as  instances  of  this  practice 
develop  from  day  to  day. — Ed.) 

It  may  well  be  that  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  we  will  have  the  facts 
assembled  to  justify  a  request  for 
an  investigation;  but  at  present,  I 
merely  want  to  hear  about  cases 
of  news  suppression  and  investi¬ 
gate  some  of  them  myself. 

Francis  Case, 
United  States  Senate. 


50  Years  Ago — Camden  (N.J.) 
Telegram  tells  of  judge  who  or¬ 
dered  a  plaintiff  to  pay  $500  to  a 
newspaper  as  recompense  for  the 
annoyance  of  defending  a  libel 
suit  brought  without  cause.  .  .  . 
Postmaster  General  Smith  serious¬ 
ly  considering  denial  of  postal 
privileges  to  newspapers  of  anar¬ 
chistic  tendencies. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(In  “The  Story  of  the  New 
York  Times.”  Meyer  Berger 
quotes  as  follows  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Ochs  wrote  to  his  wife 
concerning  his  relations  with  Mr. 
Schiff: 

“It  is  a  great  story.  Mr.  Schiff 
has  $25,000  in  old  Times  stock 
that  cost  him  $25,000  cash,  but 
he  told  me  to  come  again  tomor¬ 
row  and  he  would  give  me  the 
certificate,  and  1  could  do  with  it 
as  I  pleased.  He  said  this  was 
merely  a  personal  endorsement 
for  me.  He  said  he  wanted  no 
interest,  and  could  give  no  en¬ 
couragement  to  a  newspaper  with 
EXemocratic  leanings.  He  said  he 
had  been  a  Mugwump,  but  hence¬ 
forth  he  would  be  Republican.  He 
made  me  a  present  of  the  stock. 
Of  course,  he  thinks  it  has  no 
value  but  it  will  get  $5,000  of  new 
stock,  and  I  hope  to  make  that 
worth  par  in  less  than  three 
years.” — Ed.  ) 

Just  In  Case 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  informed 
that  Editor  &  Publisher  (Sept. 
8),  quoted  me  as  saying  that  I 
plan  to  ask  for  a  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  government  news 
handouts.  It  also  refers  to  co- 


30  Years  Ago  —  ITU  officers 
have  instructed  “Big  Six”  in  New 
York  to  arbitrate  increase  for  job 
printers  now  getting  $50  a  week. 
.  .  .  Sports  Editor  Frank  Smith 
of  Chicago  Tribune  says  editors 
are  joining  in  his  crusade  to  cur¬ 
tail  space  given  to  professional 
baseball. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  * 

10  Years  .\go — President 
Roosevelt,  in  Newspaper  Week 
message,  says  “a  free  press  must 
be  maintained  against  all  assaults.” 
.  .  .  Marshall  Field  II  prepared  to 
spend  $5,000,000  on  proposed 
Chicago  morning  daily. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


f! 


o  w 


This  Week — Job  shop  printers 
in  New  York  vote  to  accept  $10 
raise,  making  base  pay  $100  a 
week,  with  seven  holidays.  .  .  . 
Playoff  between  Giants  and  Dodg¬ 
ers  gets  spread-eagle  coverage  on 
Page  One  (in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  at  least). 


DIVERSITY 

of  employment 
mokes 


AN  IDEAL 
TEST  MARKET 


Roanoke's  half-million  population 
earns  its  income  from  Industry, 
Farming  and  Commerce  in  almost 
equal  proportion.  A  consistent 
predictable  level  of  activity  is  one 
of  many  reasons  why  successful 
advertisers  test  first  in  Roanoke. 


Roanoke  is  isolated  from  competing 
morkcts  by  noturol  mountoin  borriers. 
A  self-contoined  market,  it  Is  com- 
pletely  dominated  by  the  Roanoke 
newspopers. 


Write  for  complimen> 
tory  copy  of  **MARKIT 
TSSTistics'*  to  Sowyer- 
ifergMSon-Wolker  Co., 
^60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 

ROANOKE _ VIRGINIA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
Niitiou.d  Repri  seutatii  I'i 
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ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE  CORPORATION 


HACfRSTOWN.  MARVIANO 

Fairchild  Aircraft  Div.,  Chicago,  III.  Fairchild  Enqina,  Guidad  Mitsilas  and  Stratos  Divisions,  Farrninadnle  M  v 
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late  to  bed . early  to  rise 

makes 

a 

management 

man 

wealthy  and  wise 


If  you  asked  businessmen  all  over  the  country  to 
name  their  favorite  U.S.  newspaper,  chances  are 
most  of  them  would  say  The  New  York  Times. 

This  is  not  only  because  The  Times  prints  more 
news  than  any  other  newspaper ...  nor  because 
New  York  is  everybody’s  biggest  market.  It  goes 
deep  into  a  reputation  for  accuracy  and  reliability 
...lifeblood  of  the  executives  who  must  know  the 
facts,  face  the  future,  make  decisions  . . .  and  be 
right  most  of  the  time. 

Sit  yourself  down  with  the  Sunday  Times,  for 
instance .. .as  1,100,000  like  you  do  once  a  week. 
Each  and  every  section  has  its  part  and  purpose 
in  this  unrivalled  news  service . . .  none  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  review  of  the  week. 

Here  is  a  unique  news  review,  a  tightly-edited 
fast-reading  summary  of  everything  newsworthy 
that’s  happened  within  the  past  144  hours,  minus 
only  the  dozen  it  takes  to  lock  up  the  type,  roll 


it  through  the  presses,  put  it  on  your  doorstep. 
But  more  than  mere  summary,  too... background 
that  helps  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
news,  interpretation  that  helps  you  evaluate  the 
news ...  produced  by  the  biggest-of-all  newspaper 
staff  of  reporters  and  correspondents  strategically 
posted  throughout  the  world ...  all  adding  up  to 
the  most  comprehensive  and  objective  news 
review  published. 

6  PM  Saturday  to  6  AM  Sunday  — late  to  bed, 
early  to  rise . . .  tightest  closing  of  all  newsweeklies 
.  .  ."fresh  as  the  front  page"  of  America’s  busiest 
newspaper.  Any  wonder  management  men  are  far 
wealthier  and  wiser  for  reading  it? 

This,  in  essence,  is  what  makes  the  review  of  the 
WEEK  a  potent  advertising  medium  when  one 
management  man  wants  to  sell  another  a 
machine,  a  service,  a  plant  site,  an  idea  . . .  any¬ 
thing  else  business  eats  up  and  thrives  upon. 
What  have  you  for  sale? 


Review  of 


the  newsreview  you  get  every  Sunday  exclusively  with  The  New  York  Times 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


1960  Newsprint  Demand 
Of  7,000,000  Tons  Seen 


j 


Canadians  Show  Interest  in  ANPA 
Prospectus  of  Newspaper  Growth 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Canadian  newsprint  producers 
took  under  consideration  this  week 
a  forecast  by  U.  S.  publishers  that 
the  newspaper  industry  will  re¬ 
quire  7.000.000  tons  of  paper  an¬ 
nually  by  1960. 

Last  year*.  U.  S.  newspapers 
consumed  a  little  over  5.500,000 
tons. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
.\mcrican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  meeting  with  a  group 
of  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  for  two  days  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York,  called 
for  mill  expansion  to  meet  the 
anticipated  19%  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  sizable  circula¬ 
tion  gains  by  1960. 

For  the  first  time  in  publisher- 
producer  conferences  an  expert 
presentation  of  the  outlook  in  the 
newspaper  business  was  made,  and 
Cranston  Williams.  ANP.A  general 
manager,  said  the  visitors  were 
pleased  to  have  the  data  which 
they  promised  to  analyze  before 
making  a  formal  comment. 

The  long-range  answer  to  the 
newsprint  problem  lies  in  mill  ex¬ 
pansion.  Mr.  Williams  said.  The 
.ANP.A  Board  laid  down  a  four- 
point  pattern;  1.  Speed  up  and 
improvement  of  existing  equip¬ 
ment;  2.  Replacement  of  antiquat¬ 
ed  machinery;  3.  Addition  of  com¬ 
pletely  new  productive  equipment; 
4.  Construction  of  entirely  new 
mills. 

Mr.  Williams  reported  that  there 
was  a  very  definite  expression 
among  the  Canadian  group  to  for¬ 
get  the  past,  and  bury  the  hatchet 
on  the  old  quarrel  over  losses  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  great  expansion 
of  the  1920s.  There  was  genuine 
interest,  he  believed,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  study  which  indicated  a 
continuing  growth  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  this  country  in  the 
next  decade. 

“Not  a  word  was  uttered  that 
indicated  anyone  was  thinking  of 
a  further  price  increase  at  this 
time."  Mr.  Williams  told  a  news 
conference,  “and  no  one  said 
‘let's  quit  talking  about  expansion 
with  the  price  at  $116  a  ton’.  The 
only  price  discussion  concerned 


the  ‘reasonable  return’  that  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  new  production.” 

One  thing  the  ANPA  report 
showed,  said  Mr.  Williams,  was 
that  if  those  who  went  into  news¬ 
print  in  1920  reasonably  financed 
had  remained  in  newsprint  “they 
wouldn’t  have  to  take  a  pauper’s 
oath  today.” 

The  most  important  thing  on 
the  minds  of  the  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  moment  is  the  pos¬ 
sible  shortage  of  sulphur.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said.  The  Canadian  group 
made  a  lengthy  presentation  of 
the  sulphur  crisis  in  which  it  was 
emphasized  that  loss  of  one  ton 
of  sulphur  could  mean  the  loss 
of  44  tons  of  newsprint. 

A  prospective  17%  decrease  in 


duction  because  of  cancelled  or¬ 
ders.  as  happened  in  1950. 

The  basis  for  the  conversations, 
initiated  by  the  ANPA  directors 
as  a  substitute  for  the  previous 
informal  publisher-producer  get- 
togethers,  was  a  brochure,  “News¬ 
print  Now  and  in  the  Next  Dec¬ 
ade,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Boyce,  former  secretary  of  the 
.American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  recognized  pulp- 
paper  economist. 

Material  from  the  brochure  was 
also  put  on  slides  and  Dr.  Boyce 
gave  the  commentary  with  the 
series  of  colored  charts.  By  1960 
he  forecast  a  demand  upon  the 
North  .American  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  of  8,700.000  tons 
a  year,  as  follows: 

7,000.000  tons  for  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.;  450,000  tons  for 
newspapers  in  Canada;  500,000 
tons  for  other  uses  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada;  750,000  tons  for  over¬ 
seas  exports  from  Canada. 

Using  statistics  back  to  1920, 


sulphur  supplies  for  1952  would  covering  a  depression  and  World 


result  in  loss  of  nearly  1,000,000 
tons  of  newsprint  for  the  year, 
the  producers  asserted. 

Ahhough  the  Canadians  esti¬ 
mated  that  1951  production  and 
consumption  would  be  almost  “in 
balance,”  Mr.  Williams  termed  the 
newsprint  situation  as  “still  very 
tight."  with  many  publishers  un¬ 
able  to  get  all  they  need. 

No  mill  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference  has  had  to  curtail  its  pro- 


War.  Dr.  Boyce  projected  circula¬ 
tion  data  on  the  basis  of  per  capita 
trends.  By  1960,  he  estimated, 
weekday  papers  will  sell  65,000,- 
000  copies  against  54,000,000  in 
1950;  Sunday  papers  will  sell  62,- 
000.000  copies  against  47,000,000 
in  1950;  and  weekly  newspapers, 
26.000.(HK)  against  24.000,000. 

The  percentage  of  increase 
would  be:  Weekday,  20;  Sunday, 
33;  weekly,  9. 


ALL  VERY  FRIENDLY  was  the  two-day  discussion  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newsprint  producers  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  Pictured,  left 
to  right,  are:  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boyce,  ANPA  consultant;  Robert  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada;  and  Charles  F. 
VIcCahill,  president  of  ANPA. 
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NPA  Plan  Snags 

The  plan  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  to  curtail 
returns  of  unsold  newspapers, 
as  a  newsprint  conservation 
measure,  ran  into  a  snag  this 
week  when  attorneys  for  a  Bos¬ 
ton  daily  advised  against  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  scheme.  NPA 
had  cleared  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  on  the  restraint- 
of-trade  angle  but  the  lawyers 
weren’t  willing  to  accept  prom¬ 
ises.  Ten  other  big  cities  were 
on  the  NPA  pilot  list. 


“Sunday  newspaper  circulation,” 
Dr.  Boyce  said,  “is  tending  toward 
the  per  family  and  per  capita 
levels  of  weekday  papers.” 

Dr.  Boyce  looked  into  data  on 
the  average  number  of  pages  pub¬ 
lished  and  found  that  it  is  not 
precisely  true  to  say  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  varies  with  the 
amount  of  advertising.  The  linage 
of  editorial  matter  varies  less  than 
the  linage  of  advertising. 

“Over  the  years,”  Dr.  Boyce 
concluded,  “the  newspapers  have 
added  special  features  to  current 
news  and  editorial  comment.  This 
trend  is  still  upward,  and  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  for  it  is  the  core  of  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  for 
circulation.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  the 
study  dealt  with  advertising  and 
Dr.  Boyce  pointed  out:  “Consid¬ 
eration  of  the  future  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  involves 
moot  questions  concerning  milline 
rates  and  newspaper  publishing 
policy.  The  policy  question  hinges 
upon  the  socalled  constant  price- 
volume  concept,  the  accruement 
of  profit  from  increasing  volume 
rather  than  from  pricing.” 

His  conclusions  included: 

•  Advertising  is  an  essential 
part  of  mass  distribution.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  important  as  the 
economy  shifts  toward  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  integrated  eco¬ 
nomic  processes. 

•  .Advertising  media  are  adopt¬ 
ing  mass  economy  concepts  in  the 
course  of  which  coverage  is  in¬ 
creased  and  unit  costs  decreased. 

•  Advertising  is  growing  in  the 
South  and  West  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  eastern  and  central  states. 

What  is  suggested  by  his  find¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Boyce  summarized,  is 
“directly  within  the  business  pat¬ 
tern  of  manufacturers  and  publish¬ 
ers;  it  is  the  further  extension  of 
the  volume  principle  upon  which 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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'Suppression' — 'People's  Advocate' — An  OPS  'Mistake' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  it  is  generally  considered  that  President  Truman 
has  tlje  legal  right  to  establish  censorship  categories  in  the  Executive 


Press  Suffers  7,000,000  Tons  WASHINGrXON 
Setbacks  All  _ c, 7  ...  ot,s  • 

_  1  • » T  11  Suppression  —  People  s  Advocate  — An  OPS  Mistake 

Around  World  spite  of  the  fact  U  is  generally  considered  that  President  Truman 

wvuAVA  publishing  depend.  ^as  tbe  legal  right  to  establish  censorship  categories  in  the  Executive 

Rumors  that  the  Soviet  Union  Canadians  submitted  an  departments,  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  took  critical  views 

is  ready  to  relax  restrictions  on  analysis  of  production  showing  and  prepared  to  organize  opposition. 

newspapermen  from  the  West  in  bow  their  mills  have  added  1,000,-  Senators  John  Bricker  of  Ohio  and  Homer  Capehart  of  Indiana 
a  new  “peace  offensive”  were  re-  0^9  supply  in  six  years,  proposed  formal  investigation  of  the  news  “classitication”  order  on 

ceived  with  skepticism  by  most  chiefly  by  stepping  up  machine  the  theory  that  it  amounts  to  suppression  of  information  to  which 

newspapers.  capacity.  The  expected  increase  in  the  taxpayers  are  entitled.  And  25  Republican  senators  joined  in  a 

The  report  was  published  in  capacity  next  year  is  205,000  tons  declaration  of  promise  to  protect  any  victim  of  “smear  tactics  and 

Paris  by  France  Soir  which  car-  and  an  additional  100,000  tons  is  propaganda  techniques  now  being  used  to  silence  opposition.” 

Tied  a  story  stating  that  the  Rus-  contemplated  by  plans  made  for  Senator  William  Benton  of  Connecticut  prop9sed  that  each  federal 

IQS1  agency  have  a  peoples  advocate  whose  pb  it  would  be  to  insure 

ence  in  Moscow  this  Winter  in  an  The  producers  also  held  out  the  ^  news--a  counterbalance  to  the  President’s  secrecy  order 

effort  .0  revive  E.«.We,t  trade,  possibility  of  increased  output  as 


The  Canadians  submitted  an  departments,  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  took  critical  views 
lalysis  of  production  showing  and  prepared  to  organize  opposition. 

•w  their  mills  have  added  1,000,-  Senators  John  Bricker  of  Ohio  and  Homer  Capehart  of  Indiana 


ntemplated  by  plans  made  for  &nator  William  Benton  of  Connecticut  proposed  that  each  federal 
53  agency  have  a  “people’s  advocate”  whose  job  it  would  be  to  insure 

The  producers  also  held  out  the  ^  news— a  counterbalance  to  the  President’s  secrecy  order 

rurscrciKiiifv  oc  o"  matters  Considered  by  agency  heads  to  jeopardize  security. 

r^vciiit  M  /.vtr  h'ft  ^  o  Most  embarrassing  incident  from  an  Administration  standpoint  since 


-  .  1  .»  I  I  u’r*  o  iviv^>i  mutual  1  a»aiiiK  iiiviucui  iiuiii  aii  rvuiiiiiii:»ii  aiiviii  ^luvv 

Meanwhile,  the  press  was  hav-  the  result  of  extra  shifts  on  Sun-  “clam  up”  order  came  out  was  the  necessity  of  a  White  House 
ing  Its  troubles  in  other  parts  of  davs  in  some  mills.  Mr.  Williams  directive  to  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  that  a  message  to  OPS 
the  world.  reported  that  the  average  speed  of  io,000  employes  not  to  reveal  anything  that  “might  cause  embarrass- 

For  24  hours,  Oct.  3,  Havana  machines  is  now  1,100  feet  per  ment  to  OPS”  be  cancelled.  It  was  a  “mistake,”  said  Richard  F. 


was  without  newspapers '  or  radio  minute  and  some  producers  said  Cook,  OPS  security  officer.  “I  hope  everybody  will  forget  it.” 
newscasts  as  the  Reporters  Asso-  •bcir  engineers  see  no  reason  why 

ciation  went  on  a  strike  to  pro-  cannot  t^  maintain^  Truman  Says  Publications  Should  Censor  Oificial  Data 

test  Cuban  police  “aggression”  milk  ar^^aim  President  Truman  charged  Thursday  at  his  news  conference  1 

against  newspapermen  and  at-  ?  "  A"  *  95%  of  the  secret  information  which  should  be  withheld  from 

tacks  on  the  free  press.”  *>"00  feet.  u., 

The  one-day  strike  grew  out  of 
the  closing  by  the  Cuban  Gov- 


achieved.  Some  new’mills  are  aim-  Truman  charged  Thursday  at  his  news  conference  that 

ing  at  1  700  feet  secret  information  which  should  be  withheld  from  the 

®  ’  .  ■  .  .  potential  “enemy”  has  been  disclosed  by  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Mr.  Williams  said  it  was  the  The  President  was  particularly  critical  of  magazines  which  published 
sense  of  the  meeting  which  broke  atomic  plant  information.  Reminded  that  the  data  were  released  by 


ernment  of  the  newspaper  Tiempo  up  Thursday  noon  so  the  group  official  agencies,  the  President  suggested  the  novel  treatment  that 
and  the  detaining  for  several  hours  could  attend  the  World  Series,  publications  should  even  then  act  as  their  own  censors, 

of  its  editor.  Rep.  Rolando  Mas-  that  there  will  be  more  such  con-  *  »  « 

ferrer;  the  seizure  of  the  weekly  ferences.  The  ANP.\  Board,  he  tt  ’  •  'ri.  *  1  n  •  v  c  »  o 

magazine  Ataja  and  detention  of  pointed  out,  is  now  constituted  as  Hows  That  lor  Answering  Your  Questions,  Senator? 

two  of  its  editors,  and  the  de-  the  Newsprint  Committee.  The  I'  Thire’s  a  switch  on  the  ancient  libel  of  postmasters  who  I 

struction  by  a  mob  of  the  plant  producers  invited  the  publishers  I  read  your  mail  before  they  deliver  it;  it’s  about  a  postmaster  I 


of  the  Communist  newspaper  Hoy.  to  Canada  for  the  next  meeting. 

In  New  Delhi,  the  .All-India  Those  Present 

Newspaper  Editors  Conference  The  list  of  those  present  in- 


was  unsuccessful  in  efforts  to  have  eluded: 


consideration  of  the 


ANP.A — President  Charles  F. 


bill  in  Parliament  postponed  until  McCahill.  Cleveland  (O.)  News; 
after  a  general  election  in  Janu-  George  C.  Biggers,  Atlanta  News- 


How's  That  lor  Answering  Your  Questions,  Senator? 

'  Tih  re's  a  switch  on  the  ancient  libel  of  postmasters  who 
read  your  mail  before  they  deliver  it;  it’s  about  a  postmaster 
,  who  answered  a  letter  without  opening  or  reading  it.  The 
Senate  small  business  committee  had  sent  questionnaires  to 
<  weekly  newspaper  publishers  asking  whether  they  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  newsprint  shortage.  Back  from  an  Ohio  com¬ 
munity  came  the  letter,  unopened,  but  with  the  postmaster’s 
I  envelope  notation'.  "Suspended,  February  1951,  Lack  of 
1  Newsprint.” 


Debate  proceeded  on  the  pipers;  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  Mr.  Stassen  Discloses  'Contidential'  Matter 


Harold  E.  Stassen,  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
disclosed  the  content  of  a  “confidential”  State  Department  paper 
when  he  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  Monday,  It  marked. 


measure,  proposed  by  Prime  Min-  (Pa.)  Express;  W.  L.  Fanning,  „  _  „  -j  .  t  .u  it  •  t  n  1  • 

ister  Nehru.  Westchester  Publishers;  E.  M.  Am  ,• 

The  Jiqian  Editors  and  Publish-  trim.  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  W.  *he  content  of  a  confidential  State  Department  pa^r 

..VO  _ _ r.  r-  '  o  •  IT  j  when  he  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee  Monday.  It  marked, 

ers  Assoaation  opposed  a  gov-  G.  Ch^dler,  ^npps-Howard;  course,  a  violation  of  the  Administration’s  news  hush-up  policy, 
ernment  proposal  that  the  Parlia-  William  Dwieht,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  letter  of  the  regulation.  The  Executive  Order  isn’t  in 

ment  enact  into  law  the  old  Allied  Transcript-Telegram;  Edwin  S.  effect  as  yet — it  comes  into  existence  30  days  after  the  date  of  its 

news  code  improving  censorship.  Friendly,  New  York  World-Tele-  signature;  and  it  is  not  directed  at  private  citizens  but  only  restricts 

The  Egyptian  Government  con-  gram  and  Sun;  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  release  from  government  officials  and  employes.  Mr.  Stassen  ob- 


course,  a  violation  of  the  Administration’s  news  hush-up  policy. 


fiscated  the  Socialist  Party  news 


Outlook;  JS  tained  the  material  during  a  period  of  service  as  a  United  Nations 


paper /I / /s/i/eraAeva  in  Cairo  and  Gray,  Monreo  (Mich.)  News;  B.  delegate  and  State  Department  adviser.  It  was  submitted  with  the 


arrested  its  president. 


N.  Honea,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  explanation  that  the  State  Department  had  supplied  it  under  protest. 


The  Jordan  Government  lifted  Telegram;  P.  L.  Jackson,  Portbnd  *hat  it  was  marked  “confidential,”  with  the  notation:  “This  docu- 
censorship  on  outgoing  press  Oregon  Journal;  Richard  W.  Slo-  contains  information  affecting  the  secunty  of  t^  United  States 

cables,  imposed  at  the  outbreak  cum.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  meaning  of  the  espionage  act  •  •  •  for  official  use  only. 

•iT  •  n  1  .•  ■  ,r,4o  Mr.  Stassen  dismissed  this  admonition  with  the  statement  national 


of  the  war  in  Palestine  in  1948. 


.  .  ^  ^  INDEX  p  Crooker,  International;  L 

.  J.  Belnap,  Consolidated;  Mark 

.  A  Oonohue,  Donohue  Bros.;  W.  E 


Mr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Boyce. 

MILLS— D.  W.  Ambridge,  Abi- 
tibi;  W.  E.  Soles,  Anglo-Canadian; 
E.  L.  Crooker,  International;  L. 
J.  Belnap,  Consolidated;  Mark 


Circulation  .  58 

Editorial  .  38 

Journalism  Education  .  28 

Obituary  .  42 


Rowe,  Great  Lakes,  J.  H.  S.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Mersey;  A.  A.  Schmon, 
Ontario;  M.  J.  Foley,  Powell 
River;  A.  C.  Price,  Price  Bros.; 


Personals  .  39  P-  M.  Fox,  St.  Lawrence;  C.  H. 

Photography  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  46  Sage,  Spruce  Falls;  Robert  Faegre, 

Promotion  . . .  48  Minnesota  &  Ontario;  A.  B. 

Radio-TV  .  67  Mever,  Bowater;  Charles  Vining, 

Shop  Talk  .  72  J-  M.  Savage,  and  Mr.  Fowler, 

Short  Takes  .  2  Newsprint  Association. 

Syndicates .  34  ■ 

What  Readers  Say . 2-4  BailUe  in  Hospital 


security  would  have  been  served,  not  jeopardized,  had  the  material 
been  made  public  long  ago. 

Ill  *  * 

Credentials  at  a  Premium — Royalty  Is  Coming  to  Visit 

Press  credentials  are  at  a  premium  in  the  Capital  today  ! 

and  any  bureau  willing  to  take  on  female  help  of  all  sizes,  l 

shapes  and  previous  conditions  of  journalistic  .servitude — 
without  salary — can  blossom  out  without  restriction.  “Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  honor  guests  at  a 
reception  in  the  Presidential  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler  at 
5:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  31,”  says  a  notice  from  the 

combined  10  organizations  of  the  press  and  other  media. 

i  And  the  line  which  makes  the  credentials  most  valuable  is 

I  this:  “Attendance  is  open  to  all  press  and  radio  corre- 

I  spondents  holding  recognized  credentials."  1 

lack  Gorrie  Heads  Board — A  Newspaperman  Once 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  Washington  — -  Hugh  Baillie,  q  Gorrie,  a  former  newspaper  reporter,  has  been  appointed 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  of  United  Press,  was  atL  president  Truman  to  head  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 

viding  acknowledgment  is  made  ntiUed  to  Sibley  Hospital  this  week  He  has  been  acting  chairman  sine’e  W.  Stuart  Symington  resigned  to 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  l>ecoming  ill  at  a  hotel  din-  head  RFC.  Mr.  Gorrie,  40  years  old,  was  a  reporter  on  the 

right  and  the  date  of  issue.  Physicians  ordered  a  general  Everett  (Wash.)  News,  Seattle  Times,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


ner.  Physicians  ordered  a  general  Everett  (Wash.)  News,  Seattle  Times,  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
checkup  and  X-rays.  In  addition  to  Chairman  Gorrie,  NSRB  includes  six  Cabinet  members. 
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Editors  Declare  Public 
Losing  Freedom  by  Default 

Northwestern  U.  Forum  Vigorously 
Condemns  Truman's  Security  Rules 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Evanston.  111. — A  shirt-sleeves 
conference  here  of  45  U.  S.  and 
Latin-American  newspaper  editors 
adopted  a  “ringing  declaration” 
that  warned  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  they  may  lose  their  right  to 
frertlom  of  information  by  de¬ 
fault. 

The  public  must  demand  of 
public  officials  the  right  of  free 
access  to  the  facts  about  govern¬ 
ment.  declared  the  editors,  who 
asserted:  “This  is  a  right  of  the 
people  which  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  must  be  fought  for 
every  day.” 

Condemn  Security  Rules 

President  Truman's  new  secur¬ 
ity  regulations  were  vigorously 
condemned  as  being  too  all-inclus¬ 
ive  and  warranting  further  study 
leading  to  clarification  of  “restric¬ 
ted"  classifications  outside  of 
military  security.  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
read  to  the  conference  the  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  at  their 
San  Francisco  conference. 

Editors  attending  the  Sept.  30 
forum  renewed  their  pledge  of 
“more  effective  performance  of 
the  duty  we  owe  the  people.” 
They  promised  to  “uncover,  re¬ 
port  and  publish  the  significant 
news  of  the  day.  interpreting  its 
meaning  with  objectivity,  and 
giving  our  editorial  opinion  vig¬ 
orously.” 

The  conference,  sponsored  by 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University,  and  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association, 
was  held  in  coimection  with  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz, 


editor  of  the  government-seized 
Argentine  newspaper.  La  Prensu. 

U.  S.  editors  sought  to  prevent 
recurreiKe  of  William  Oatis  inci¬ 
dents,  buU  they  voiced  a  sharp 
difference  bf  opinion  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  withdrawing  American 
newsmen  from  Communist  coun¬ 
tries,  and  whether  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents 
should  ban  Tass  representatives 
from  the  Press  Gallery  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  right  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  belongs  to  the  people, 
said  the  joint  declaration,  which 
warned: 

“This  fundamental  right  is  be¬ 
ing  steadily  undermined  by  the 
growing  practice  of  secrecy  in 
government  on  national,  state  and 
local  levels;  the  growing  tendency 
of  public  officials  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  accountable  to  the  public; 
that  they  may  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  offices  in  secret;  that 
they  may  seal  or  impound  public 
records;  that  they  may  divulge 
only  such  information  as  they 
think  is  good  for  the  people  to 
know;  that  they  may  extend 
‘military  security’  into  areas  of 
news  which  have  no  bearing  on 
the  nation's  security,  as  shown  by 
the  dangers  in  an  executive  order 
issued  within  the  week.” 

Such  is  the  pattern,  said  the 
declaration,  by  which  the  Fascists 
in  Italy,  the  Nazis  in  Germany, 
Bolsheviks  in  Russia,  the  Peron- 
istas  in  Argentina  began  to  limit 
the  right  of  their  people  to  know, 
“forced  their  newspapers  into 
complete  subjection  and  were  able 
to  take  from  them  all  their  other 
democratic  rights  as  well.” 


The  unanimous  declaration,  in 
which  the  editors  restated  their 
belief  that  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  was  drawn  up  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Ralph  E.  McGill, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constiution;  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  president,  Inter- 
American  Press  Association;  and 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

“Freedom  of  information  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a  matter  for  one 
nation  or  one  people  alone,”  said 
the  declaration,  “the  right  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  is  a  basic 
right  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  21 
Republics  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  not  to  be  suppressed  or 
put  under  duress  by  any  govern¬ 
ment.  .  .  .” 

Back  Inter-American  Group 

Also  approved  by  the  forum 
was  a  resolution  urging  members 
of  the  group  to  give  “serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  individual,  effective 
participation”  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can  Press  Association,  meeting 
next  week  in  Montevideo.  Uru¬ 
guay.  The  resolution  also  called 
for  the  chairman  of  the  forum  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  publish¬ 
ers  to  study  and  prepare  more 
effective  ways  for  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
per  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Finnegan,  in  introducing 
the  resolution,  explained  the  group 
wanted  Gainza  Paz  to  feel  “we 
are  more  in  the  fight  now  than 
we  were  when  he  came  here.”  He 
urged  that  U.  S.  editors  seek  to 
carry  out  the  declaration  adopted 
and  aim  for  more  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Inter-American  Press 
meeting  a  year  from  now. 


Alberto  Gainza  Paz 

Doctor  of  Journalism 

Earlier,  the  forum  heard  Mr. 
Wallace  make  an  appeal  for  more 
active  participation  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  U.  S.  newspapers, 
“Help  make  it  useful,”  he  said. 
“We  haven’t  been  able  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  people  and  the  right 
number  of  people  interested.” 

Warns  of  Infiltration 

He  said  the  association  could 
get  along  on  $60,000  annually, 
but.  to  date,  it  has  been  unable  to 
get  that  much.  “Don’t  content 
yourself  by  a  mere  declaration, 
but  sign  up  as  members  and  at¬ 
tend  these  Inter-American  Press 
Association  meetings,”  he  urged, 
warning  that  Peron  sympathizers 
want  to  infiltrate  the  association 
and  change  its  constitution,  “tjhey 
want  to  control  it  and  ruin  it,”  he 
asserted. 

John  S.  Knight,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  editor  and  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  conference,  de¬ 
clared  at  the  outset  that  foes  of  a 
free  press  and  unlimited  freedom 
of  expression  are  constantly  striv¬ 
ing  to  devise  new  methods  of 
shackling  the  press. 

“Make  no  mistake  about  it,”  he 
said.  “The  threat  to  freedom  of 
information  in  the  United  States 
is  a  very  real  one.  This  insidious 
trend  is  gaining  momentum  day 
by  day.  Unless  our  newspapers 
and  other  media  of  information 
block  every  atten^t  to  use  puni¬ 
tive  measures  against  us,  and  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  the  rightness 
of  our  position,  we  too  may  live 
to  see  the  day  of  our  destruction.” 

Cites  Dangers  at  Home 

Here  in  the  U.  S.,  continued 
Mr.  Knight,  there  is  a  growing 
inclination  on  the  part  of  local, 
state  and  national  governments  to 
restrain  a  critical  and  investigative 
press.  It  invariably  begins,  he 
said,  with  officialdom  seeking  the 
protection  of  “off  -  the  -  record” 
press  conferences,  hoping  the 
lethargy  of  editors  and  reporters 
will  permit  them  to  get  away  with 
it.  He  also  cited  efforts  of  poli¬ 
ticians  to  advocate  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  too  large,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  should  be  curtailed, 
and  to  hamper  the  press  through 
license  and  advertising  taxes. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


THRF.K  NOTED  SONS  of  noted  journalists  at  NU  Forum:  Left  to  right — Joseph  Pulitzer,  Ir.,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  W'illiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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Fundamental  Right 
Of  People  Undermined 


The  members  of  the  North¬ 
western  University  Forum,  repre¬ 
senting  leading  newspapers  in  the 
Americas,  after  having  met  with 
Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  to  con¬ 
sider  with  him  the  manifest  dan¬ 
gers  now  confronting  free  peoples 
do  solemnly  declare; 

*  »  * 

That  it  is  our  urgent  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  liberties  of  men 
everywhere  are  dependent  upon 
the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  sources  of  information. 

:(e  tfc  4c 

That  the  serious  problems  which 
disturb  all  peoples  will  be  solved 
in  honesty,  justice  and  good  moral¬ 
ity  only  if  the  inhabitants  of  every 
nation  are  permitted  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
people  of  other  nations  by  freely 
speaking,  writing  and  printing 
their  thoughts. 

❖  * 

That  the  ways  and  means  to 
attain  and  preserve  the  true  dig¬ 
nity  of  mankind  must  come  out 
of  the  people  through  their  right 
to  speak  to  their  governments  so 
that  public  officers  will  be  their 
servants  and  not  their  masters. 

*  «  * 

That  freedom  of  information 
is  not  and  cannot  be  a  matter 
for  one  nation  or  one  people 
alone,  that  the  right  of  freedom 
of  information  is  a  basic  right  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  21  Repub¬ 
lics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
not  to  be  suppressed  or  put  under 
duress  by  any  government. 

*  *  * 

That  we  recognize  that  since 
there  can  be  no  democracy  with¬ 
out  freedom  of  information  and, 
since  any  threat  to  democracy  in 
any  place  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  is  of  instant  concern  to 
the  people  of  every  one  of  the 
Republics,  we  consider  the  sup¬ 

pression  of  La  Prensa  and  other 
newspapers  in  Argentina  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  hemisphere  as  a 

threat  to  the  freedoms  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  other  20  Republics. 

❖  ♦  * 

That  whenever  free  newspapers 
in  any  .American  Republic  are  sup¬ 
pressed  or  coerced  by  government 
this  inevitably  interferes  with  the 
right  of  the  peoples  of  other  Re¬ 
publics  to  honest  information  from 
that  Republic  and  thus  violates  the 
inherent  rights  of  information  of 
these  peoples. 

♦  *  ♦ 

That  this  Forum  upholds  the 
hand  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  and  calls  on  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  their  colleagues  throughout 
the  Americas  to  support  its  battle 
to  preserve  and  extend  press  free¬ 
dom  throughout  the  Americas. 


Free  democratic  institutions  in  the 
Western  world  can  be  maintained 
only  if  the  press  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  guards  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  audits  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  operations  of  their  govern¬ 
ments.  Whenever  government 
usurps  control  of  information, 
freedom  disappears. 

As  newspapermen  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  performance  of  the  duty  we 
owe  the  people.  We  seek,  each  in 
his  own  way,  to  be  worthy  of  their 
confidence.  And  the  best  way  to 
achieve  continued  confidence  is  by 
unremitting  efforts  to  uncover,  re¬ 
port,  and  publish  the  significant 
news  of  the  day,  interpreting  its 
meaning  with  objectivity,  and  giv¬ 
ing  our  editorial  opinion  vigor¬ 
ously.  We  believe  this  task  is  now 
being  performed  with  more  ade¬ 
quacy,  on  the  whole,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

*  *  ♦ 

That  although  this  Forum  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the 
press  in  general  circulation  and  of 
the  labor  press,  with  often  sharply 
conflicting  opinions  and  opposing 
policies,  nevertheless  we  proclaint 
our  unbreakable  unity  on  the  pro¬ 
position  that  free  utterance,  free 
listening,  free  printing  and  free 
reading  are  sacred  rights  of  every 
man,  bestowed  by  his  Creator,  so 
that  he  may  search  for  the  truth 
and  use  the  truth  for  himself  and 
for  his  fellow  men. 


In  spotlight  at  the  head  table;  Left  to  right — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick.  Chicago  Tribune;  Dr.  Gainza  Faz;  and  Toastmaster  A.  F. 
Jones,  president  of  .4SNE. 


Wives  of  editors  are  interested  spectators:  Left  to  right — Mre.  Gainza 
Paz.  Mrs.  John  S.  Knight  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 


We  further  declare: 

That  the  integrity  of  freedom 
of  information  goes  to  the  very 
roots  of  popular  government  in 
the  United  States.  The  Founders 
of  this  Republic  wisely  provided 
for  a  free  and  independent  press 
to  keep  the  people  informed  about 
the  activities  of  their  governmen¬ 
tal  agents.  The  right  of  freedom 
of  information  is  a  right  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  people 
Newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
television  are  merely  the  media  to 
keep  the  people  informed. 

«  « 

That  this  fundamental  right  of 
the  people  is  being  steadily  under¬ 
mined  by  the  growing  practice  of 
secrecy  in  government  on  national, 
state  and  local  levels;  the  growing 
tendency  of  public  officials  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  accountable  to 
the  public;  that  they  may  conduct 
the  business  of  their  offices  in 
secret;  that  they  may  seal  or  im¬ 
pound  public  records;  that  they 
may  divulge  only  such  information 
as  they  think  is  good  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  know;  that  they  may  ex¬ 
tend  “military  security”  into  areas 
of  news  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  nation’s  securitv.  as  shown 


Serious  discussion  occupies  (left  to  righll  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  John  Crider,  Boston  Herald;  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times,  and  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  CHy  .  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


by  the  dangers  in  an  executive 
order  issued  within  the  week. 

This  is  the  pattern  by  which  the 
Fascists  in  Italy,  the  Nazis  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia, 
the  Peronistas  in  Argentina  began 
to  limit  the  right  of  their  people 
to  know,  forced  their  newspapers 
into  complete  subjection  and  were 
able  to  take  from  them  all  their 
other  democratic  rights  as  well. 

*  *  « 

That  the  American  people  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  rights  to 
Freedom  of  Information  by  de 
fault  unless  they  demand  of  their 
public  officials  the  right  of  free 
access  to  the  facts  about  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  is  the  right  of  the 
people  which  cannot  be  taken  for 


granted,  but  must  be  fought  for 
every  day. 


Resolved  that  the  members  of 
this  Forum  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  individual,  effective  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  and  cable  their 
encouragement  to  the  delegates  at 
the  forthcoming  Montevideo  meet¬ 
ing  and  further 

Be  tT  RESOLVED  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  Forum  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  publishers,  with  himself 
as  a  member,  to  study  and  prepare 
more  effective  ways  for  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  U.  S.  newspapers  in  | 
the  Inter-.American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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‘‘That  is  how  a  daily  of  81  years,  published 
try  whose  demoeratie  traditions  began  i 
days,  was  suppressed." 


LET’S  NEVER  FORGET  THIS! 


Evanston.  III. — La  Prensu 
men  are  writing  a  book  that  will 
explain  to  the  people  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  and  to  all  peoples,  just  how 
and  why  that  journalistic  institu¬ 
tion  was  closed  and  confiscated. 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz  dis¬ 
closed  the  publishing  venture  in 
an  address  at  a  convocation  of 
Northwestern  University  here 
Monday.  The  basic  theme  will  be 
this: 

“Freedom  of  thought  is  the  pri¬ 
mordial  freedom.  It  finds  its  best 
means  of  expression  in  an  unfet¬ 
tered  press,  which  is  also  the 
strongest  guardian  of  the  other 
freedoms.  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  the  heritage  of  the  people. 
Newspapermen  often  defend  it, 
just  as  soldiers  often  defend  liber¬ 
ty:  but  in  both  cases,  liberty  be¬ 
longs  to  mankind.  Unfortunate 
indeed  are  the  people  who  do  not 
comprehend  such  simple  verities.” 

Dictators  .Aim  at  News 
Whereas  adverse  editorial  com¬ 
ment  used  to  be  the  target  of  sup¬ 
pression,  now  the  aim  is  to  sup¬ 
press  news.  Dr.  Gaiiiza  Paz  told 
the  University  group. 

“Democratic  governments,”  he 
declared,  “do  not  need  ministries 
of  information  or  official  news 
services.  For  present-day  dictator¬ 
ships.  they  are  indispensable.” 

La  Prensa’s  troubles  began  when 
a  Presidential  Decree  established 
a  centralized  office  of  information 
in  1943,  he  related  in  his  own 
story  of  events  leading  to  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  newspaper.  This 


A  Detailed  Report  by  Dr.  Gainza  Paz 
On  Steps  in  Suppression  oi  La  Prensa 


story  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  gave  to  fel¬ 
low  members  of  the  press  at  the 
Sept.  28  testimonial  dinner: 

“In  1944  another  Decree  limited 
the  activities  of  the  press  and  re¬ 
stricted  the  duties  of  newspaper¬ 
men.  fixing  penalties  which  ranged 
from  simple  warnings  to  seizure 
of  the  newspaper.  This  decree  was 
later  replaced  by  a  “Statute  of  the 
Journalist”,  which  obliged  every 
newspaperman  to  register  with  the 
Government  or  be  barred  from 
practicing  his  profession.  It  also 
established  the  Government’s  right 
to  determine  the  salary  and  the 
type  of  job  each  newspaperman 
should  have. 

Ads  Free  of  Charge 

“A  subsequent  law  ordered  all 
newspapers  to  publish  without 
charge  all  help-wanted  or  job- 
wanted  advertisements. 

“Gradually  the  government  took 
over  the  distribution  of  newsprint, 
finally  becoming  the  sole  distrib¬ 
utor.  It  also  limited  the  number 
of  pages  in  all  newspapers,  first 
to  16  pages,  then  to  12.  and  this 
year  to  eight.  In  addition,  for 
‘Reasons  of  Emergency’,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  last  year  reduced  news¬ 
print  allocations  to  each  newspa¬ 
per  by  20  per  cent,  a  measure 
which  cut  La  Prensa’s  circulation 
by  90,000  copies  a  day. 

“All  of  these  newsprint  restric¬ 


tions  primarily  affected  La  Prensa 
and  La  Nucion.  They  were  the  in¬ 
dependent  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires, 
as  the  government  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  controlled  the  others. 
These  two,  three  years  ago,  were 
running  30  or  32  pages;  the  other 
dailies  were  much  smaller,  so  that 
the  mandatory  cuts  affected  the 
others  little  or  not  at  all. 

“Some  pro-government  newspa¬ 
pers  became  larger.  Incidentally, 
three  years  ago  this  month  the 
government  expropriated  6,000 
tons  of  La  Prensa’s  newsprint.  By 
the  time  La  Prensa  closed.  30.000 
tons  had  been  expropriated. 

Circulation  Climbed 

“Despite  La  Prensa’s  shrinking 
size,  its  circulation  continued  to 
grow.  In  1947  it  was  300,000 
daily,  and  a  year  ago,  before  the 
20  per  cent  cut.  it  was  480.000 
daily. 

“Finally,  there  were  two  new 
laws.  The  first  one.  covering  con¬ 
tempt,  made  it  a  crime  to  publish 
any  report  reflecting  on  a  public 
official.  This  law  also  specified 
that  truth  is  no  defense.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  you  will  remember  that 
in  North  America  truth  was  no 
defense  against  seditious  libel 
charges  until  the  trial  of  Peter 
Zenger  in  1735. 

“The  second  law,  a  Presidential 
decree  covering  sabotage  and  se¬ 
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curity  of  the  State,  punishes  any¬ 
one  disseminating  a  story  that 
might  affect  public  confidence,  or 
that  might  affect  national  prestige 
if  circulated  outside  the  country. 

“You  can  appreciate  how  such 
broad  indefinite  laws  make  it  easy 
to  hamper  reporting.  I  was  charged 
with  contempt  for  printing  a  po¬ 
litical  statement  by  the  opposition. 

Constant  Campaign 
“All  during  this  period  there 
was  a  constant  campaign  against 
La  Prensa  by  the  goverrvment  press 
and  radio.  The  President  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  urged  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  to  boycott  the  newspaper. 
Our  building  was  attacked  several 
times  by  armed  crowds,  and  the 
police  always  arrived  late. 

“That  is  the  background  for  the 
events  of  this  year,  which  brought 
the  closure,  seizure,  and  expropria¬ 
tion  of  La  Prensa.  On  January 
25th  the  Newsboys’  Syndicate  or 
Union,  whose  members  distribute 
all  Buenos  Aires  newspapers  and 
are  employed  by  none,  brought  us 
a  list  of  demands.  It  was  dated  the 
23rd.  we  received  it  near  noon  on 
the  25th,  and  it  demanded  a  reply 
before  midnight.  The  main  de¬ 
mands  were  that  La  Prenza  stop 
taking  direct  subscriptions,  stop 
selling  any  copies  from  our  offices, 
and  pay  into  the  Union  Welfare 
Fund  20  per  cent  of  our  gross  in¬ 
come  from  classified  advertising. 

“La  Prensa  could  not  accept 
these  demands.  All  recognized 
unions  are  combined  into  one  big 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Protest  to  Truman 
Voted  on  Censorship 

By  Cconpbell  Watson 

San  Francisco — Direct  protest  say  the  President  is  a  liar  “as  one 
against  the  newly-ordered  govern-  of  the  important  functions  of  AP 
ment  censorship  at  the  source  will  is  to  present  a  balanced  story.” 
be  made  to  President  Truman  by  Returning  to  the  microphone, 
a  committee  from  the  Associated  Mr.  Roberts  explained  that  while 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa-  he  “reserved  the  right  to  show 
tion.  the  facts  at  error,  not  while  I  am 

Authorization  for  action  at  the  in  my  right  mind  am  I  going  to 
White  House  level  was  voted  at  call  the  President  a  liar.” 
the  concluding  session  of  the  Sept.  Editorial  Function 

^-29  APME  convention  here.  McConnell  declared  it  is 

The  resolution  listed  six  deficien-  function  of  the  editorial 

cies  instantly  apparent”  in  the  President  a  liar 

Presidents  executive  order  issued  ^  and  j  jq  not 

on  th^e  eve  of  the  annual  conven-  ^  ^  jhe  AP  to  call  the  Presi- 

tion  here.  Not  a  single  opposition  ^ent  a  liar.  The  function  of  a 
voice  to  the  resolution  was  heard,  news  story  is  to  present  the  facts 
‘Dangerous  Instrument'  so  that  the  reader  may  judge.” 

J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washuif’ton  On  the  resolution  itself,  discus- 
Post,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  sions  centered  on  ways  to  insure 
which  will  visit  the  President  to  a  proper  presentation  of  the 
present  the  APME’s  opposition  to  .\PME  view  that  the  people 
“a  dangerous  instrument  of  news  should  not  be  deprived  of  “infor- 
suppression.”  Selection  of  Mr.  mation  they  must  have  to  pre- 
Wiggins.  chairman  of  the  resolu-  serve.  intact,  the  democratic 
lions  committee,  was  announced  process.”  Managing  editors  pres- 
by  Herbert  F.  Corn.  Washington  ent  were  urged  to  take  action  to 
Star,  after  he  took  the  presidential  injure  their  own  newspapers  ob- 
gavel  from  L.  R.  Blanchard,  taining  their  views  on  the  impor- 
Rodicster  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  tanee  of  the  resolution.  Assur- 
Chronicle.  ance  was  given  that  all  .AP  wires 

Simultaneously,  Kent  Cooper,  would  carry  the  text  and  also  an 
AP  executive  director,  revealed  advisory  note  to  editors, 
plans  to  ask  the  .\P  board  of  di-  Continuing  its  action  on  resolu- 
rectors  to  authorize  a  direct  ap-  tions.  ,APMF  also  voted  its  unani- 
peal  to  the  .American  people,  as  mous  protest  against  the  Czech 
freedom  is  their  right.  imprisonment  of  William  Oatis 

“We  think  our  toes  are  being  an  outrageous  charge  not  sus- 
stepped  upon.  .As  a  matter  of  tained  by  the  evidence.”  The  As- 
fact,  their  (the  people’s)  rights  sociation  then  voted,  also  without 
are  being  stepped  upon.”  Mr.  voiced  opposition,  a  call  for  vig- 
Cooper  declared.  He  had  first  ilance  against  local  censorship, 
proposed  that  the  resolution  itself  approved  resolutions  honoring  the 
be  framed  as  a  message  to  the  memory  of  William  T.  Christian, 
people.  Mr.  Cooper  withdrew  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
this  suggestion  when  it  was  point-  thanking  the  convention  hosts, 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Deliverance  of  Oatis 

.^mes  S.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.)  “it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
Courier-Journal,  that  the  resolu-  this  deliverance  (of  William 
tion  was  addressed  to  Truman.  Oatis)  may  be  achieved  before  it 
Heated  Exchange  becomes  necessary  for  the  govem- 

The  convention’s  hottest  verbal  ment  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
fireworks  came  shortly  before  the  knowledge  the  futility  of  continu- 
censorship  resolution  was  pre-  ing  normal  diplomatic  relations 
■sented.  In  an  interchange  one  with  the  government  of  Czecho- 
speaker  assailed  another  for  as-  Slovakia,”  the  Oatis  resolution 
sertedly  declaring  the  President  said.  Continuance  of  State  De- 
should  have  been  “called  a  liar”  partment  efforts  to  free  Oatis, 
for  declaring  there  is  no  censor-  using  “every  measure  consistent 
ship  “either  directly  or  implied,”  with  national  interest.”  was  urged 
in  the  new  executive  order.  and  the  espionage  charge  was 

“There  is  not  a  new.spaperman  termed  “outrageous.” 
here — or  possibly  anywhera  in  the  On  the  local  front,  the  .APME 
United  States — who  thinks  that  observed  that  the  Lake  Charles 
is  a  true  statement."  declared  Ray-  (La.)  American  Press  has  demon- 
mond  M.  McConnell,  Jr.,  Lincoln  strated  clearly  that  “our  basic 
(Neb.)  State  Journal,  speaking  in  strength  is  that  we  are  fighting  not 
the  panel  on  “Unhanding  the  for  our  right  to  know,  but  for  the 
Handout.”  J.  M.  Roberts.  AP  people’s  right  to  know.”  Confi- 
staffer.  said  the  reporter  writing  dence  was  expressed  that  news- 
the  executive  order  report  “should  papers  can  defeat  the  “danger- 
have  wormed  into  the  story  that  ous”  challenge  of  state  and  local 
the  President  is  a  liar  by  describ-  officials  who  are  “multiplying  their 
ing  what  censorship  at  source  is.”  efforts  to  conceal  public  informa- 
James  Marlow  of  AP’s  Washing-  tion.”  The  resolution  urged  all 
ton  staff  retorted  he  would  not  {Continued  on  page  63) 


To  The  President 
Of  The  United  States: 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  classifications.  They  have  no  au- 
Editors  Association  opposes  as  a  thority  to  which  they  can  appeal 
dangerous  instrument  of  news  but  the  authority  which  made  the 
suppression  the  President’s  execu-  classification  in  the  first  place, 
tive  ordei  of  September  25,  1951,  They  have  no  means  of  disoover- 
extending  the  cloak  of  military  ing,  for  themselves  or  through 
secrecy  to  the  civilian  establish-  proper  representative  agencies, 
ments  of  the  government.  what  information  is  being  with- 

Free  people  have  the  right  to  held  or  if  decisions  to  withhold 
the  fullest  information  about  con-  information  have  been  wisely 
duct  of  their  own  government,  made.  At  no  stage  in  the  opera- 
They  can  safely  consent  to  its  tion  of  the  classication  system  is 
abridgment  only  on  the  plainest  there  provision  by  which  a  hearing 
demonstration  of  national  peril,  may  be  given  to  those  who  desire 
Even  then,  any  curtailment  of  this  to  have  the  interests  of  informa- 
right  to  which  they  do  consent  tion  weighed  against  the  interests 
must  be  so  plainly  prescribed  and  of  security. 

so  narrowly  limited  that  safety  5.  Heads  of  the  civilian  depart- 
from  external  aggression  is  not  ments,  agencies  and  bureaus  are 
bought  at  the  internal  risk  of  se-  given  the  broadesrt  powers  to  dele- 
cret  government.  gate  a  classification  authority  that 

That  this  is  a  time  of  national  frequently  has  been  abused  by  the 
peril  none  would  dispute.  It  is,  military  establishments  even  when 
however,  a  peril  that  can  be  met  administered  by  the  most  experi- 
as  it  was  met  in  World  War  II,  enced  and  competent  personnel, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  essential  6.  The  government  of  the 
freedoms.  Information  useful  to  United  States,  during  World  War 
the  enemy  can  be  withheld  with-  II,  found  it  inadvisable  to  entrust 
out  depriving  the  .American  peo-  any  such  power  to  civilian  or  mili- 
ple  of  the  information  about  their  tary  agencies,  without  the  safe- 
government  that  they  must  have  guard  and  the  check  of  the  Office 
to  preserve  intact  the  democratic  of  War  Information  and  the  Of- 
proccss.  fice  of  Censorship,  established  di- 

The  September  25  “Executive  rectly  under  the  President  to  pro- 
Order  and  memorandum  rebtmg  tect  the  people  against  conceal- 
to  minimum  standards  for  classify-  ment  or  news  suppression, 
ing  and  handling  security  informa-  Whatever  resnect  now  exists 
tion  in  the  Executive  branch  of  for  the  TOP  SECRET,  SECRET, 
the  government,”  whatever  motive  CONFIDENTIAL  and  RE- 
may  have  inspired  it.  is  not  drawn  STRICTFD  classifications  used  by 
with  sufficient  precision  to  avoid  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
risks  of  secrecy  to  which  no  free  State  will  not  long  survive  the  in¬ 
government  ought  to  expose  its  discriminate  use  of  these  labels  by 
people.  Among  deficiencies  in-  civilian  departments;  security  as 
stantly  apparent  are  these:  a  result  may  be  endangered  rather 

1.  The  order  purposes  to  set  up  than  safeguarded. 

standards  of  security  to  guide  the  This  executive  order  has  been 
civilian  agencies  of  government,  issued  without  any  showing  of  ne- 
but  it  fails  to  define  closely  the  cessity. 

classification  terms  thaft  it  em-  It  has  been  promulgated  wHh- 
ploys  and  it  furnishes  to  untrained  out  the  careful  public  discussion 
government  personnel,  to  which  it  and  honest  debate  that  ought  to 
entrusts  the  largest  responsibility,  precede  any  departure  from  demo¬ 
no  clear  guide  by  which  they  may  cratic  methods, 
govern  their  official  acts.  It  has  been  drawn  without  rc- 

2.  Agencies,  according  to  the  gard  for  the  lessons  of  World  War 
President’s  statement,  must  “show  II  when  the  government  achieved 
affirmatively”  that  disclosure  of  a  workable  cornpromise  of  the 
the  information  would  harm  na-  sometimes  conflicting  claims  of 
tional  security,  but  no  authority  to  complete  information  and  abso- 
which  this  showing  must  be  made,  lute  security. 

in  advance  of  classification,  is  pre-  This  executive  order  should  be 
scribed.  rescinded.  If  the  need  for  some 

3.  The  National  Security  Conn-  system  of  classification  can  be 

cil  is  given  broad  review  powers,  demonstrated,  there  should  be  a 
blit  the  machinery  and  method  by  re-examination  of  the  whole  prob- 
which  this  review  is  to  be  accom-  1cm  of  achieving  in  the  civilian  de- 
plished  is  not  prescribed  and  no  partments  a  system  of  security 
means  is  set  forth  by  which  an  consistent  with  the  right  of  the 
immediate  review  of  classification  people  to  be  informed  fully  about 
decisions  can  be  obtained.  their  government. 

4.  Citizens  are  enjoined  to  sup-  The  president  of  this  associa- 
port  the  classifications  decided  tion  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
upon.  Thev  do  not  patricipate  di-  committee  to  make  these  views 
rectly,  or  through  any  representa-  known  to  the  President  of  the 
tives,  in  the  making  of  the  initial  United  States. 
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MORE  CARTOON  COMMENTS  ON  THREATS  TO  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


A  TREE  GROWS  IN  LOUISIANA 

Pratt.  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Rce 


BOUND  TOGETHER 

Jensen,  Chicaffo  (lll.>  Daily  .Venj 


HOW  FAR  TO  A  BLACKOUT? 

Kiissell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


Vigilantes  Needed 
To  War  on  Hush-Hush 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

On  this  Newspaper  Day,  1951, 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  a  free  press — 
hut. 

It  is  also  possible  to  say  that  we 
are  the  best-informed  people  in  the 
world — but. 

In  fact,  our  press  is  so  free  and 
we  are  so  well  informed  that  we 
know  all  about  which  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  got  drunk  last  night  and 
cracked  up  his  car.  We  know 
which  of  our  neighbors  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  a  baby. 

Many  of  the  things  we  read 
about  come  under  the  heading  of 
“incidental  intelligence.”  But  many 
of  the  things  we  should  know 
about  are  being  kept  from  us. 

We  have  read  how  Communist 
governments  in  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
China  have  suppressed  free  news¬ 
papers  and  free  radio.  The  most 
recent  case,  with  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  has  to  do  with  William 
Oatis.  an  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Czechoslovakia,  who 
was  convicted  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  spying  when  all  he  was 
guilty  of  was  reporting  the  news 

No  News 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — “No  news¬ 
papermen  will  be  admitted”  is 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
forthcoming  atomic  war  games. 
The  whole  event,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  hidden  behind 
a  heavy  security  curtain. 


{Part  of  an  address  given  hy  the 
Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  be¬ 
fore  400  members  and  guests  of 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Club 
on  Oct.  3.) 

truthfully.  And  truth  is  something 
the  communist  governments  cannot 
tolerate. 

We  have  read  how  Fascist  gov¬ 
ernments  under  Hitler  and  Musso¬ 
lini  suppressed  the  free  press  be¬ 
cause  they,  too,  could  not  tolerate 
to  have  the  truth  reported.  In  Ar¬ 
gentina,  a  newer  Fascist  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  dictator  Peron  has 
just  suppressed  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  newspapers.  La  Prensu. 

Peron  didn't  shut  down  La 
Prensa  because  it  criticized  him. 
He  suppressed  the  paper  because 
it  printed  the  truth — and  no  dic¬ 
tator  cun  tolerate  the  truth. 

There  you  have  suppression  of 
news,  of  the  free  press,  under 
Communism  and  Fascism. 

In  a  Democracy,  Too 

A  democracy  such  as  ours  is 
supposed  to  have  true  press  free¬ 
dom.  But  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
down  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  five 
newspapermen  were  indicted  for 
defaming  public  officials  and 
some  well-known  criminals. 

That  is  a  direct  and  obvious  at¬ 
tempt  at  retaliation,  reprisal — call 
it  what  you  will — but  1  call  it  an 
attempt  at  suppression — under  a 
.so-called  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  appears  that  some  people  in 
this  country  cannot  tolerate  the 


truth  any  more  than  dictators  can. 

We’re  a  funny  crowd,  we  .Ameri¬ 
cans.  We  get  violently  excited 
about  the  Oatises  and  Vogelers 
and  the  La  Prensas  around  the 
world — but  we  tend  to  pooh-pooh 
and  ignore  similar  developments 
at  home. 

1  maintain  that  we’ve  got  to  get 
a  little  excited  about  things  at 
home  or  we’re  going  to  wake  up 
one  fine  day  to  discover  we’ve  lost 
a  lot  of  freedoms  without  even 
knowing  it. 

Today,  we  are  literally  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  conspiracy  of  se¬ 
crecy.  It  exists  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  aimed  at  keeping  in¬ 
formation  from  you  and  me — from 
the  public-at-large — which  it  is  our 
right  to  know.  It  is  suppression  of 
news,  of  the  truth,  just  as  bad  as 
the  incidents  we  have  seen  abroad. 
The  Lake  Charles  incident  is  but 
an  episode  in  the  whole  unhealthy 
chapter. 

Bureaucratic  Secrecy 

Here  is  what  I  mean:  There  is 
a  spreading  practice  of  holding 
legislative,  court  and  council  meet¬ 
ings  in  secret. 

There  is  an  increasing  control  of 
government  information  through 
the  use  of  press  releases  supple¬ 
mented  by  gag  rules  on  under¬ 
lings. 

More  and  more  bureaucrats  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer  questions  of  public 
concern,  feeling  their  jobs  are  a 
private  matter  and  not  a  matter 
of  public  information. 

Official  records  are  being  im¬ 
pounded,  and  there  are  instances 
where  no  official  record  is  kept  of 
important  legislative  debates. 

•Military  security  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  into  fields  having  little  or 
no  bearing  upon  the  nation’s 
safety. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  public  tax 
money  is  being  spent  in  complete 
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secrecy  on  non-military  items 
with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Just  to  show  you  the  contempt 
with  which  some  public  officials 
hold  the  principle  of  free  informa¬ 
tion,  let  me  give  you  one  quote. 
This  is  what  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  great  State  of  Michigan  told 
a  state  editorial  conference  not  so 
long  ago. 

“1  think  that  the  less  concern 
you  have  with  what  you’re  entitled 
to  under  the  law  the  better  off 
you’re  going  to  be,  because  1  think 
you’ll  discover,  or  have  discovered 
in  your  experience,  that  public  of¬ 
ficials  unless  they  are  interested  in 
political  suicide  are  going  to  be 
pretty  circumspect  in  letting  you 
take  a  good  look  at  what  public 
business  is  being  conducted.” 

What  he  said,  in  effect,  was  that 
public  business  is  not  the  public’s 
business.  And  that’s  the  way  a  lot 
of  public  officials  feel  today. 

(At  this  juncture,  the  speaker 
recounted  several  recent  cases,  lo¬ 
cal  and  national,  in  which  offi¬ 
cials  interfered  with  newsgather¬ 
ing.) 

(Continued  on  page  62) 

Oatis  In  Moscow? 

The  Times  of  London,  in  a 
copyrighted  story,  said  this 
week  it  had  received  reports 
from  Prague  that  William 
Oatis,  the  imprisoned  AP  cor¬ 
respondent,  had  heen  taken  to 
a  prison  in  Moscow.  The  trans¬ 
fer,  the  Times  said  it  had 
learned,  followed  immediately 
after  the  Czech  Ambassador's 
remarks  in  Washington  which 
left  the  impression  that  a 
“deal”  for  the  reporter’s  release 
might  be  negotiated. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Bureau  Issues  Time  Table 
For  Local  Space  Selling 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  this  week  released  to  its 
membership  a  new  time  table  for 
space  selling  at  the  local  level. 

Entitled.  “Annual  Time  Table 
of  Retail  Opportunities,”  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help:  (I)  secure  over¬ 
all  increases  in  local  linage;  (2) 
further  consolidate  the  position  of 
the  daily  newspaper  as  the  retail¬ 
er’s  number  one  ad  medium. 

.According  to  Harold  S.  Barnes. 
Bureau  dirpctor.  the  .Annual  marks 
the  first  service  of  its  kind  ever 
made  available  to  dailies  and 
should  fill  a  long-standing  need 
among  newspaper  space  salesmen 
and  retail  advertisers. 

“It  contains.”  Mr.  Barnes  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week, 
“for  the  first  time  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  the  covers  of  a  single  pub¬ 
lication  a  complete  time  table  for 
the  selling  activities  of  local  news¬ 
paper  staffs  during  every  month 
of  the  year  and  in  a  wide  variety 
of  retail  classifications. 

Provides  “Solid'  Facts 

“At  the  same  time.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “the  new  .Annual  provides 
retail  advertisers  with  an  array 
of  solid  facts  about  what  will 
'ell  best  during  each  month  of 
the  year,  thereby  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  planning  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  best  results  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  retailer.” 

In  two  colors,  with  removable 
pages,  the  8'/i-  x  11-inch  volume 
contains  in  easy-to-use  form  a 
complete  library  of  facts  about 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  sales 
of  more  than  150  groups  and  items 
of  merchandise  during  1950 — on 
a  national  basis  and  in  separate 
regions  of  varying  climatic  condi¬ 
tions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  seasonal 
buying  behavior  of  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  during  1950.  Mr.  Barnes  points 
out.  the  Annual  provides  local 
newspaper  space  salesmen  with 
facts  UDon  which  they  can  plan 
and  sell  for  long  periods  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  type  of  newspaper  ad 
programs  which  secure  the  best 
sales  results  for  accounts,  and 
brine  in  the  greatest  linage  totals 
for  dailies. 

Underscores  ’50  Figures 

Underscoring  the  reliability  of 
1950  figures  as  a  sound  index  to 
the  normal  shopping  habits  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  Bureau  director  de¬ 
clared: 

“Despite  the  severe  disturbances 
produced  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  over  the  last  decade  by  war 
and  defense  production,  scare  buy¬ 
ing  sprees,  scarcities  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  exaggerated  personal  in¬ 
comes.  seasonal  month-to-month 
purchases  of  consumers  in  the  na¬ 


tion’s  retail  stores  have  varied 
within  very  narrow  limits  and 
continue  to  resemble  closely  those 
of  pre-World  War  II  years.” 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Barnes 
told  E&P  that  “regularity  in  sea¬ 
sonal  consumer  buying  behavior 
makes  it  possible  for  newspaper 
sales  staffs  to  base  their  .selling  ef¬ 
forts  with  all  types  of  accounts 
upon  the  right  items,  to  be  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  right  time,  and  with 
the  best  results  for  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  retailer.” 

How  .Annual  Is  I'sed 

Mr.  Barnes  cited  a  number  of 
examples  of  how  the  new  .Annual 
can  be  used.  In  planning  sales 
calls,  it  can  be  checked  for  best 
linage  prospects  every  month.  Fig¬ 
ures  tell  when  to  see  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  special  departmental 
promotion — luggage  in  June,  in¬ 
fants’  wear  in  March,  etc.  For 
the  space  salesman  making  the 
sales  call,  the  Annual  helps  him  to 
know  at  a  glance  w'hat  is  adver- 
tisable.  .And  as  a  selling  pitch,  it 
is  a  ready-made  presentation. 

As  a  service  to  retailers,  the  An¬ 
nual  makes  it  easy  for  them  to  de¬ 
cide  what  to  advertise  at  any 
time  of  the  year;  tells  how  to  plan 
and  offers  a  sound  guide  for  be¬ 
ginning  planners. 

What  .Annual  Offers 

Among  the  many  features  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bureau’s  new  annual 
are  the  following: 

(1)  .A  seasonal  breakdown  of 
the  1950  sales  of  19  types  of 
stores  and  more  than  60  items 
and  groups  of  merchandise  in 
terms  of  the  percent  of  annual 
sales  contributed  by  each  month 
on  both  a  national  and  regional 
basis; 

(2)  .A  breakdown  of  each 
month’s  sales  of  these  commodity 
groups  during  1950; 

f.t)  Data  on  the  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  91  key  commodities  dur¬ 
ing  last  year; 

(4)  Tables  comparing  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  advertising  given 
to  these  commodities  during  every 
month  of  the  year;  and 

(5)  A  set  of  instructions  and 
illustrated  working  forms  for  use 
by  newspaper  sales  staffs  and  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  in  timing  ad  pro¬ 
grams  to  coincide  with  established 
seasonal  buying  patterns. 

Sources  of  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bureau’s  Annual  in¬ 
clude  major  fact-finding  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  retailing.  A 
distinctive  feature  is  effective  use 
of  blocks  of  color  to  speed  reader 
identification  of  the  months  of 
peak  consumer  interest  in  the  va- 


High-Low 

Buffalo  —  Konosuke  Oishi, 
president  of  the  Shizuoka 
(Japan)  Shinhun,  and  Taken 
Suzuki,  its  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  visited  the  Buffalo 
Fveniiig  News  Sept.  29.  Mar¬ 
veling  at  the  “large  size  and  low 
advertising  rates”  of  .American 
newspapers.  Mr.  Oishi  com¬ 
mented:  “In  Japan  we  publish 
two-page  or  four-page  newspa¬ 
pers.  but  our  advertising  rates 
in  comparison  are  15  times  the 
rate  in  America.” 

rious  commodities  listed.  Still  an¬ 
other  feature  is  the  removable 
pages  of  the  Annual,  permitting 
space  salesmen  to  delete  all  pages 
except  those  to  be  used  in  making 
s-iles  pitches  to  a  particular  type 
of  account. 

The  basic  Bureau  publication,  a 
sample  of  which  was  mailed  to  all 
members  this  week,  contains  two 
sets  of  figures.  One  relates  to  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  sales 
of  various  types  of  merchandise 
measured  on  a  national  basis.  The 
other  set  of  figures  provides  all 
available  information  on  seasonal 
sales  fluctuations  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  district  in  which  each 
member  newspaper  is  located. 

"Member  dailies.”  explains  Mr. 
Barnes,  “may.  however,  order  ad¬ 
ditional  copies  of  the  annual  in 
any  form  they  desire.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  they  may  request  extra 
copies  of  the  basic  publication  in 
the  exact  form  of  the  sample 
mailed  to  them  last  week.  Or  they 
may  order  extra  copies  of  the 
annual  in  sections,  i.e..  either  ex¬ 
tra  sets  of  the  sheets  containing 
national  figures,  or  extra  sets  pro¬ 
viding  seasonal  sales  data  for  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  districts.  Newspapers 
mav  secure  extra  copies  of  a  spe¬ 
cially  bound  edition  of  the  An¬ 
nual  containing  one  set  of  national 
figures  and  one  set  of  figures  for 
each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
districts.” 

Monthly  Table  Ended 

With  the  release  of  its  new  An¬ 
nual  time  table,  the  Bureau  has 
discontinued  with  the  mailing  of 
the  December  issue  on  October  1 
the  monthly  time  table. 

For  the  immediate  future,  the 
regular  monthly  mailings  of  the 
Bureau’s  Retail  Division  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  will  consist  of  the 
monthly  “Linage  Booster,” 
“Monthly  Selling  News  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Worksheet.”  and  “Busi¬ 
ness  Building  Bulletins.” 

Specifically  designed  as  a  selling 
tool  on  the  local  linage  front,  Mr. 
Barnes  pointed  out.  the  new  An¬ 
nual  is  also  being  distributed  to 
key  chain  stores  .  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  “Bureau  planners,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “envision  Ms  widespread 
use  by  national  and  regional  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  timing  consumer  ad 
schedules  to  conform  to  known 
seasonal  customer  buying  pat¬ 
terns." 
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FAST  WORK  was  done  by  Brook¬ 
lyn  store  and  Willard  Miillin,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun  car¬ 
toonist,  to  run  this  ad  the  da> 

after  the  Dodgers’  demise. 

I«ate  Ad  Dramatizes 
Dailies'  Flexibility 

Flexibility  of  newspapers  as  an 
ad  medium  to  cope  with  last- 
minute  copy  changes  was  drama¬ 
tized  this  week  in  full-page  inser¬ 
tions  (via  Cunningham  &  Walsh) 
in  New  \'ork  City  dailies  for 
Chesterfield  cigarets  commending 
the  N.  Y.  Giants  on  winning  the 
National  League  pennant. 

Two  layouts  had  been  prepared 
in  advance.  One  to  cover  the 
possibility  ot  the  Brooklyn  Dod¬ 
gers  winning;  the  other  for  the 
Giants.  Illustration  in  the  latter 
ad  originally  featured  Leo  Du- 
rocher  and  Sal  Maglie.  When 
Bob  Thomson  hit  his  three-run 
homer  in  the  ninth  inning,  how¬ 
ever.  Chesterfield  decided  to  re- 
plate;  throw  out  Maglie’s  picture 
and  insert  a  shot  of  Thomson. 
Copy.  too.  had  to  be  rewritten. 

That’s  when  hell  broke  loose 
in  the  agency.  Thomson  hadn’t 
been  sigend  to  an  ad  contract  and 
there  was  no  picture  of  him  in 
the  agency’s  files.  A  hurried  trip 
to  his  hotel  remedied  the  first 
problem  and  Acme  New.spictures 
solved  fhe  second.  Last-minute 
replating  was  accomplished  for  all 
New  York  dailies  by  the  Herald 
Tribune.  By  2:15  a.m.  Thursday, 
the  new  ad  had  made  various  edi-  ^  I' 
tions  of  all  but  one  newspaper. 

■ 

Ben  Armiger  Retires 

Philadelphia  —  Ben  Armiger. 
bureau  manager  of  International 
News  Photos  here  for  more  than 
30  years,  has  retired.  He  remains 
with  INP  in  a  consultant  capacity. 

Mr.  Armiger  is  succeeded  by  Son- 
nee  Gottlieb,  who  was  his  assist¬ 
ant  for  several  years.  Mi.  Armi¬ 
ger.  the  oldest  and  best-known 
newspaper  photographer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  began  his  career  in  1900  ( 
on  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 
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Support  ALL  your  dealers  in  this 


with  ONE  Great  Metropolitan  Newspaper 


MARION 


MT^RNON 

^ASHLA*ND*-^U»0’,^' 


MILLERSBURG?^ 


I  BUCYRUS 

!’'<?  OBERLIN 


SEBRING 


MASSILLON 


BARBERTON 


CAREY 


SALEM  ^ 


WADSWORTH 


RAVENNAf^tVj- 


TIFFIN  PPOSTORIA 


MEDINA 


NORWALK  Js 

liVERMILION 


pp[  A  nL/**-^ ^^='^'-4:  LORAIN 


W”  warrenI^ 


FREMONT 


^^TNESVILLrir 

MNEVAl*a^g? 


^  ashtabulaH 
conneaut^5>^ 


The  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Local  Coverage-At  ONE  LOW  COST! 


(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,547,706,000  $1,222,735,000 

392,224,000  290,386,000 

235,613,000  100,135,000 

47,691,000  26,515,000 

81,637,000  57,977,000 

2,484,344,000  1,794,240,000 

F/gurts  — Sales  MaMagemeat  Survey,  May,  I9SI 


The  Plain  Dealer's  Market 
Sun  ey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
Eflf.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 


IPLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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I^TELEGRAN -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  Pu£€ish€f>- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT,  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


ership  each  has  more  than  doubled  the  papers  while  retaining  his  in¬ 
circulation  and  increased  gross  rev-  terests  in  Pampa  and  Odessa, 
enues  500-600%.  The  acquisition  brought  to  10 

Mynatt  Smith  is  president  of  the  the  number  of  papers  owned  by 
Monitor;  Archibald  McPhail  of  the  Freedom  Newspapers,  with  total 
Star,  and  Don  Morris  of  the  circulation  of  135,000.  Other  pa- 
Herald.  pers  are  in  Santa  Ana,  Colorado 

Mr.  Owens  said  he  had  reached  Springs.  Marysville,  CaHf.;  Bucy- 

rus,  O.;  Clovis,  N.  M, 

Pampa. 

Radio  station  KPDN,  Pampa, 
also  is  in  the  group. 


Hoiles  Group 
Buys  'Valley' 

Trio  in  Texas 

Brownsville,  Tex.  —  Sale  of 
three  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
newspapers  from  Leo  E.  Owens  to 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 

Associates,  owned  by  Mr.  and  — - — -  - o - 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hoiles  and  families  of  of  daily  newspaper  publishing. 

Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  was  announced  Juillard  in  Charge  i  n  ’  w/r 

Get.  2.  Mr.  Hoiles  pointed  out  it  was  Busmess  Men 

Mr.  Hoiles  said  the  purchase  the  policy  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Buy  Arkansas  Daily 

price  is  not  being  made  public.  Inc.,  to  permit  any  of  its  employe-  Paragould,  Ark.  —  Ten  Para- 

The  California  organization  as-  associates  to  enter  into  partnership  gould  business  men 

sumed  possession  of  the  Valiev  ‘*"‘1  this  policy  will  be  followed  on  chased  controlling  interest  in  the 

Evening  Monitor,  McAllen;  Val-  *he  three  valley  newspapers.  Paragould  Daily  Press  and  Daily 

ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  and  Pampa  (Tex.)  News,  one  of  the  Pr^s-Solofdione. 

Brownsville  Herald.  Freedom  newspapers,  announced 

Mr.  Owens  purchased  the  papers  that  its  publisher,  Ralph  Juillard, 

10  years  ago  and  during  his  own-  will  represent  the  new  owners  on 


J»AN  Francisco — A  prime  ex- 
-  ample  of  the  press’  answer  to  tele- 
Odessa  and  vision’s  challenge  was  presented 
here  by  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner  during  the  APME  convention 
when  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  James  Smyth  and  eight 
others  were  suspended. 

“Here’s  hot  news  which  tele¬ 
vision  can’t  cover  and  radio  can’t 
tell,’’  said  Bill  Wren,  managine 
have  pur-  ejjtor,  referring  to  the  story  and 
accompanying  sidebars  which  gave 
background,  interpretation  and 
evaluation. 

Examiner  coverage  of  this  story 
beaan  in  the  spring  of  1950  when 
S'-  Edward  S.  Montgomery,  former 
U.  S.  Marine  who  wears  an  ear- 
phone  as  the  result  of  his  war  ex- 
periences,  picked  up  a  tip  which 
was  to  bring  him  a  Pulitzer  award. 
Hearing  loud  boasting  by  a  drunk 
in  a  San  Jose  tavern,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  began  investigations  which 
resulted  in  a  series  exposing  tie- 
ups  between  the  Federal  income 
tax  officials  and  the  underworld. 

The  Examiner  expose  resulted 
in  the  indictment  of  one  of  the 
Stanton  Steuri,  who  has  been  Tax  Collector’s  top  aides.  This 
employed  by  the  Monroe  (Wis.)  cracked  open  the  entire  situation. 
Evening  Times  and  the  Orfordville  forced  the  subsequent  grand  jury 
(Wis.)  Journal,  has  purchased  the  investigations  despite  efforts  at 
Albany  (Wis.)  //eraW  from  Lester  several  Federal  levels  to  stop  them 
Arnold,  who  is  retiring.  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  condi- 

*  *  *  tions  which  compelled  the  Presi- 

Kenneth  T.  Anderson  of  Em-  dent  to  take  the  suspension  action, 

poria,  Kan.,  Democratic  nominee  Mr.  Wren  declared, 
for  governor  in  1950,  has  leased  Equally  competitive  with  the 
(with  option  to  buy)  the  Bonner  first  Hearst  newspaper  in  cover- 
Springs  (Kan.)  News  Press,  a  age  of  this  story  was  the  Hearst- 
weekly  which  has  been  edited  by  owned  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle- 
E.  D.  Jewett,  Jr.  Milo  W.  Sutton  tin,  who.se  staff  writer,  Dick  Hyer, 
will  be  editor.  received  a  subpoena  to  testify  b«- 

*  *  *  ^  fore  the  grand  jury  as  the  result 

Sale  of  the  St.  Mary’s  (Kan.)  of  disclosures  made  during  the  in- 

Star  to  R.  E.  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  vestigation. 

Tonganoxie,  Kan.,  has  been  an-  Mr.  Hyer,  a  veteran  crime  re¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  Miller,  editor,  porter,  first  disclosed  that  a  bill  of 
The  newspaper  has  been  owned  p-’rticulars  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Miller  family  more  than  50  which  listed  15  alleged  tax  law 
years.  violations.  This  bill  formed  the 

■  backbone  of  the  long  investiga- 

_  „  __  tion  of  the  Federal  tax  office  here. 

Cell  Plaque  Honors  . 

Civil  War  Editor 

Richmond,  Va. — Newsmen  and  •■u  j 

representatives  of  Confederate  To  Be  Distributed 
organizations  will  gather  Saturday  Scranton,  Pa. — Orphans’  court 
(Oct.  6)  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Judge  James  Brady  has  ordered 
to  pay  homage  and  to  dedicate  a  distribution  of  the  $883,881.69' 
bronze  plaque  to  John  Mitchell,  estate  of  the  late  William  R- 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  Lynett,  editor  and  publisher  of 
and  Richmond  Examiner  during  the  Scranton  Times.  The  balance 
the  Civil  War.  is  to  be  shared  by  Edward  I. 

Mitchell  was  imprisoned  at  Fort  Lynett  and  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett, 
Monroe,  in  1865  for  his  bitter  brother  and  sister  of  the  decedent 
pro  -  Southern  editorials.  The  and  present  co-publishers  of  the 
bronze  plaque  has  been  mounted  Times. 

at  the  door  of  Mitchell’s  cell,  to  Assets  of  the  estate  amounted 
be  unveiled  during  the  ceremonies  to  $1,193,658  before  deductions 
by  Carl  B.  Knight,  president  of  of  $308,777.01.  Assets  in  the 
the  Virginia  Press  Association  William  R.  Lynett  estate  include 
which  has  erected  the  Mitchell  one-third  undivided  interest  in  the 
Memorial  as  part  of  its  program  estate  of  Edward  J.  Lynett  father 
to  perpetuate  the  history  of  Vir-  of  the  decedent  which  is  now  in 
ginia  journalism.  process  of  administration. 
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In  the  Weekly  Field 

W.  E.  Klostermann  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Oakridge  (Ore.) 
Telegram  to  Mrs.  Florence  E. 
Brodie  who  has  been  employed  in 
the  Telegram’s  news  department 
since  June. 


Your  copy  is  waiting  for  you 
at  our  representatives  or  here  in  Worcester. 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


Already  the  nation’s  second  oil-reiining  center,  Phila* 
delphia  is  growing  greater  in  this  BIG  industry.  Sun 
Oil’s  expansion  embraces  a  polymerization  plant  for 
high-octane  gasoline,  plus  a  plant  for  lubricating  oils. 
Other  refiners  are  also  expanding— for  a  total  projected 
increase  here  of  over  $600,000,000! 


PHILADELPHIA,  THE  NATION’S  3rd  MARKET...  IS  STILL 
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CIRCULATION  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED  SINCE  1936! 

Under  The  INQUIRER’S  present  management,  circu¬ 
lation  has  zoomed  from  277,994  daily  to  648,098.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  has  grown  from  697,306  to  1,148,421. 
Advertising  has  climbed  at  the  same  swift  pace.  Today 
The  Inquirer  stands  First  in  Tot al,General,  Retail, 
Department  Store  and  Classified  Advertising! 


- 7a  ihe  §0^  I 


/  NIouj  In  its  18^*’’ 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Ad\/eftising  Leadership 
In  Philadelphia  !j4 


Jlnquirer 

Philadelphia  Prefers  The  Inquirer 


Fxclusve  Advertising  RepntentaHvet:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  Slate  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wocker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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NEA's  New  Science-Adventure 
Daily  Comic  Strip 

Beginning  Monday,  Nov.  5 


For 

proofs, 
write : 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


1200  West' Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


CHRIS  WELKIN  will 
appear  exclusively  in 
NEA  Full  Service  client 
n  EXTRA 


newspapers- 

added  comic  at  NO 
extra  cost  in  their 
BIG  BASIC  BUY? 


f  1  ^ 

1 
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<3TRANGE  adventure,  sky-high  humor  and  cosmic  age  wonders  will 
thrill  comic  page  fans  when  CHRIS  WELKIN,  Planeteer  begins  on 
Monday,  Nov.  5! 

Chris  Welkin  is  an  earth-born  scientist  of  the  year  1999.  His  fantastic, 
but  highly  probable,  adventures  take  him  out  into  the  endless  universe, 
with  its  mysterious  planets,  strange  space  ships  and  odd  inhabitants 
of  other  worlds. 


NEA  Service,  producer  of  fine  features  for  half  a  century,  developed 
this  noteworthy  new  daily  comic  strip  to  serve  the  surging  popular 
interest  in  science  adventure  and  space  travel.  CHRIS  WELKIN  is 
written  by  Russ  Winterbotham,  specialist  in  science  fiction,  and  is 
convincingly  illustrated  by  Art  Sansom. 


‘-andinc, 


V\U^r  BE 
THE  BIO  . 
Y  B<2A6^; 


B/itNCf  TUB  MBNTALBXr9i 
I  \^/OULC?  TALK  TOTUB^ 
PKlAniTIVB  CBBATUBB-Bl 


CAH'^  UNDEBOTANI?  THE 
LANOtlAOE,  BUT  THAT 
WEAPON  <3lVEO  /V}E  A 
OENEfZAU  IDEA  ! 

-^TAV  Pl/Tf  M 


WHAT'-9  HE 
■^AVINO, 


^  ya/B  fSLLOW  ^ 
^  BBlUCHBONUy  A 
BWNuepliA  you 
WK,t4  NO  UNPLBA^NT- 
AR5S  TO  yOUR^BLVBB. 
^TANP  Ai  yew  ABB  f 
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lAPA  Plans 
Gala  Meet  At 
Montevideo 

Final  arrangements  were  made 
this  week  for  several  special  activi¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  in  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  Oct.  8-12. 

The  organizing  committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Luis  Franzini,  editor  of 
El  Dia,  Montevideo,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  social  events 
during  the  convention,  during 
which  speakers  will  discuss  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  newsprint  supply,  ma¬ 
terial  shortages  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  (E  &  P,  Aug.  11,  Page  14, 
and  Sept.  15,  Page  28). 

The  National  Parliament  of 
Uruguay  has  scheduled  a  special 
session  to  receive  the  delegates, 
expected  to  be  approximately  300 
in  number.  A  race  will  be  run  in 
the  name  of  the  lAPA  at  the  Jock¬ 
ey  Club.  An  Uruguayan  “asado,” 
a  national  attraction  as  popular 
there  as  the  clambake  in  the  U.  S., 
has  been  arranged. 

Delegates  and  visitors  will  be 
offered  a  week-end  at  Punto  del 
Este.  most  fashionable  beach  resort 
in  Uruguay. 

Leslie  Highley,  association  man¬ 
ager,  left  New  York  Sept.  7  for 
Montevideo  and  visited  several 
members  on  his  way  there. 


Golden  Jubilee 

With  present  membership  at 
393,  SNPA  Secretary-Manager 
Walter  C.  Johnson  expects  it 
to  pass  the  400-mark  by  the 
time  of  the  50th  anniversary 
convention  in  1953 — probably 
in  Atlanta,  where  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  took  place. 

The  association  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  $81,000  last  year — 
$75,301  in  dues. 

Big  Birthday  Paper 
Printed  on  New  Press 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — Origin¬ 
ally  a  weekly,  the  daily  News- 
Journal  marked  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  Sunday  edition  of  56 
pages  Sept.  23. 

Of  special  note  was  the  fact  the 
big  paper  was  the  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Cosmopolitan 
press  built  by  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  Publisher  Julius 
Davidson,  still  active  at  80,  and 
his  son.  Editor  Herbert  M.  David¬ 
son,  were  proud  also  of  the  full- 
color  comics  now  printed  on  the 
new  40-page  press  and  of  color 
facilities  for  advertisers. 

The  press,  which  is  equipped 
with  the  Wood  Intrasetter,  per¬ 
mitting  two-page  jumps  on  collect 
runs,  was  built  on  a  solid  concrete 
foundation,  eliminating  a  pit. 
Drive  shafts  are  mounted  above 
ground. 


POWER  WITH  WORDS 

By 

DR.  CHARLES  E.  FUNK 

4 

world-famous  lexicographer,  editor  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Dictionaries,  inventor  of  EMPHATYPE*,  eminent  au¬ 
thor  and  authority  on  words  and  their  use. 

A  new  daily  feature  by  the  person  best  qualified 
to  write  on  the  subject. 

This  really  helpful  column  will  attract  millions  of 
readers — stenographers,  salesmen,  students,  executives 
housewives  and  others — who  are  anxious  to  increase 
their  "Power  With  Words." 

Friendly,  lively  and  readable.  Dr.  Funk  tells  how  to 
make  words  work — their  pronunciations,  meanings  and 
origins.  Free  leafets  will  be  offered. 


*A  new  sysfem,  now  in  use,  Jo  indicate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  which  eliminates  nearly  all  diacritical  marks. 


W  rite  todtty  or  wire  collect  to: 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

229  W.  43rd  Street  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Foreign  Press 
Under  Handicap 
In  Sweden 

By  Howard  E.  Larson 

Stockholm — A  long-smoulder¬ 
ing  point  of  contention  between 
Swedish  government  officials  and 
foreign  correspondents  here  has 
flared  up  again  after  a  new  “in¬ 
cident  of  discrimination"  against 
the  correspondents. 

The  controversy  is  over  the  fact 
foreign  newsmen  are  not  admit¬ 
ted  to  government  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  are  generally  overlooked 
in  regard  to  official  communiques 
and  handouts. 

The  “incident”  concerns  a  re¬ 
cent  press  conference  of  Prime 
Minister  Erlander  at  which  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  were  flatly  de¬ 
nied  admittance,  while  Swedish 
dailies  were  limited  to  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each.  (Purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  advance  release  of  a 
special  investigating  committee’s 
report  on  charges  of  homosexual¬ 
ity  against  Cabinet  Minister  Quen- 
sel.  who  will  resign  in  October.) 
One  influential  Danish  editor  even 
got  the  Danish  ambassador  to  call 
on  Foreign  Minister  Unden  but  to 
no  avail. 

Protests  Ignored 

No  isolated  instance,  this  dis¬ 
crimination  against  foreign  news¬ 
men  is  standard  policy  of  the 
Swedish  government.  Despite  re¬ 
peated  protests  by  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  individual  correspond¬ 
ents  over  this  handicap,  the  exclu¬ 
sion  remains.  Nor  has  any  real 
attempt  been  made  to  provide  sep¬ 
arate  press  conferences  for  corre¬ 
spondents  in  some  language  other 
than  Swedish. 

The  language  difficulty,  especial¬ 
ly  danger  of  misquote,  cited  by  a 
Foreign  Office  spokesman  as  par¬ 
tial  explanation  for  the  exclusion 
practice,  is  not  really  valid.  Of 
the  81  accredited  correspondents, 
representing  15  different  countries, 
currently  active  in  Sweden,  the 
great  majority  are  fluent  in 
Swedish. 

The  entire  AP  and  U.P.  staffs, 
for  instance,  are  Swedish  citizens, 
as  are  individual  correspondents 
for  INS.  New  York  Times,  NBC, 
London  Times,  London  Daily  Tel- 
ef^raph,  Manchester  Guardian, 
Deutsche  Presse  Agentur.  The 
other  correspondents,  including 
three  Americans,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  long-time  residents 
here  with  a  good  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  and  customs. 

The  usual  explanation  for  the 
exclusion  policy  is  a  lame  “such 
is  the  Swedish  custom.”  Ole  Jo- 
dahl.  Press  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  said; 

“For  the  present,  at  least,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  set¬ 
ting  up  regular  press  conferences 
in  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  out  news.  News  material  that 
could  be  of  interest  for  such  con¬ 
ferences  is  not  so  extensive  that 
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Church  Column 
Runs  on  Page  One 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  new  front-page  column, 
“The  Churches  Are  My  Beat,” 
written  daily  except  Monday  by 
John  Herndon. 

In  addition  to  church  news 
which  is  told  with  a  feature  touch 
in  paragraphs,  Mr.  Herndon  also 
carries  daily  “sentence  sermons” 
from  Winston-Salem  ministers  and 
a  light  story  from  a  clergyman 
each  afternoon. 


it  can’t  be  distributed  via  com¬ 
muniques  or  answered  individual¬ 
ly.” 

In  the  matter  of  communiques, 
too,  correspondents  have  a  com¬ 
plaint.  Previously,  all  government 
communiques — mostly  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Office —  were  sent  only  to 
Tidnings  Telegrambyra,  the  Swed¬ 
ish  news  agency.  Last  year,  after 
an  irksome  “incident  of  delay,” 
AP  and  U.P.  protested  so  strenu¬ 
ously  that  now  all  Foreign  Office 
communiques  are  sent  automatical¬ 
ly  to  AP,  U.P.,  Agence  France 
Presse,  as  well  as  to  TT. 

Individual  correspondents,  how¬ 
ever,  still  receive  only  “Important” 
dispatches — with  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  deciding  what  is  “important.” 
(This  correspondent  in  the  past 
six  months  received  three  such 
calls.) 

Currently,  a  petition  is  circulat¬ 
ing  among  correspondents  here  re¬ 
questing  that  they  be  permitted  to 
attend  non-secret  government  press 
conferences,  averaging  one  a 
month,  along  with  Swedish  news¬ 
men  or  that  regular  separate  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  correspondents  be 
initiated. 

B 

5  Newspapers  Give 
World  Affairs  Course 

Minneapolis — ^This  year,  200,- 
000  school  children  in  more  than 
3.000  classrooms  will  study  to¬ 
day’s  news  with  the  aid  of  the 
Program  of  Information  on  World 
Affairs,  a  study  and  quiz  project 
developed  as  a  public  service  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  in  1946. 

New.spapers  offering  the  pro¬ 
gram  include  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  and  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register. 

Each  week,  for  26  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year,  these  news¬ 
papers  will  publish  articles,  tests 
and  answers  on  world  subjects. 
Heart  of  the  program  is  a  guid;- 
book  with  study  outlines  and  read¬ 
ing  references  on  26  major  topics. 

Although  designed  primarily  for 
classroom  use  by  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students,  the  program 
is  also  widely  used  by  adult  study 
groups  and  organizations. 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  University 
of  Minnesota  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
is  director  of  the  program. 
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Prometheus,  an  ancient  Titan  who  according  to  Greek 
mythology  founded  civilization,  stole  fire  from  heaven 
and  bestowed  it  upon  man.  Zeus,  angered  by  this  act 
bound  him  to  Mount  Caucasus  and  caused  a  vulture  to 
dally  consume  his  liver,  which  grew  again  at  night,  and 
doomed  him  to  this  fate  until  some  immortal  should 
consent  to  die  for  him! 


In  Prometheus’  time  it  was  difficult  to  ‘show  the  light’ . . .  but,  not^ 
so  in  this  day  and  age!  For  instance,  YOU  can  ‘light  up’  all  West¬ 
chester  with  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  nine  Westchester 
Group  Newspapers . . .  and  no  vulture  will  pounce  upon  your  liver! 
Instead  prosp^ive  customers  will  pounce  upon  your  product . . . 
causing  increased  sales!  Why  .  .  .?  because  Westchester’s  435 
square  miles  represent  an  active  consumer  market  of  over  625,000 
civic  minded  people  whose  retail  expenditures  exceeded  $726,769,’ 
000  in  1949.  deposited  $736,114,000  in  Westchester  banks  and  have 
the  highest  effective  buying  income  in  the  entire  Nation! 

Westchester’s  business  vitality  is  largely  due  to  the  concoitrated 
distribution  of.  the  8,396  retail  establishments,  927  Manufacturing 
plants  and  640  wholesale  establishments  . . .  many  of  which  serve 
the  entire  U.  S.  as  well  as  Westchester  and  vicinity!  Contrary  to 
current  business  tjrends,  Westchester  business  is  increasing  rapidly! 

. . .  For  example.  Westchester  department  store  sales  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1%1  showed  an  increase  of  207°  over  the  same  period 
in  1950...  while  U.  S.  dept,  stores  had  only  a  27o  increase ...  and 
total  business  for  the  1st  6  months  of  ’51  increased  77o  over  the 
same  period  in  1950! 

These  facts  and  figures  all  point  Westchester  out  as  a  top  cmality 
market  for  your  product . . .  regardless  of  what  it  may  be!  Follow 
Promethus’  lead  and  steal  the  light  from  competition ...  with,  a 
result-getting  sales  promotion  in  the  Westchester  Group  News¬ 
papers! 
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W»A7'SN£W  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


TODAY'S 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN  \ 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN] 
FEATURE  OF  ' 


Ihe  Associated  Press 


We  Offer  YOl 

MAIIIN6  LIST  SERVICE 

List  your  names  on  plates  main¬ 
tained  for  your  exclusive  use. 
Addressed  to  your  order  when 
needed.  We  serve:  Publishers 
.  .  .  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 
Corporations  and  Associations. 
Pollard  Ailing  System  plates 
embossed.  Write  for  prices  and 
complete  Information. 

Hoosier  Addressing  Co. 

Box  6475  Indianapolis  26,  Ind. 


( Advertisement ) 
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Hot  Flashes 
Stopped— Now! 

If  the  boss  or  your  rlirnt  sets  hot  under 
the  collar  and  unhappy  when  the  (tale*, 
don't  come  rolling  in  .  .  .  solve  hbi  trou¬ 
bles  and  stop  his  hot  flashm  AT  ONt'K 
by  usinx  the  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Group  of  Xewspapers  with  their  42,f>fl<n| 
.ABC  circulation  and  ,0OO  Ef 

fective  Bnyinx  Income.  Sales  roll  in: 
tronbire  stop;  merchandisinx  assistance! 
heavy ;  fnll  information  and  free  sample 
—write  Box  511.  Harlinxen,  Texas. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT 


Pueblo  Stoifs 
Salute  Hoag  on 
80th  Birthday 

By  Herbert  Foster 

Pueblo,  Colo. — Frank  S.  Hoag, 
president  of  the  Star-Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  was  honored  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Star-Journal  and 
Pueblo  Chieftain  at  a  picnic  on  his 
80th  birthday  (Sunday,  Sept.  2-J). 

His  son,  Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr., 
is  publisher  of  the  dailies. 

More  than  250  employes,  for¬ 
mer  employes  and  their  families 
joined  in  the  barbecue  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoag  cut  two  large  cakes 
resembling  the  format  of  the  front 
pages  of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  two  oldest  employes  in  the 
point  of  service,  W.  H.  Minnick 
and  O.  M.  Hobbs,  press  room 
foremen,  gave  Mr.  Hoag  an  album 
containing  photographs  of  all  full¬ 
time  employes  and  those  who  have 
retired. 

Many  employes  have  been  on 
the  payroll  for  periods  ranging 
from  25  to  47  years. 

Ralph  C.  Taylor,  veteran  city 
editor  of  the  Star-Journal,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  surprise  party  and  was 
the  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Hoag  was  born  Sept.  23, 
1871  in  Ohio.  After  completing 
elementary  and  commercial 
school,  he  was  employed  as  a 
stenographer.  From  1890  to  1900 
he  was  a  bookkeeper  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  In  1901  he 
moved  to  Colorado  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Hoag’s  health. 

A  home  was  established  in 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Mr.  Hoag, 
after  measuring  lumber  for  a 
Colorado  Springs  firm  at  $14  per 
week,  became  associated  with  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette.  He 
worked  only  a  few  months  for  the 
Gazette  and  then  took  a  job  as 
advertising  solicitor  in  Pueblo  for 
the  Star-Journal. 

When  the  publishers  failed  to 
improve  the  editorial  content  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Hoag  returned  to 
Colorado  Springs,  remaining  there 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the 
paper,  the  stockholders  induced 
Mr.  Hoag  to  return  as  general 
manager. 

He  accepted  the  position  with 
the  understanding  that  if  he  be¬ 
came  financially  able,  he  could 
purchase  the  paper.  Mr.  Hoag 
bought  it  in  1918. 

On  Feb.  1,  1933,  he  consolidat¬ 
ed  the  town’s  two  papers. 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Hoag 
has  pressed  himself  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  better  newspapers  while 
taking  an  active  interest  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

■ 

Birthday  Edition 

The  Vista  (Calif.)  Press  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  by 
publishing  a  40-page  edition.  Ev¬ 
erett  M.  Remsburg  is  editor  and 
publisher  and  .^lan  B.  McGrew  is 
city  editor. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoag 

75th  Year  For 
White  Family 
As  Publishers 

Mexico,  Mo.  —  For  75  years, 
three  generations  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  have  published  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  recording  the  day- 
to-day  history  of  Missouri’s  “Little 
Dixie.” 

Today,  father  and  son,  L. 
Mitchell  and  Robert  M.  White 
II,  publish  the  Ledger.  Mitchell 
White’s  father,  the  late  Col.  R.  M. 
White,  followed  his  mother’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  turned  down  professional 
baseball  in  favor  of  journalism. 
His  mother  purchased  for  him  the 
Mexico  Weekly  Ledger  for  Sl.fKM). 
He  took  charge  Sept.  21,  1876. 

L.  Mitchell  White  succeeded  his 
father  as  editor  and  publisher  in 
1916.  Robert  M.  White  II  took 
over  the  active  management  of 
Ledger  on  his  return  from  the 
Army  in  1945.  “Mitch”  White  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association.  He  was 
also  the  first  son  of  a  president 
to  be  elected  president  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association. 

Mitchell  White  now  refers  to 
himself  as  “pinch  hitter”  at  the 
Ledger,  although  he  ^ends  most 
of  every  day  at  his  office.  His  son. 
Bob,  has  taken  over  the  active 
duties  as  editor.  On  the  AMiites’ 
75th  anniversary  as  three-genera¬ 
tion  publishers,  the  Ledger  re¬ 
newed  its  pledge  of  continuing  the 
same  policies. 

■ 

7-Col.  Papers  Run 
On  Monday,  Tuesday 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — ^The  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  is  printing  7- 
column  newspapers  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  each  week.  The 
normal  8-column  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Sunday. 

The  publishers  explained  that 
the  7-column  paper  was  necessary 
to  eliminate  “bob-tail”  pages  re¬ 
sulting  from  odd-size  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  bought  on  the  open  market. 


Paper  Storage 
First  Unit  In 
Expansion  Plan 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — A  500-ton 
capacity  newsprint  warehouse,  first 
step  in  a  plan  to  modernize  and 
increase  the  capacity  of  its  pub¬ 
lishing  plant,  is  under  construction 
on  property  acquired  recently  for 
expansion  of  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star 

First  unit  of  the  addition,  a  one- 
story  building,  will  be  used  initial¬ 
ly  to  handle  newsprint  storage. 
Future  plans  call  for  transfer  of 
the  composing  and  press  rooms 
from  the  present  three-story 
Union-Star  building  to  the  new 
addition. 

The  width  of  the  present  and 
newly-acquired  property  will  per¬ 
mit  staggering  the  floors  so  that 
the  building,  when  completed,  will 
provide  completely  streamlined 
production. 

From  the  main  floor  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  will  be  a 
short  flight  of  steps.  Editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  occupy  the  top  floor. 
The  new  composing  room  level 
will  be  half  way  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial.  Makeup  area  of 
the  composing  room  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  with  stereotyping  at  the  op¬ 
posite  end.  Its  floor  level  is  four 
feet  above  the  operating  level  of 
the  press  room,  so  that  press  plates 
can  be  sent  down  on  a  simple 
slide,  instead  of  by  elevator. 

The  roof  of  the  new  addition 
is  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  t 
the  weight  of  the  composing  room 
machinery.  The  other  section  of 
the  addition,  where  the  pressroom 
will  be  situated,  will  have  a  tem¬ 
porary  roof.  Thus,  future  construc¬ 
tion  will  consist  only  of  minor 
rearrangements  of  the  present  of¬ 
fices,  installation  of  two  half 
flights  of  stairs,  and  continuing 
the  walls  of  the  addition  upward 
one  more  floor. 

The  present  Union-Star  building 
was  erected  in  1926.  Occupancy 
of  the  new  structure  is  expected 
in  November. 


Children's  Pictures 
Illustrate  Weather 

Greenville,  S.  C. — ^The  News 
is  using  six  em  cuts  of  two-to-six- 
year-old  boys  and  girls  to  illustrate, 
its  page  one  weather  stories. 

Inset  in  the  stories,  the  cuts  are  | 
selected  for  the  forecast  mentioned 
in  the  story.  For  a  forecast  of 
thunder,  there  may  be  a  picture 
of  a  little  boy  holding  a  finger 
in  each  ear;  for  hot  weather,  a 
little  girl  wearing  a  sun  suit;  for 
rain,  a  boy  or  a  girl  wearing  a 
raincoat. 

The  idea  was  originated  by  Re¬ 
porter  F.  C.  McConnell,  III,  and 
executed  by  Staff  Photographer 
James  G.  Wilson,  Jr.,  who  has 
made  a  stockpile  of  pictures.  Each 
child  is  posed  in  several  different 
ways,  or  costumes. 
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National  Steel  is  a  complete,  self-contained  steel 
producer.  Its  production  starts  in  National 
Steel  properties  beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  It 
ends  with  finished  steel  and  specialized  products 
that  National  Steel  furnishes  to  the  industries 
of  America. 

Within  its  structure,  National  Steel  possesses 
every  resource  and  every  facility  required  for 
the  transformation  of  ore  into  steel. 

National  Steel  mines  and  quarries  yield  its  raw 
materials.  National  Steel  boats,  barges  and  trucks 
transport  its  products.  National  Steel  men  and 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


furnaces,  mills  and  machines,  melt . . .  roll . . .  finish 
.  .  .  distribute  its  steel. 

And  National  Steel  continues  to  expand,  continues 
to  implement  its  steel-making  power.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  blast  furnace,  open  hearth  furnaces 
and  other  major  facilities  will  increase  its  annual 
capacity  from  4,750,000  to  6,000,000  tons  of  ingots 
by  1952.  In  addition.  National  recently  purchased  ' 
a  site  for  a  completely  new  mill  on  the  East  Coast. 

This  is  National  Steel  .  .  .  completely  integrated, 
completely  independent  .  .  .  one  of  America’s 
largest  and  fastest  growing  producers  of  steel. 

CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


\ 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 

Detroit,  Michigan.  The  only  integrated 
steel  mill  in  the  Detroit  area.  Produces  a 
wide  range  of  carbon  steel  products  .  .  . 
is  a  major  supplier  of  all  types  of  steel  for 
the  automotive  industry. 


-•WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s  largest 
inde^iendent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 


^^STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION 

Unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 
Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore  from 
extensive  holdings  in  Great  Lakes  region. 
National  Steel  is  also  participating  in  the 
development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Blast  furnace  division  of  National  Steel 
located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION 

Coal  mines  and  properties  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high 
grade  metallurgical  coal  for  the  tremendous 
needs  of  National  Steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Located  in  Houston,  Texas.  Recently 
erected  warehouse  covers  208,425  square 
fet.  Provides  modern  facilities  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  National  Steel  products  through¬ 
out  Southwest. 
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St,  Petersburg 
Salutes  Dunlap 
On  Birthday 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — July  7, 
1912  found  St.  Petersburg  a  drow¬ 
sy  waterfront  fishing  village  of 
some  5,000  souls,  dry  of  news. 
Archie  Dunlap,  who  had  come 
down  from  Kentucky  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Independent, 
scoured  the  town  for  a  lead  story. 

Finding  none,  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  of  personals,  observations  and 
trivia  to  fill  the  space.  He  titled  it 
“The  Rambler.” 

Some  12.000  columns,  more 
than  1,000,000  words  and  39  years 
and  10  weeks  later,  St.  Petersburg, 
now  a  bustling  city  of  100,000, 
took  time  out  Sept.  26  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Dunlap  on  his  75th 
birthday. 

Mayor  Sam  Johnson  duly  pro¬ 
claimed  “Archie  Dunlap  Day.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  which 
acquired  the  Rambler  early  this 
year  from  the  Independent,  made 
the  day  a  memorable  one  for  the 
dean  of  Florida  newsmen. 

A  Gay  Nineties  parade  touched 
off  a  nine-hour  program  in  which 
the  Rambler  was  continuously  in 
the  spotlight.  In  the  parade  he 
rode  in  a  1914  Rambler  automo¬ 
bile. 

The  day's  climax  was  a  park 


BIG  DAY — Archie  Dunlap  and 
his  Missus  ride  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  parade  which  is  a  tribute 
to  him. 

birthday  party,  emceed  by  Times 
Editor  Nelson  Poynter  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  more  than  3,000  persons. 
Mr.  Dunlap  received  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  an  en¬ 
graved  citation. 

Then  the  Rambler  puffed  out  75 
candles  atop  a  giant  cake. 


Splurge  on  Sports 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  Hartford 
Courant  ran  five  pages  of  sports 
news  in  its  Sept.  27  editions,  the 
morning  daily’s  biggest  sports  sec¬ 
tion  since  pre-World  War  II  days. 


City  Editors  have  been  yelling  for  this  kind  of  radio!  It's  NEW  .  .  . 
rugged  .  .  .  dependable  ...  on  the  job  every  minute! 


Hallicrafters’  NEWSROOM  RADIO  monitors  the  vital  emergency 
radio  channels  that  spell  headline  stories.  Covers  all  prime  emergency 
channels— POLICE,  FIRE,  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  RAILROAD,  BUS,  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL,  SHIPPING.  Simple,  two-knob  control.  AC  or  DC. 

For  less  cost  than  a  cub  reporter’s  typewriter,  you  can  now  give  your 
news  department  the  radio  it  needs  for  year-after-year  performance. 

It’s  the  finest  precision  set  made  .  .  .  because  Hallicrafters  makes  more 
short-wave  radios  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined. 

Availability  Limited.  Ask  for  it  at  your  nearest  Radio  Parts  Distributor 
or  write  to  us  for  complete  information.  Act  NOW! 

S-81  NEWSROOM  RADIO— Covers  VHF  FM  152—174  Me. 
S-82— Covers  HF  FM  30-50  Me . 

hallicrafters  Dept.  EP 

WORLD’S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  PRECISION  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
CHICAGO  24,  ILUNOIS 


Troy  Publisher 
Spurs  Alabama 
Tree  Planting 

Troy,  Ala. — ^This  year.  Pike 
County  in  Alabama  will  plant 
nearly  a  million  pine  trees.  Here¬ 
tofore,  100,000  to  200,000  plant¬ 
ings  was  considered  “a  good  year” 
by  foresters. 

Publisher  Glenn  Jones  of  the 
Troy  Mes.senger  and  Troy  Herald 
said  the  big  jump  in  reforestation 
was  “almost  solely  because  of 
newspaper  publicity.” 

Mr.  Jones  was  interested  in  re¬ 
forestation  as  future  agricultural 
and  industrial  income  for  the 
South.  Then,  too,  the  saw,  pulp 
and  paper  mills  are  eating  up  pine 
trees  every  year. 

In  a  Messenger  editorial,  Mr. 
Jones  claimed  that  “for  population 
and  area  few,  if  any  counties  in 
the  South  can  surpass  Pike  in  the 
progress  made  thus  far.” 

“The  program  stems,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  continued,”  back  to  the 
time  when  the  publisher  secured 
the  interest  of  C.  P.  Pearson,  local 
pulpwood  dealer.  Pearson  agreed 
to  provide  the  use  of  automatic 
tree  planters  without  cost.  This 
generated  interest  because  hand 
planting  is  no  picnic.” 

Then  came  the  barrage  of  pub¬ 
licity,  first  telling  why  denuded 
acres  should  be  reforested,  then 
1  the  potential  income  from  forests. 
Later,  appeals  were  made  for  or¬ 
dering  pine  trees  from  the  State 
Nursery. 

Orders  came  in  one  by  one,  but 
they  kept  piling  up  as  the  news¬ 
paper  publicity  took  effect.  The 
campaign  is  still  ori. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  when  the 
paper  became  interested  in  the 
project,  he  got  encouragement 
from  no  one.  Many  people  were 
interested  in  other  projects,  but 
not  a  single  civic  agency  was  pro¬ 
moting  reforestation. 

The  Troy  publisher  said  every 
newspaper  in  the  South  might 
I  well  undertake  such  a  campaign. 

■ 

Bill  Marriott  Joins 
Malott  Brokerage 

William  H.  Marriott  this  week 
announced  his  partnership  with 
Harvey  Malott  Co.,  newspaper 
brokers,  with  offices  in  Kansas 
City  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Marriott’s  most  recent  con¬ 
nection  in  the  publishing  business 
was  with  Esquire  magazine.  For¬ 
merly  he  was  with  Parade,  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  and  newspapers  in  several 
other  cities. 

Mr.  Malott  has  bten  engaged  in 
the  newspaper  brokerage  field  for 
seven  years.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1919  on  the  Los 
A  ngeles  Express;  he  was  associated 
with  the  Portland  (O.)  Telegram, 
I  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  San 
I  Francisco  News,  and  Kan.sas  City 
I  Journal. 


Fuhiman's  Play 
Will  Be  Staged 

Atlanta — Plans  of  the  Atlanta 
Civic  Theater’s  1951-52  season  in¬ 
clude  production  of  a  new  three- 
act  comedy  drama  by  Lee  Fuhr- 
man,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal -Constitution  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  The  play,  entitled 
‘The  Local  Angle,”  tells  a  lusty 
and  rollicking  story  of  newspaper 
life  in  a  Southern  town. 

Baby  Products 
Brand  Column 
Goes  National 

“All  About  Baby,”  editorial  type 
co-op  ad  column,  goes  national 
early  in  1952,  in  major  market 
Sunday  newspapers. 

The  column  by  Mrs.  Don 
Gregory  made  its  debut  in  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  in 
March.  Mrs.  Gregory  was  having 
a  baby  of  her  own.  In  the  early 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  when 
she  began  to  plan  for  baby’s  ar¬ 
rival,  she  realized  she  didn’t  know 
one  brand  name  from  another  in 
baby  products. 

Mrs.  Gregory  then  decided  that 
telling  mothers  about  baby  prod¬ 
ucts  in  a  medium  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  reading  —  the  daily 
newspaper  —  would  bring  excellent 
advertising  results. 

With  a  broad  advertising  back¬ 
ground,  since  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  in  1942,  Mrs.  Gregory  has 
trained  department  store  employes, 
been  a  radio  writer  and  conrment- 
ator  and  handled  public  relations. 

“All  About  Baby,”  clicked  from 
the  start,  with  such  participating 
advertisers  as  Libby’s  Baby  Foods, 
United  Fruit  Co.,  RCA  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  records,  Dy-I>ee  Wash  Da- 
per  Service,  Abbotts  Milk,  Ed¬ 
wards  shoes,  even  Bobrow  cigars 
for  expectant  fathers. 

Response  has  filled  mail  bags. 
Letters  have  been  very  personal, 
indicating  that  mothers  are  writ¬ 
ing,  not  to  an  ad,  but  to  a  moth¬ 
er  who  .shares  their  problems. 

In  going  national,  “All  About 
Baby,”  will  be  represented  by  0. 
L.  Helfrich,  45  West  45th  Street. 
New  York,  national  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

■ 

Sales  Development 
In  Promotion  Dept. 

Chicago — Mel  Barker,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  announces  appointment  of 
Martin  W.  Tarpey  as  manager  of 
sales  development,  a  newly<reated 
division  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Tarpey  began  his  advertis¬ 
ing  career  in  Chicago  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1926  working 
in  classified,  and  later,  retail  de¬ 
partments.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  in  October  of 
1941. 
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The  big  news  in  Ad  Aiiey  is- 


McKesson  t  robbins 


It’s  the  biggest  break  America's  drug  stores  ever  had  -  the  McKesson  &  Robbins  Christmas  Gift 
Promotion  Plan! 

It's  a  plan  to  make  the  drug  store  America’s  Gift  Headquarters  -  not  only  in  '51,  but  for  years  to  come! 

The  big  gun  will  be  fired  on  Sunday,  December  2nd,  when  PUCK  and  other  Sunday  comics  bring  the 
exciting  McKesson  &  Robbins  Gift  Section  to  more  than  fifty  million  consumers. 

The  nation's  top  manufacturers  will  show  their  wares  in  that  big,  colorful  section.  And  they'll  be  telling 
fifty  million  consumers:  "THIS  CHRISTMAS,  TRY  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FIRST!” 

And  in  the  drug  stores  -  another  surprise!  For  the  first  time  in  history,  shoppers  will  see  the  won¬ 
derful,  beloved  comic  characters  from  PUCK's  pages  -  in  a  carnival  of  selling  displays! 


For  the  greatest  promotion  in  their  history,  McKesson  &  Robbins 


picked  PUCK,  the  Comic  l^eekly.  And  they  had  good  reasons! 


They  knew  that  no  other  form  of  printed  advertising  gets  as  much  attention,  readership,  and  response 
as  Sunday  comics. 

They  knew  that  4  out  of  5  adults  (and  almost  ^  children)  read  comics  regularly,  avidly,  thoroughly! 

They  knew  that  PUCK,  with  other  independent  Sunday  comics,  would  give  them  a  tremendous  audience 
of  fifty  million  family  readers  -  the  bulk  of  America’s  gift  shoppers. 

They  knew  that  PUCK  penetrates  big  markets  where  the  money  is  -  with  impact  at  the  lo^  level, 
where  the  sales  are! 

And  they  knew  that  the  history-making  bow  of  PUCK  comic  characters  in  retail  displays  would  make 
this  promotion  unique,  unforgettable,  and  unequalled  in  all  retailing. 

Watch  for  the  results! 


HERE  ARE  THE  MANUFACTURERS  FEATURED  IN  THE  PROMOTION: 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORP. 
AMITY  LEATHER  PROOUCTS  CO. 

B  B  PEN  CO. 

THE  BARBASOl  CO. 
lOHN  H  BRECK,  INC. 

BOURJOIS.  INC 
BRISTOL  MYERS  CO 
BVMART,  INC 

CARNELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 
CHAMBERLAIN  SALES  CORP 
CHERAMY,  INC. 

COTY,  INC. 


CROYOEN 

THE  DeVILBISS  CO 
DOESKIN  PRODUCTS.  INC 
EAGLE  RUBBER  CDMPANY.  INC 
HUDNUT  SALES  CDMPANY.  INC 
IDEAL  TOY  CORP 
LANDERS.  FRARY  g  CLARK 
MCKESSON  g  ROBBINS.  INC 
MOHAWK  BRUSH  CO 
NORTHAM  WARREN  CORP 
PERSONNA  BLADE  COMPANY.  INC 
THE  PROCTER  g  GAMBLE  CO 


PRO-PHY  LAC  TIC  BRUSH  CO. 
REMPEL  MANUFACTURING.  INC 
RITEPOINT  CO..  INC 
SCHNEFEL  BROTHERS 
SCRIPTO,  INC. 

SEIBERLING  LATEX  PRODUCTS  CO. 

TEK  HUGHES 

TOWNE  LUGGAGE.  INC. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TIME  CORP. 
L  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 

WECO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ALLEN  B.  WRISLEY  CO. 


THE  Comic  WEEHY 


Tfi*  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Wankly—A  HuarsI  Publlcafion 
63  Vosoy  St;  N.  Y.,  Hnarst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  406  Haarst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Time  Plans  Program 
To  Offer  J-Schools 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


Time  magazine  has  announced 
a  “continuing  program  to  get  to 
know  young  men  training  for  jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  help  them  learn 
about  us.” 

A  traveling  classroom  is  being 
prepared  “which  will  show  what 
kind  of  a  magazine  Time  is  and 
what  it  stands  for  against  the 
background  of  the  history  of 
American  journalism.” 

This  chance  to  know  its  opera¬ 
tions  more  intimately,  says  Time, 
will  be  offered  to  some  10,000 
students  in  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  at  70  or  more 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  project  was  given  a  trial 
run  this  summer  when  Allan  B. 
Ecker,  former  “education”  and 
“press”  sections  writer,  lectured 
about  his  magazine  at  15  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism. 

Mixed  Emotions 

Time  also  sent  a  representative, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Goodgion,  to  the 
AEJ  convention  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  There  Mrs.  Goodgion 
conveyed  to  the  teachers  that 
Time  would  like  to  help  out  in  de¬ 


sirable  ways,  a  bit  of  information 
received  with  mixed  emotons. 

The  educators  had  not  forgotten 
“fraud  and  delusion”  piece  Time 
had  done  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Good¬ 
gion  was  reminded  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  of  the  lingering  resentment;  and 
also  of  a  widespread  judgment 
among  the  teachers  that  Time 
doesn’t  exactly  represent  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  unbiased  reporting. 

One  question  raised  with  the 
Time  representative  was  why  her 
magazine  had  ignored  the  numer¬ 
ous  letters-to-the-editor  protesting 
the  “fraud  and  delusion”  piece. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Time 
won’t  embark  upon  its  efforts 
“blind.”  If  the  magazine  really  has 
its  heart  in  this  thing,  it  will  con¬ 
sult  pretty  carefully  with  the 
schools  to  learn  where  the  most 
important  opportunities  for  assis¬ 
tance  lie. 

There  is  much  it  can  do,  from 
audio-visual  aids  to  internships. 
There  are  deans  and  professors  of 
journalism  within  quick  distance 
of  Time-Life’s  New  York  offices 
who  would  be  glad  to  advise. 


Notice  to  Newspapers  who 
plan  to  dispatch  Christmas 
packages  to  troops  fighting 
in  Korea. 

Contact: 

LESTER  A.  STONE, 

\’ice-President 

Hampden  Novelty 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


i  Australia 

I  •  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  of  advorfitort,  advartia- 
ing  aganH,  publithing,  prinf- 
I  ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 

I  Autfralia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  aalaa 
campaigns  or  ara  intaratfad 
in  Wiasa  tarritoriat  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hanlltoi  Stroof 
SydMy,  Aistralla 

I  r«bllihad  Monthly.  Ona  Year  Subteriptloa 
SI  R 


Holyoke,  Mass. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 


Layouts,  Datignt,  Spacifications  and  Enginoaring  Suparvition 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 


Structural,  Mechanical  and  Elactrical  Enginaaring 


80  Federal  Street  Boston  10,  Moss. 


In  preparing  its  “visiting  class¬ 
room”  Time  should  not  assume 
too  great  unfamiliarity  of  journal¬ 
ism  students  with  “Time’s  prac¬ 
tices  and  philosophy  of  news  gath¬ 
ering.” 

At  a  number  of  schools,  at  least, 
the  consequences  of  these  “prac¬ 
tices  and  philosophy”  are  used  as 
illustrations  of  dubious  journalism. 

There  certainly  is  no  lack  of 
awareness  among  the  teachers, 
however,  of  Time’s  peculiar  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  journalism, 
or  of  journalism  students’  enor¬ 
mous  curiosity  about  this  publica¬ 
tion. 

For  some  reason  it  takes  hold 
of  their  imaginations,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  .  .  .  unfortunately 
...  of  a  pre-occupation  with  Time 
style. 

This  shows  up  in  beginning 
news  writing  assignments.  Journal¬ 
ism  teachers  have  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  appearance  of  the 
“Gone  but  not  forgottten  was 
hook-nosed,  pin-headed  Joseph 
Doaks  .  .  .”  kind  of  writing  among 
the  first  batches  of  student  stories 
each  autumn,  and  quickly  dispose 
of  it  with  a  few  well-directed 
blows  over  the  head. 

Mr.  Linen's  Comment 

James  A.  Linen,  who  wrote  of 
Time’s  contribution  to  journalism 
education  in  his  “letter  from  the 
publisher,”  has  this  to  say  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students: 

“This  year’s  crop  seems  to  have 
a  real  awareness  of  the  “geo¬ 
graphy  of  the  news,’  springing 
partly  from  war-born  familiarity 
with  distant  places,  partly  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  exchange 
students.  This  consciousness  that 
‘news  is  where  it  happens’  can 
bring  a  sense  of  balance  and  per¬ 
spective  to  U.  S.  journalism — 
which  too  often  in  the  past  has 
focused  too  much  on  the  big  cities 
and  the  world’s  glamor  spiots.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  Ecker’s  presen¬ 
tations  this  summer,  Mr.  Linen 
says: 

“They  (students)  weren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  drafting  lofty  codes  of 
a  new  journalism.” 

Fact  is,  it’s  pretty  important 
that  college  kids,  in  whatever 
field,  “draft  lofty  codes.”  That’s  a 
particular  contribution  that  profes¬ 
sional  education  makes  to  its  pro¬ 
fession. 

Drill  in  Fundcnxientals 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — ^With 
all  the  intricacies  of  present-day 
news  gathering  and  writing.  West 
Virginia  University’s  School  of 
Journalsm  still  is  not  overlooking 
fundamentals.  Weekly  spelling 
tests  begun  last  year  brought  good 
results,  so  now  the  school  has  in¬ 
stituted  similar  drills  in  punctua¬ 
tion,  grammar,  and  current  events. 

Director  P.  1.  •  Reed  said  one 
class,  comopsed  of  sophomores, 
improved  its  spelling  last  semester 
from  78%  correct  in  January  to 
89%  in  May.  Basis  for  the  tests  is 
a  list  of  600-most  frequently  mis¬ 
spelled  words  found  in  students’ 
class  papers  and  Daily  Athenaeum 
copy. 


'Demon'  Scores 
.800  in  25- Year 
Grid  Forecasts 


Lexington,  Ky.  —  Herman  W. 
Phelps,  managing  editor  of  the 
Lexington  Herald,  is  observing  the 
25th  anniversary 
of  his  weekly  col¬ 
umn  predicting 
the  outcome  of 
each  Saturday’s 
college  football 
games. 

Writing  under 
the  name,  “The 
Demon  Dope- 
ster,”  Mr.  Phelps 
has  a  quarter- 
century  average 
of  about  .800  in 
calling  his  shots 
games. 

At  an  anniversary  luncheon,  an 
engraved  gold  football,  watch- 
chain  size,  and,  appropriately,  a 
small  crystal  ball  were  given  the 
managing  editor  by  his  fellow  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  column  originally  had  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  Kentucky  Wildcats,  but 
in  the  last  year  or  so  even  that 
team  has  gotten  the  word  and 
usually  is  doing  what  The  Demon 
said  it  would. 


major 


Gruesome  Picture 

The  weekly  column  is  illustrated 
with  a  half-column  picture  alleg¬ 
ing  to  portray  The  Demon.  It 
shows  a  flat-headed,  cross-eyed  and 
snaggle-toothed  moron. 

For  years  identity  of  The  De¬ 
mon  was  a  secret  in  the  Herald 
newsroom,  but  gradually  fellow 
golfers  and  other  sportsmen  have 
learned  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  the  man 
who  calls  the  Saturday  scores  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  Phelps  cites  that  Ed  Dan- 
forth,  who  .started  his  newspaper 
career  in  Lexington,  began  writing 
his  Wayward  Boye  prediction  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
about  the  time  the  Demon  column 
was  born. 

A  member  of  the  Herald  staff 
since  1915,  Mr.  Phelps  started  out 
as  office  boy  and  down  through 
the  years  has  held  every  news¬ 
room  job  except  that  of  society 
editor.  He  was  telegraph  editor 
when  he  originated  the  column. 


72-Page  Edition 
On  Flatbed  Press 

Madera,  Calif  —  The  Daily 
News-Tribune  published  a  72-page 
edition  Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  opening  of  ffie 
Madera  District  Fair.  It  carried 
107,464  lines  of  paid  advertising, 
an  increase  of  26.866  lines  over 
last  year’s  56-page  special. 

This  edition  was  produced  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  News-Tribune  18- 
man  staff  in  its  own  plant.  It  con¬ 
tained  10  sections  of  8  and  6  pages 
each  printed  on  an  8-page  Goss 
Comet  flatbed  press. 
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IT’S  EASY:  Just  do  what  more  than  100 
newspapers  are  doing  now — send  your 
files  regularly  to  the  nearest  Keeordak 
■Microfilming  Center  ...  to  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans.  Chicago,  or  New  York. 

In  sliort  ord^r  you  w  ill  receive  Reeonlak 
microfilm  editions  w  hieli  w  ill  remain  sharp  and 
clear  through  the  years  .  .  .  which  will  have 
800  or  12(K)  pages  on  each  compact  roll,  de¬ 
pending  ii|K>n  your  choice  of  reduction  ratios. 

Besides  preserving  the  news,  you'll  also 
simplify  matters  greatly  for  your  staff — 
Recordak  inicrofilin  editions  can  be  filed  at 
the  finger  tips— in  approximately  2%  of  the 
space  currently  required  for  bound  volumes. 
Each  100-ft.  roll  just  8  ounces  light . . .  and  no 
larger  than  your  palm — which  ends  stretch¬ 
ing  and  straining  once  and  fur  all. 


The  best  way  to  keep  the  news.  Your  Recordak 
microfilm  editions  will  remain  intact  year  after 
year — a  great  convenience  for  your  writers. 
Every  detail  of  the  original  w  ill  appear  sharp  and 
clear  w  hen  enlarged  to  convenient  reading  size 
in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader.  And  the  film  can 
be  S[K*eded  from  page  to  page  at  will. 

Get  full  details  on  the  low  cost  of  Recordak 
Newspa|K*r  Service.  ^  rite  Recordak  Corporation 
{Subsidiary  of  Kastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
.Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak"  is  a  trade~nuah 


Halt  wear  and  tear  on  back-issue  fdes. 
Don't  just  shake  your  head  when  voii  l<K>k 
at  your  old  back -issue  files — something 
can  1h‘  done.  ^ On  can  end  the  problem  of 
flaking,  yellowing,  and  clipping  lossi's  for 
giKxl  . .  .  by  simply  forwarding  your  files  to 
tbe  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center. 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  newspaper  application. 


Mrs.  Schiff 
Pens  Notebook 
In  N.  Y.  Post 


l^epredenta  live 


'wipapet 


Rusty  Howland  Gives 
Antidote  for  Commies 


merit  that  the  government  will 
take  care  of  us.  But  socialism  or 
the  welfare  state  ruins  all  initia¬ 
tive.  The  best  antidote  for  the 
poison  of  the  welfare  state,  or 
communism,  is  profit  sharing. 

“Profit  sharing  puts  the  worker 
back  on  the  team.  It  restores  to 
him  one  of  the  greatest  human 
satisfactions — the  development  of 
his  capabilities  to  the  utmost. 


Albert  W.  (lowland 


Why  this  intense  interest  in  Schiff  related. 
profit  sharing,  Mr.  Howland?  But  “such  a  dif- 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “I’m  a  mem-  ficult  job”  was 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Profit-  shelved. 

Sharing  Industries.  That’s  one  “However,”  she 
thing.  For  another,  1  believe  in  wrote  in  the  in- 
profit  sharing  from  a  purely  selfish  troduction  to  her  first  notebook, 
angle — I’ve  made  more  money  “as  the  years  pass,  so  many  inter- 
since  I’ve  given  more  away.  esting  people  and  things  continue 

“But” — and  he  pounded  the  top  to  cross  my  path  that  I’ve  decided 
of  a  table — “I  believe  in  it  fer-  to  risk  it. 

vently  for  the  U.  S.  because  of  “1  want  to  do  this  to  share  with 
what  it  can  do  to  increase  our  na-  like-minded  people  the  excitement 
tional  industrial  efficiency.  That’s  and  stimulation  that  keep  me 
the  main  reason.”  burning  and  active  as  publisher  of 

Objective*  50%  ^  militantly  liberal  newspaper,  in 

into  which  is  put  33  1/3%  of  the  ^  .  vi  .  u  i,  #  n  f 

^  I o r/  t  Thc  fitst  Notcbook  told  of  Mrs. 

t  ^  Schiffs  participation  in  a  National 

“I’ll  be  •  F.conom^  Conference  for  Israel 

Ssratl  “urin^  Ihp  sLp,.;  aS 

than  myself,  I  don  t  want  what  .  t>  *  u.*,,  c*of 

I’m  saying  to  sound  like  a  lecture  “J8cd  Post  readers  to  buy  State 

tr,  n,.biub%rc  all  a™  I  of  Israel  bonds. 


Check  this  complete  line  of  press  pack¬ 
ing  which  offer  the  proper  gauges  or 
combination  of  gauges  for  every  press 
condition. 

COMBING — An  extremely  durable  clean 
printing  laminated  blanket.  Gauges 
.062",  .083",  .093". 

“TIXOl’E”  CO.VTEI)  FEET  — For 
those  who  prefer  a  softer  packing  ^ 
than  COMBING.  Gauges  .083’,  .093’. 
CXCOATED  WOOL  FELT — Gauges 
.063",  .072",  .083".  V 

TOP  Drawsheet  is  firm,  durable.  \ 
economical  and  of  long  life.  Gauges  \ 
.016",  .025",  .030".  ^ 

GOLD  TYMP.W  Drawsheet — An  old  fav¬ 
orite  for  flat  bed  presses.  Gauge  .012". 
IMPROVED  SAT1SF.4CTIOX  —  A  fabric 
impregnated  with  "Neoprene”  and  coated 
with  “Calvaprene.”  Gauges  .024",  .026". 
STEBUNG — The  latest  plastic  drawsheet. 
Gauge  .025". 

Cl’SlIIOX  CORK*— A  highly  resilient  un¬ 
derpacking.  Gauges  .059"  to  .085". 
TIN'Gl'ECORK* — Much  firmer  than 
“CUSHION  CORK”  and  preferred  where 
precision  plates  are  available.  Gauges 
.032",  .055'^  to  .086". 

KORKER* — Under  Blanket  for  older  typri 
presses  or  where  an  unfavorable  mechani¬ 
cal  condition  exists.  Gauges 
.058"  to  .070". 

FOI'NDATIOX  — A  Arm.  dur-  h  J  I  1  I 
able  oilproof  under  packing  H  1 1 I 
laminated  by  du  Pont  with  ■  I  I  k  I 
“Neoprene.”  Gauges  .032',  .040',  HAAAJ 
.053"  to  .085",  .120". 
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Scrap  is  raw  material  in  the  wrong  place. 
Getting  it  to  the  right  place  is  the  job 
of  dealers  like  Morris  Lipsett . . .  even  if 
they  have  to  scuttle  a  fleet  or  tear 
down  miles  of  elevated  railway 
to  do  it.  Until  Lipsett  showed  his  face, 
dealers  in  scrap— and  junk  and 
waste  materials— bought  leftovers 
from  industry  or  from  small 
neighborhood  junk-yards.  Lipsett 
made  his  business  big  business  by 
ripping  down  entire  buildings,  buying 
old  battleships,  tearing  down  New 
York’s  Second  Avenue  “El”.  For  a 
fresh  insight  into  America’s  critical 
scrap  picture,  read  . . . 


The  Man  Who  Sank  a  Navy 

”  '  .  V  .  by  All0n  Churchill 

in  October  NATION’S  BUSINESS 


Who'll  bo  the  hero 
.  .  .  who'll  bo  the  ham? 


J,  K.  Lasser’s  and  Walter  Ross*  amazing  piece,  “you  Are 
Richer  Than  You  Think.” 


The  unpredictable  thing  about  any  World  Series  is  you 
never  know  until  it’s  over  what  dark  horse  will  perform  like 
Pegasus  . . .  what  big  name  will  make  some  numbskull  play. 
The  great  Christy  Mathewson  once  lost  five  out  of  seven 
Series  starts  .  .  .  Mickey  Owen  after  105  errorless  games 
dropped  that  famous  third  strike  . . .  yet  Pepper  Martin,  the 
Ozark  hillbilly  hit  .500  in  the  series,  stole  five  bases  and  won 
a  series  for  the  Cards.  Read  "AH  Who  Glitter  Are  Not  Gold” 
by  Stanley  Frank. 


Who  advlsos  tho  advisors? 

There’s  a  man,  name  of  Sheldon  R.  Coons,  who  used  to  be 
way  upstairs  at  RCA,  Gimbels  and  Lord  8s  Thomas,  but 
now  helps  other  top  executives  get  the  most  out  of  all  the 
special  advisory  talent  they  have.  A  doctor’s  doctor  is  a  rare 
talent,  and  “The  Man  With  the  Answers”  by  Collie  Small 
is  rewarding  reading. 


Businoss  Is  a  ploasuro 

No  magazine  for  businessmen  makes  business  so  interesting 
as  Nation’s  Business.  Few  offer  such  interesting  background 
for  story  material  to  newspaper  people.  None  has  the  kind 
of  grass  roots  appeal  and  readership  so  precious  to  the 
public  relations  man  fathering  an  advertising  campaign 
aimed  at  Washington  Influence.  Ask  lor  a  complimentary 
copy  ot  the  October  issue,  and  enjoy  yoursell. 


You  just  inhoritod  $41,000 

If  you  got  a  letter  this  morning  telling  you  that  you  had 
suddenly  come  into  $41,000  free  of  income  and  estate  taxes, 
how  would  you  feel?  Don’t  scoff,  it  may  be  coming  to  you 
.  • .  the  new  Social  Security,  effective  the  first  of  this  year, 
may  turn  out  to  be  your  long  lost  uncle.  Read  his  will  in 
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Defense  Production 


When  Congress  revised  and  extended  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  it  relaxed  a  squeeze 
on  business  profits. 

President  Truman  has  asserted  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  Congress  cripples  the  government  in 
its  effort  to  prevent  inflation  which,  as  he  puts 
it,  could  lead  to  “enrichment  and  profiteering 
for  the  few,  economic  hardship  and  misery  for 
the  many.” 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  rescind  its  action. 

This  editorial  aims  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  conflict  of  opinion. 

The  Squeeze 

The  squeeze  on  profits  was  imposed  in  the 
name  of  price  stabilization.  The  idea  behind  it 
was  simple.  The  selling  prices  of  industrial 
products  were  to  be  held  under  a  tight  lid.  But 
many  industrial  costs  are  affected  by  “escala¬ 
tor”  clauses  of  one  kind  or  another  which  tend 
to  boost  production  costs.  Thus,  with  rising  costs 
and  fixed  prices,  profits  would  be  squeezed  and 
much  of  the  cost  of  defense  would  thereby  be 
shifted  from  those  favored  by  escalator  clauses 
to  business  concerns. 

The  mechanics  of  this  squeeze  on  profits  were 
complicated.  But  here,  in  brief,  is  how  it  was  to 
work.  The  first  step  was  to  require  manufac¬ 
turers  to  set  ceiling  prices,  effective  May  28,  for 
their  products. 

These  ceiling  or  maximum  prices  were  to 
allow  for  increases  in  manufacturers’  costs  that 
had  occurred  since  Korea.  But  they  did  not 
allow  for  all  increases.  Manufacturers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  not  include  increases  in  indirect 
costs  —  office  or  selling  costs.  Neither  could  they, 
in  calculating  their  new  prices,  include  in¬ 
creases  in  the  costs  of  materials  or  direct  labor 
that  had  come  after  March  15.  This  was  the 
first  phase  of  the  squeeze  on  profits. 

The  second  phase  was  prepared  by  not  put¬ 
ting  a  ceiling  on  costs.  The  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  said  it  could  not  disturb  the  operation  of 
“escalator”  clauses  by  which  wage  rates  are 


Be  Caught  in 

geared  to  the  cost  of  living.  Moreover,  nothing  | 
could  be  done  to  curb  the  operation  of  the  farm-  | 
ers’  “escalator”  clause,  the  farm  parity  arrange-  | 
ment.  Under  it,  the  federal  government  under-  ♦ 
writes  higher  prices  for  farm  products  to  match  \ 
increases  in  the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy.  So  i 
this  left  wages  and  many  materials  costs  free 
to  rise  against  a  ceiling  imposed  on  the  prices 
of  what  industry  has  to  sell.  • 

Reliefs  at  a  Loss 

On  two  conditions  only  would  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  permit  a  company  to  raise 
its  prices  and  escape  this  squeeze.  One  of  these  j 
was  that  increased  costs  had  more  than  wiped  j 
out  its  profits;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  loss.  The  other  condition  was  that 
the  industry  of  which  the  company  is  a  part 
was  not,  as  a  whole,  making  “excess  profits.” 
That  is,  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  could  not  get 
price  relief  if  its  overall  profits  before  taxes 
were  greater  than  85  percent  of  its  average 
profits  during  the  best  three  of  the  four  years 
from  1946  through  1949.  Many  companies  ex¬ 
pected  that  their  profits  would  be  cut  drastically  ' 
before  they  could  get  through  this  narrow 
escape  hatch.  ♦ 

Profits^ Going  Down 

When  this  squeeze  on  profits  was  set  up,  we  ^ 
were  told  that  industry  as  a  whole  was  report¬ 
ing  record  profits.  But,  it  was  equally  true  that 
wage  rates  and  farm  prices  also  were  at  record 
high  levels.  And  it  was  also  true  that,  under 
the  impact  of  rising  taxes  and  the  dislocations 
caused  by  the  defense  mobilization  program, 
profits  actually  were  on  the  way  down. 

By  the  time  Congress  acted  to  relax  the 
squeeze,  corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  were 
running  at  a  rate  20  percent  lower  than  they 
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the  Squeeze? 


had  been  six  months  before.  And  the  clear 
prospect  was  that  they  would  continue  to 
decline. 

So  the  issue  put  up  to  Congress  was  simply 
this.  Should  business  firms  stand  so  much  of 
the  brunt  of  the  defense  costs  while  “escalator” 
clauses  continued  to  exempt  organized  workers 
and  farmers  from  paying  their  share  of  those 
costs? 

But  this  question  actually  is  much  broader 
than  one  of  fairness  or  unfairness  alone.  One 
certain  effect  of  such  a  squeeze  on  profits  would 
be  to  undercut  the  capacity  of  private  industry 
to  install  the  new  plants  and  equipment  needed 
for  our  mobilization  effort.  Today  —  unlike 
World  War  II  — private  industry  is  financing  al¬ 
most  all  of  our  huge  program  to  expand  pro¬ 
duction.  And  about  two-thirds  of  the  money 
that  has  been  plowed  into  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  our  industrial  machine  since 
World  War  II  has  come  out  of  profits. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Congress  decided  last 
summer  to  relax  the  pressure  on  profits.  This 
was  done  by  the  controversial  Capehart 
Amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  amendment  has  serious  administrative 
weaknesses.  But  some  measure  with  the  same 
purpose  is  needed  to  maintain  profits  at  a  high 


enough  level  to  finance  the  huge  and  continuing 
expansion  of  our  industrial  machine  that  is  now 
underway. 

A  New  Squeeze? 

As  soon  as  the  amendment  was  enacted,  the 
President  asked  Congress  to  revise  the  law 
again.  The  heart  of  his  proposal  is  to  restore  to 
the  Administration  the  powers  it  used  last 
spring  to  arrange  the  squeeze  on  profits  out¬ 
lined  here. 

If  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  this  tech¬ 
nically  complicated  controversy,  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  the  basic  issues  — which  Congress 
must  decide  — are  still: 

1.  Whether  we  really  shall  make  an  effort 
to  distribute  fairly  the  burdens  of  inflation 
caused  by  our  defense  mobilization  — 

2.  Whether  farmers  and  organized  work¬ 
ers  should  be  exempted  from  these  sacri¬ 
fices  by  escalator  clauses  — at  the  expense 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  — 

3.  Whether  profits  should  be  squeezed 
still  more  — at  the  risk  of  putting  a  fatal 
squeeze  on  the  effort  of  industry  to  build 
new  plants  and  install  new  tools.  These  new 
facilities  are  essential  to  maintaining 
American  living  standards  — and  they  are 
the  heart  of  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Americans  face  no  more  important  economic 
issues  at  this  time. 
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Reg  Manning  Tries 
To  Make  Them  Laugh 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

RtGiNALD  W.  Manning,  who 
this  year  joined  the  select  com¬ 
pany  of  Pulitzer  Prize  winners, 
believes  in  mak¬ 
ing  people  laugh. 

“If  I  can  give 
the  reader  some¬ 
thing  to  laugh  at 
after  he  gets 
through  looking 
at  today’s  head¬ 
lines,  I’m  all  for 
it,”  he  says.  And 
so  the  grim  news 
which  is  the  us¬ 
ual  grist  for  the 
editorial  cartoon-  Manning 
ist’s  mill  more  often  than  not  gets 
the  humorous  touch  from  the 
Manning  brush. 

“The  way  to  get  your  views 
across,”  the  cartoonist  believes,  “is 
not  to  anger  people  or  insult  them, 
but  to  argue  with  them  in  an 
amiable  way,  as  you  would  with 
a  friend.  I  never  get  too  mad 
about  anything.”  It’s  a  policy 
that  manages  to  satisfy  the  vari¬ 
ous  political  slants  of  the  130-odd 
newspapers  which  receive  the 
Manning  cartoons  via  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

^Schooling  Is  Handicap' 

Visiting  New  York  last  week 
with  Mrs.  Manning,  the  cartoonist 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society, 
which  gave  him  a  silver  T-square, 
“the  sword  of  our  trade.”  He 
told  his  fellow  cartoonists:  “I’d 
rather  receive  a  nod  from  this 
particular  group  than  a  degree 


from  any  university  in  the  world.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  winner  is  no  great  ad¬ 
vocate  of  higher  education,  at  least 
not  where  editorial  cartoonists 
are  concerned. 

“You  don’t  have  to  have  an 
education  in  political  science  to 
draw  editorial  cartoons,”  he  says. 
“In  fact,  it  might  well  be  a  handi¬ 
cap.  The  cartoonist  must  express 
himself  in  everyday  terms.  His 
reaction  to  the  news  must  be  on 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.” 

Reg  Manning  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  shortly  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  high  school  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  After  a  brief  stint  as  com¬ 
mercial  artist  he  joined  the  art 
staff  of  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
May  1,  1926.  He  soon  graduated 
to  feature  work  and  for  many 
years  conducted  a  Sunday  page  in 
the  Republic. 

His  original  ambition  was  to 
draw  comic  strips  “because  that 
was  where  the  money  was,”  and 
he  only  started  to  do  editorial 
cartoons  “for  the  fun  of  it.”  Soon 
he  was  doing  the  editorial  car¬ 
toons  regularly.  “The  money  an¬ 
gle  turned  out  to  be  better  than 
I  expected,”  he  says. 

Relies  on  Own  Ideas 

The  cartoonist  still  maintains  an 
office  at  the  Republic  and  draws  a 
local  Sunday  cartoon  in  addition 
to  the  six-a-week  he  does  for  the 
syndicate.  He  does  most  of  his 
work  at  home. 

“About  90%  of  the  letters  I 


Sub  species  suburbia  ... 

The  strange  suburban  species  that  mows  lawns,  builds  bird 
I  houses,  wears  sport  shirts,  catches  commuter  trains, 
jBElbA  has  back  fence  conferences  on  how  to  raise  canasta  scores 
or  children  . . .  find  self  portraits  in 

The  Neighbors 

By  George  Clark,  a  Manhattanite  who  views  the 
suburbs  from  a  safe  perspective ...  got  his  first  big-  iJUv 
city  chance  as  a  magazine  illustrator,  after  drawing 
animated  cartoons  in  Cleveland,  and  doing  Ozark 
art  as  a  kid  in  Arkansas.  His  daily  cartoon 
rates  high  readership  with  the  gals  (71%) . . 
lifts  circulation  as  well  as  eyes!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Trihune^IVewYark I^etvs 

ATeir*  Builtting,  IV«U)  York 
tSfftSWtCmmEC  Tribune  Tou>er,  ChieuffO 


receive  suggest  ideas  for  cartoon 
treatment,”  he  says.  “1  never  use 
them.  A  cartoonist’s  ideas  must 
be  his  own  and  they  must  be 
timely.  The  readers  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  cartoon  over  a 
man’s  by-line  is  his  own  opinion. 

If  my  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoon  had 
been  based  on  an  idea  submitted 
by  someone  else.  I’d  feel  all  my 
life  that  I  was  sailing  under  some¬ 
one  else’s  colors.” 

He  also  scorns  the  voluminous 
files  and  scrapbooks  used  by  many 
of  his  colleagues,  relying  only  on 
a  small  folder  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  prominent  personalities  in 
the  news. 

Spells,  Meets  Deadlines 

Mr.  Manning  claims  two  other 
distinctions  which  set  him  apart 
from  many  other  cartoonists:  1) 
He  can  spell.  “That  hasn’t  al¬ 
ways  been  true,”  he  admits,  “but 
now  if  a  word  that  isn’t  strictly 
according  to  Webster  ever  goes 
through,  it’s  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror.”  2)  He  has  never  missed  a 
deadline.  “That’s  very  unethical,” 
he  says.  “I  could  be  thrown  out 
of  the  Cartoonists  Society  for 
less.” 

Cactus  Authority 

The  Manning  trademark,  which 
always  accompanies  his  signature, 
is  the  “laughing  cactus,”  a  plant 
on  which  he  is  something  of  an 
authority.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  of  Arizona,  the  only  gar¬ 
den  in  the  world  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  desert  plants,  and  his 
book  about  desert  plants,  “What 
Kind  of  Cactus  is  That?”  still 
sells  well  in  the  Southwest  seven 
years  after  publication. 

He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the 
Phoenix  Press  Club  and  designed 
a  50-foot  mural  which  adorns  the 
club’s  headquarters.  The  mural 
depicts  newspaper  and  radio  tech¬ 
niques  and  phraseology  as  they 
might  have  been  used  by  prehis¬ 
toric  man.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Manning  proudly  points  out 
that  all  journalism  has  evolved 
from  cartooning.  “We’ve  got  the 
drawings  in  the  Arizona  caves  to 
prove  it,”  he  says. 

'Good  Food'  Series 
From  Press  Features 

H.  R.  WiSHENGRAD,  president 
and  editor  of  Press  Features, 

I  Inc.,  says  his  duodenal  ulcer  is 
finally  paying  off. 

Returning  from  a  two-week 
stint  in  the  hospital  recently,  he 
came  across  a  copy  of  “Good 
Food  for  Bad  Stomachs,”  a  Dou¬ 
bleday  book,  tried  some  of  the 
recipes,  and  promptly  obtained 
newspaper  serialization  rights.  The 
34-installment  condensation  start¬ 
ed  Oct.  1  in  about  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  and  is  stilt  being  offered 
I  to  others. 

I  “Good  Food  for  Bad  Stomachs” 

I  was  written  by  Dr.  Sara  M.  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Sheila  Hibben,  New 
Yorker  food  writer,  and  contains 
an  introduction  by  Harold  Ross, 
editor  of  the  New  Yorker.  The 


eas  for  cartoon  newspaper  condensation  includes 
s.  “1  never  use  about  60  varied  receipes  for  vic- 
list’s  ideas  must  tims  of  various  stages  of  ulcers 
they  must  be  and  other  digestive  ailments, 
ers  have  a  right  j^o  other  book  condensations 
cartoon  oyer  a  are  due  from  Press  Features. 
lis  own  opinion.  “One  Moment  With  God,”  a  se¬ 
ize  cartoon  had  ries  of  thumbnail  sermons  by  Dr. 

1  idea  submitted  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  pastor  of  the 
I’d  feel  all  my  National  Presbyterian  Church  in 
ling  under  some-  Washington,  is  offered  in  130  daily 
installments.  First  release  will  be 
the  voluminous  Nov.  19,  the  day  the  book  is  to 
ts  used  by  many  be  published  by  Doubleday,  and 
relying  only  on  the  series  will  continue  until  Eas- 
containing  pic-  ter. 

t  personalities  in  Another  Doubleday  book,  “The 
Changing  Years — What  to  Do 
no»illinPs  Menopause,”  will  be 

’  .  distributed  as  a  women’s  page  fea- 

laims  two  other  ju^e  for  first  release  in  January, 
set  him  apart 

cartoonists:  1)  r  ^  j  Syndicate  OHers 
That  hasn  t  al-  .  .  i .,  ,  . 

he  admits,  “but  of  Ijfe  and  ^ve 

hst  isn't  strictly  tacts  of  Life  3nu  Lovc^  sn 
bster  ever  goes  illustrated  12-installment  series  for 
ypographical  er-  teenagers,  is  being  offered  for  im- 
never  missed  a  mediate  release  by  the  Register 
very  unethical,”  ^'''d  Tribune  Syndicate. 
j  thrown  out  Author  of  the  articles  is  Evelyn 
sts  Society  for  Millis  Duvall,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Nation"’!  Council  of  Fam- 
..  ,.  ily  Relations.  The  series  is  a  con¬ 
ut  only  densation  of  a  book  Mrs.  Duvall 

rademark,  which  wrote  for  the  National  Board  of 
es  his  signature,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
cactus,”  a  plant  ciation. 
something  of  an 

chairman  of  the  Press-Radio  Service. 

Jesert  Botanical  New  Canadian  Syndicate 
la,  the  only  gar-  Press-Radio  Service,  a  new  fea- 
devoted  ®xclu-  syndicate  and  local  news  bu- 
plants,  and  his  j.g2u,  opened  offices  at  298  Main 
"t  pl^ts.  What  ^  Vancouver,  last  week.  The 
IS  that,  still  syndicate  will  distribute  newspa- 
^uth-A'cst  seven  p^j.  features  and  radio  scripts. 

j  r  .u  Founders  of  the  new  syndicate 
u  j  j  •  A  are  Frank  Fleming,  radio  news- 
nian,  and  Don  Osborne,  former 
vhich  adorns  the  manager  of  the  Calgary,  Alberta, 
rs.  ine  mural  bureau  of  British  United  Press. 

■  and  radio  tech- 

News  and  Notes 

this  connScUon,  ^  mov,e  called  “Corky  of  Gaso- 
-,..Hi„  fine  Alley,  based  on  the  stnp 

m  haf  "volvS  King  draw,  to,  Chic.« 

™W?ve  aot  the  Tribune-New  Yore  News  Svn. 
\rizona  cfves  to 

Columbia  Pictures. 

*  *  * 

Series  Downtown  New  Orleans  shop 

‘atures  windows  displayed  25  original 

NGRAD,  president  drawings  of  “From  Nine  to  Five,” 
Features  Fisher’s  office  humor  panel  dis- 
uodenal  ulcer  is’  ‘nbuted  by  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate,  to  mark  Business 
,  Women’s  Week  recently.  The  dis- , 
m  a  two-week  pj^yj  ^g^e  arranged  by  the  Busi- 
jital  recent  y,  he  ;;g/^  Professional  Women’s 

copy  of  Good  Club, 
omachs,  a  Dou-  *  *  * 

ed  some  of  the  .  u 

omptly  obtained  .  A.  Connaughton  has 

ration  rights.  The  jumed  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
mdensation  start-  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  as 
ut  a  dozen  news-  traveling  sales  representative. 
tiH  being  offered  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred,  whoM 
ar  Bad  Stomachs”  “Your  Baby  and  Mine”  column  is 
Dr.  Sara  M.  Jor-  distributed  by  the  Register  and 
a  Hibben,  New  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  author  of 
iter,  and  contains  a  new  book  also  called  “Your 
by  Harold  Ross,  Baby  and  Mine,”  published  this 
Jew  Yorker.  The  week  by  John  Day. 
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Detroit  families  have  the  highest  average  money  income  among  residents  of 
the  25  largest  U.  S.  Cities.*  Median  income  for  Detroit  families  was  $4,023. 
But  thaCs  not  all.  1948^s  Census  of  Manufactures  showed  Detroit’s  annual 
industrial  wage  of  $3,116  was  the  nation’s  highest,  and  the  average  family 
income  in  Detroit  today  is  around  $6,200.  All  of  which  makes  this  market’s 
769,000  families  quite  without  equal  in  buying  capability. 


•  To  reach  the  best  of  this  market,  use  Detroit’s  only 
morning  and  fastest  growing;  America's  most  interest¬ 
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oiving  Dusy  nurses  a 

and  stretching  your  familys 


GIANT  THAT  JUGGLES  TONS 
TO  BALANCE  FOOD  BUDGETS 

You’re  looking  at  the  world’s  biggest  ram  truck 
...  it  lifts  strip  steel  coils  weighing  up  to  1 00,000 
pounds,  easily,  economically.  In  this  applica¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  many  more,  the  Yale  Ram 
Truck  helps  lower  the  cost  of  tin  cans . . .  saves 
you  money  on  many  grocery  items.  Giant  elec¬ 
tric  industrial  trucks  are  custom-built  by  Yale 
&  Towne  in  its  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  plants 
under  brand  names  Yale  and  Automatic. 


ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE  IS  THE  YALE  ELECTRIC  RAM  TRUCK 


TURNS  IN  ITS  OWN 
SHADOW ..  .//ij  into 
narrow  aisles,  giving 
more  storage  space; 
and  the  operator 
needs  only  fingertip 
pressure  to  lift  loads 
up  to  6,000  Ihs. 
with  an  Automatic 
Transporter. 


[aotom^ 


Time-saving  truck  with  man-saving  features 

■  “Easier  operation— greater  safety.”  That  idea,  car¬ 
ried  out  in  all  industrial  trucks  made  by  Yale  & 
Towne  in  its  Materials  Handling  Divisions,  in¬ 
creases  the  operator’s  efficiency ...  prevents  acci¬ 
dents ...  saves  money  for  management ...  yes,  and 
for  you,  too,  because  all  materials  handling  charges 
are  part  of  the  cost  of  anything  you  buy. 
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ILLUSTRATED  IS  AN  AUTOMATIC  TRANSPORTER  electric  industrial  truck 
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A  “built-in  brain”  for  hospital  doors 

A  nurse  opens  a  hospital  door.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  held... 
this  door  has  a  Norton  delayed-action  closer  that  will  “wait” 
while  she  and  the  wheelchair  go  by... then  shut  automatically! 
Ideal  to  keep  out  drafts,  end  slamming... help  patients  rest 
quietly.  Norton  closers  give  years  of  trouble-free  operation 
in  hospitals,  schools,  commercial  buildings— wherever  used. 


YALE  &  TOWN  E 


THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS:  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE: 

Philadelphia  15,  Penna.  .  .YALE  Gas  and  Electric  Industrial  Trucks,  Hoists 
Stamford,  Conn.  YALE  Locks,  Door  Closers,  Builders'  Hardware,-  Tri-Rotor  Pumps 

Chicago  20,  Illinois . AUTOMATIC  Electric  Industrial  Trucks 

Salem,  Virginia . YALE  Industrial  Locks  and  other  Products 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich.  .  NORTON  Door  Closers;  SAGER  and  BARROWS  Locks 
St.  Catharines,  Canada  .  .  YALE  Locks,  Door  Closers;  Industrial  Trucks,  Hoists 

Willenhall,  England  .YALE  Locks,  Builders'  Hardware;  Industrial  Trucks,  Hoists 
Velbert,  Germany  .YALE  Locks,  Builders'  Hardware;  Industrial  Trucks,  Hoists 

Yal*  &  Town*  trademarks  include: 

YALE,  AUTOMATIC,  NORTON,  SAGER,  BARROWS,  TRI-ROTOR 
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helping  hand 

food  dollar! 


Because  they  mean  a  better  life 
for  you  ...  a  stronger  defense  for 
America... Yale  &,Towne products 
are  more  widely  used  every  day. 

You’ll  see  Locks  and  Hardware  made  by 
Yale  &  Towne  in  homes,  commercial  build¬ 
ings,  banks— giving  trouble-free  service  and  an 
extra  measure  of  dependability. 

And...  in  factories ...  on  farms...  in  freight 
yards  and  busy  warehouses. . .you’ll  see  indus¬ 
trial  trucks  and  hoists  made  by  Yale  &  Towne’s 
Materials  Handling  Divisions ...  bringing  new 
efficiency  and  ease  to  lifting,  moving  and  stack¬ 
ing  operations. 

Because  workers  can  do  more  with  less  effort, 
Yale  &  Towne  Materials  Handling  Equipment 
saves  up  to  75  %  on  handling  costs ...  so  your  dollar 
goes  further  in  buying  your  family’s 
needs, or  building  our  nation’s  defenses. 


ILLUSTRATED  BELOW  ARE  YALE  COMBINATION  LOCKER  LOCKS 


YALE  gets  the  play  in  locker  rooms 

You  don’t  like  the  idea  of  paying  for  locker  keys 
lost  by  your  youngsters.  And  school  authorities 
don’t  like  to  lose  lime  and  money  with  key  replace¬ 
ment  and  deposit  systems.  Solution?  Eliminate  keys 
...use  modern  lockers  equipped  with  Yale’s 
built-in  combination  locks.  They  provide  endless 
combinations ...  and  the  school  is  given  a  single 
Control  Key  to  open  any  locker  in  emergencies. 

editor  S  publisher  for  October  6,  1951 


ILLUSTRATED  IS  A  NORTON  DOOR  CLOSER 


EVERYBODY'S  JOB 

LAST  week  the  President  issued  his  “Exec¬ 
utive  Order”  setting  up  an  un-parallelled 
peacetime  censorship.  It  gives  the  head  of 
each  government  agency  or  department  au¬ 
thority  to  act  as  his  own  censor  of  news 
emanating  from  his  office. 

This  week  is  the  annual  observance  of 
“National  Newspaper  Week”— the  theme; 
“Your  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way  to  Free¬ 
dom.” 

The  proxunity  of  these  two  events  gives 
newspapers  an  opportunity  to  do  a  much- 
needed  job  of  educating  the  people  on  what 
censorship  in  Washington  means  to  them 
and  why  newspapers  are  opposed  to  it. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  the  public  may 
interpret  newspaper  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  this  issue  as  a  request  for  special 
privilege.  Unless  they  are  aroused  and  told 
what  it  means,  the  people  may  take  the 
attitude  that  this  is  of  no  concern  to  them. 
They  have  done  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  fight  over  public  power  development 
versus  private  power,  and  the  battle  between 
doctors  and  proponents  of  socialized  medi¬ 
cine. 

This  is  not  merely  a  fight  between  news¬ 
papers  and  the  government.  This  is  a  fight 
by  newspapers  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
they  must  be  brought  to  realize  this.  More 
important,  they  must  be  stimulated  into  act¬ 
ing  in  their  own  interests. 

In  fact,  the  whole  country  must  be  jolted 
into  action.  Industry,  business,  labor,  and  all 
media  of  communication  should  wage  open 
war  on  censorship  in  all  levels  of  local,  state 
and  national  government,  particularly  this 
imposition  of  controls  from  the  top  by  exec¬ 
utive  decree. 

Up  until  now,  newspaper  editors  have  been 
more  than  holding  their  own  in  their  single- 
handed  fight  against  news  suppression.  But 
as  James  S.  Pope,  head  of  the.  ASNE  free¬ 
dom  of  information  committee,  says:  “This 
latest  order  kicks  us  back  over  own  goal 
line.” 

It  is  time  now  to  call  in  all  the  reserves 
to  back  up  the  newspaper  team.  Some  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Congressmen  have  rallied  to  the 
I  cause.  They  should  be  suppiorted,  others 
j  must  be  persuaded  to  join,  and  the  censor- 
I  ship  order  must  be  either  withdrawn  by  the 
'  President  or  knocked  out  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

An  example  of  the  ridiculous  extreme  to 
which  this  “Executive  Order”  can  be  carried 
was  provided  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
ation.  Someone  there  issued  instructions  to 
'  employees  to  withhold  information  from  the 
public  that  “might  cause  embarrassment  to 
the  OPS.”  This  can  happen  when  blanket 
i  censorship  authority  is  granted  to  inexperi- 
,  enced  people  without  proper  definition  of 
standards  and  without  proper  safeguards. 

I  Fortunately,  the  President  cracked  down 
on  OPS  and  had  the  order  withdrawn.  It 
happened  so  quickly  it  was  almost  as  if  the 
•  OPS  order  was  deliberately  set  up  as  a 
“straw  man”  for  the  President  to  knock  down 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  good  intentions  be¬ 
hind  his  own  order. 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  and  moti¬ 
vating  powers  behind  the  President’s  order, 
no  matter  how  honorable  and  well-intended 
'  they  might  be,  it  is  an  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  document. 


For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not. — 2  Corin¬ 
thians,  VIII;  12. 


TASS 

THE  statement  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 

the  Congressional  Press  Gallery  regarding 
the  expulsion  of  Tass  representatives  contains 
a  fine  exposition  of  free  press  principles.  To 
that  extent,  we  agree  with  it. 

However,  the  Standing  Committee,  it 
seems  to  us,  has  ignored  the  basic  issue — 
are  or  are  not  Tass  representatives  “bona 
fide  representatives  of  the  press  of  their 
country”  as  required  in  the  admission  rules 
of  the  Gallery? 

“Membership  of  foreign  correspondents  in 
the  press  galleries  of  Congress  is  consistent 
with  the  American  concept  of  a  free  press. 
Traditionally,  the  Standing  Committee  has 
accepted  the  credentials  of  foreign  applicants 
when  satisfied  that  they  are  bona  fide  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  of  their  country.  This 
practice  has  been  followed  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  these  agencies  have  been  con¬ 
trolled,  influenced,  or  subsidized  by  their 
government,”  says  the  committee. 

However,  among  the  rules  of  the  Gallery, 
and  in  the  pledge  signed  by  an  applicant  for 
admission,  are  these  words; 

“I  am  not  employed  in  any  legislative  or 
executive  department  of  the  government,  or 
by  any  foreign  government  or  any  repre¬ 
sentative  thereof.” 

We  do  not  see  how  any  representative  of 
Tass  could  truthfully  sign  such  a  pledge.  We 
do  not  see  how  the  Standing  Committee  can 
truthfully  say  they  are  “bona  fide  correspon¬ 
dents  of  repute  in  their  profession.” 

HARD  WORKING  APME 

THERE  ought  to  be  a  rule  requiring  all 
newspaper  publishers  to  attend  at  least 
one  session  of  their  managing  editors’  meet¬ 
ings.  They  would  be  amazed  at  several 
things;  their  regular  attendance  at  meetings, 
their  hard  work  and  attention  to  detail,  their 
constant  desire  to  find  ways  of  improving 
their  products. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  which  held  its  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  is  a  good  example.  The 
Continuing  Studies  initiated  five  years  ago 
have  already  had  a  profound  effect  in  im¬ 
provement  of  writing,  makeup  and  news  cov¬ 
erage.  A  new  phase  is  now  being  entered  in 
which  the  managing  editors  will  attempt  to 
explore  the  forgotten  news  areas  that  should 
be  developed  to  make  better  newspapers. 

They  do  it  all  on  their  own  time  and  they 
deserve  a  large  vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole 
industry  for  their  spirited  leadership. 


PROGRESS  ON  OATIS 

THE  comments  of  the  Czech  ambassador 
regarding  William  Oatis  last  week  were 
highly  significant. 

1.  Their  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
Vladimir  Prochazka  calling  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Czech  embassy  unless  he  wanted 
to  open  the  door  slightly  to  discussion  of  the 
case  at  an  official  level.  Previously,  the  case 
had  been  a  closed  one  to  him. 

2.  His  bitter  denunciation  of  the  U.  S. 
retaliatory  trade  restrictions  with  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  reveals  it  is  having  the  desired  effect 
in  hurting  the  Communist  government.  His 
statement  that  “under  such  conditions  no 
successful  negotiations  on  any  subject  are 
possible,”  is  an  intimation  that  withdrawal 
of  the  restrictions  might  be  a  bargaining 
point. 

3.  His  comment  that  “there  is  no  situation 
in  the  world  where  there  would  not  be  a 
way  out”  is  a  sign  that  they  are  willing  to 
bargain. 

It  becomes  evident  that  the  Czechs  realize 
they  made  a  serious  international  diplomatic 
mistake  in  sentencing  Oatis  on  trumped-up 
charges. 

It  disturbs  us,  however,  to  read  and  hear 
people  say  in  this  country  that  we  must  force 
Czechoslovakia  to  release  Oatis  but  we  must 
not  bargain  with  them.  “You  cannot  bargain 
away  principle,”  they  say. 

We  can  agree  with  that.  But  bargaining 
over  the  release  of  Oatis  is  another  matter. 
The  United  States  has  imposed  certain  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  with  the  Czechs  solely  in 
retaliation.  It  is  those  restrictions  that  will 
be  bargained.  That’s  what  they  were  estab¬ 
lished  for.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  a  bargain  of  that  kind. 

AD  BUREAU  SERIES 

WE  cannot  agree  with  those  publishers  who 
have  attacked  the  promotion  series  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  as  being  a  political 
plug  for  General  Eisenhower. 

We  think  the  Bureau  copy  is  excellent— 
about  as  dramatic  as  you  can  get  in  showing 
the  importance  of  newspapers  above  all  other 
media  in  bringing  the  news  and  background 
to  the  people. 

Truman’s  glasses,  Dewey’s  mustache,  Taft’s 
hat,  any  number  of  things  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Eisenhower’s  field  jacket  in  that 
illustration  and  the  same  questions,  the  same 
copy,  would  stand.  It  would  still  tell  the 
importance  of  newspapers  in  covering  the 
political  scene — but  the  ad  would  probably 
fall  on  its  face  in  attention-getting  reader 
appeal. 

The  use  of  Eisenhower’s  name  and  his 
jacket  give  it  that  dramatic  eye-catching’ 
quality  necessary  to  get  your  ad  read. 

There  is  no  “vote  for  Eisenhower”  in  the 
copy.  No  one  knows  whether  he  will  be  a 
candidate  or  not.  And,  even  if  he  becomes 
a  candidate,  will  it  be  on  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  ticket? 

There’s  the  point  of  the  whole  ad.  Where 
do  you  find  the  answers  to  your  questions? 
In  the  newspapers,  of  course,  the  only  place 
where  you  get  the  facts,  the  depth  of  back¬ 
ground,  the  complete  coverage  necessary. 

It  seems  to  us  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Bureau’s  campaign  ought  to  re-read  the  copy. 
It’s  pretty  good  stuff. 
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mention 


Calvin  Clyde,  Jr.,  has  been 
released  by  the  Navy,  in  which 
he  served  for  a  year  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  has 
assumed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  general 
manager  of  the 
T.  B.  Butler  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ty¬ 
ler  (Tex.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Times,  Tyler 
Morning  T  e  I  e  - 
graph  and  the 
Tyler  Courier- 
Times-Telegraph. 

Miss  Sarah  But¬ 
ler,  former  general  manager,  will 
continue  as  active  publisher  of  the 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  R.  Closway,  executive 
editor  of  the  Winona  (Minn.) 
Republican-Herald,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Minnesota  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  also  was  named 
director  of  civil  defense  in  the 
Winona  district. 

*  «  * 

Harry  Rogoff,  for  many  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  editor-in<hief  of  the 
Yiddish-language  newspaper  to 
succeed  the  late  Abraham  Cahan. 
«  *  * 


Clyde 


(Conn.)  Herald,  has  been  on  a 
tour  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

*  «  * 

The  Hon.  Charles  Mills  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  this  week  to 
be  advertising  representative  in 
North  America  for  the  Financial 
Times  of  London.  Mr.  Mills,  son 
of  the  English  banker.  Lord 
Hillingdon,  worked  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  in  1947.  In  the  newly- 
created  position,  Mr.  Mills  will 
urge  American  corporations  to 
publish  their  annual  reports  in  the 
Financial  Times  so  that  a  closer 
liaison  may  be  established  between 
American  and  British  commercial 
interests. 

*  «  * 

Gilbert  Asher,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Daily  World  feature  writer  and 
columnist,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  editor  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
News-Capital.  He  replaces  How¬ 
ard  Cowan,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  State  Capital  correspondent 
for  the  Tulsa  World.  Mr.  Cowan, 
a  former  AP  staffer  in  Oklahoma 
City,  served  as  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  last  war. 

*  «  * 

Anson  F.  Hardman,  general 
advertising  manager  of  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  for  27  years,  has 
opened  an  office  in  Cleveland  as 
a  consultant  in  advertising  and 
public  relations.  Mr.  Hardman 
was  an  executive  and  columnist 
on  Midwest  newspapers  before 
joining  the  telephone  company. 

«  «  * 


Zela  H.  Loomis,  general  man¬ 
ager,  also  has  become  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  since  the  death  of  Edgar 
Howard.  For  many  years,  Mr. 
Loomis  has  owned  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  daily. 

*  *  * 

David  Ehrlich,  member  of  the 
Baldwin  &  Mermey  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  for  five  years,  is  leav¬ 
ing  Oct.  25  for  Paris,  where  he 
will  be  a  free-lance  writer.  He 
has  written  several  articles  for 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine. 

*  «  * 

Euce.ne  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  seven  other  newspapers,  and 
Mrs.  Pulliam  recently  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  private  audience  by 
Pope  Pius  XII  at  the  Pontiff’s 
summer  home,  Castel  Gandolfo, 
Italy.  Later  they  were  dinner 
guests  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  Paris.  They  plan  to  fly 
to  Indianapolis  on  Oct.  7. 

«  «  * 


Gordon  H.  Greenwood  has 
been  named  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Boston  University 
and  has  also  been  named  manager 
of  the  New  England  Weekly  Press 
Association,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  university’s  Di¬ 
vision  of  Journalism.  Co-publish¬ 
er  of  the  Black  Mountain  (N.  C.) 
News,  Prof.  Greenwood  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Edwin  F.  Hearns,  advertising 
manager  since  1937,  has  become 
business  manager  of  the  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times,  a  Brush-Moore 
newspaper.  Thomas  D.  Irvin,  a 
staffer  since  1938,  was  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Gottenburg,  promotion 
department,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  has  been  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  solicitor. 

•  *  * 


Farwell  Perry,  son  of  John 
H.  Perry  and  an  executive  in  the 
Perry  Newspaper  enterprises,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  National 
Airlines. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  C.  Champlin,  who 
has  been  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Ethyl  Corp.,  New  York, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  public 
relations  director  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Leigh  Danenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeport 


Andrew  F.  WaEY,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  has  been  reappointed  for 
seven  years  as  a  Public  Library 
trustee. 

*  •  * 

John  Jones  has  rejoined  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times 
as  promotion  director.  He  has 
been  with  Brenau  College  at 
Gainesville,  Ga.,  as  director  of 
photo-journalism,  public  relations 
and  student  enlistment.  Before 
leaving  Asheville,  Mr.  Jones  had 
been  with  the  newspapers  26 
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GUESS  WHERE— By  their  leis 
you  know  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  welcomed  William  Dun- 
stan  and  his  wife  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  from  Australia,  en  route  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Dunstan  is  general 
manager  of  the  Melbourne  Herald. 

years,  occupying  positions  from 
office  boy  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Clark,  formerly  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Shopping  News, 

has  joined  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune  as  a  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman. 

*  *  * 

Perry  J.  LaBounty,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph  since 

1927,  was  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Theron  L. 
(Pat)  Stoik  was  named  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Fred  Larey, 
Jr.,  will  have  complete  charge  of 
the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  as  manager.  The  position  of 
general  advertising  manager  was 
eliminated. 


was  on  the  Dixon  (111.)  Evening 
Telegraph,  has  been  made  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Ottawa  (III.) 
Daily  Republican-Times.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Evanston. 

*  *  « 

Jones  Ramsey,  city  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  news  editor  of 
the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Press. 
Ji.M  Combs,  a  reporter,  was  made 
city  editor,  and  John  Abrams,  for¬ 
merly  of  Marshall,  Tex.,  became 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

F.  C.  McConnell,  III,  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  an  ensign  in  the  inactive 
Navy  Reserve. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Prindle,  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Madison,  was  made 
assistant  to  Harold  E.  McClel¬ 
land,  state  editor. 

*  *  « 

Earl  O.  Stowitts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Amsterdam  (N,  Y.) 
Evening  Recorder,  was  elevated  to 
the  33rd  and  last  degree  of  Free¬ 
masonry,  highest  honor  that  can 
be  bestowed  by  the  fraternity. 

*  «  « 

Worth  Gatewood,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
has  resigned  to  become  associated 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Felton 
West,  now  assistant  day  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

«  *  * 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Richard  Greenough,  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  returned  to  New  York 
Oct.  1  on  the  French  liner  He  de 
France  after  a  trip  abroad. 

«  *  * 

Herbert  Hames,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  and  who  formerly 


Mrs.  Mary  Haigler,  the  for¬ 
mer  Mary  McGregor,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  « 

Robert  E.  Connor,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  named  to 
membership  in  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Give  your  sports  pages  a  change  of  pace  with 

HIT  OR  MISS 

By  Sixta 

This  rib-tickling,  different  sports  panel  by 
the  creator  of  Satevepost's  famous  “Rivets'^’ 
will  build  reader-traffic  on  your  sports  pages. 

It  satirizes  all  sports  .  .  .  has  universal  appeal 
.  .  .  features  the  fabulous  "Louella”  twice 
weekly  for  extra  chuckles.  Sports-minded  er 
not.  your  readers  will  enjoy  "Hit  Or  Miss." 
Send  today  for  proofs  of  this  6-tlmes-weekly. 
one  or  two  column  panel — and  see  what  It  can 
do  for  your  newspaper! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

.211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 
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Ed  Coleman,  formerly  of  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Star,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  public  information 
staff  of  the  state  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization. 

«  *  * 

William  S.  Drinkwater,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen,  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
official  publication  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  of  Canada. 

*  m  if 

Edwart  (Ted)  Shields,  British 
United  Press  manager  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  leaves  Hali¬ 
fax  Oct.  17  to  join  the  United 
Press  in  London.  Mr.  Shields  was 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  two  years  after 
leaving  the  BUP  radio  desk  in 
Montreal.  He  will  be  succeeded  as 
Maritime  manager  by  Jerry 
Parker,  former  radio  deskman  in 
BUP’s  Montreal  headquarters. 
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Harry  A.  Barnes,  who  resigned 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal  after  16  years  as  a  politi¬ 
cal-court  reporter,  has  established 
a  weekly  neighborhood  newspaper, 
the  Edgemont  Progress. 

*  *  if 

Clifford  E.  Gove,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Franklin  County 
Journal,  tri-weekly  owned  by 
Jacob  Wirth,  owner  of  a  famous 
Boston  restaurant. 

if  Sf  if 

Robert  J.  Minor,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  Fresno  State  Col¬ 
lege  School  of  Journalism,  and 
Wally  Hanson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  have 
joined  the  Madera  (Calif.)  News- 
Tribune  editorial  staff,  the  latter 
as  sports  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Aspinwall  ior  Radio  . 

John  Aspinwall,  Associated 
Press  General  News  Supervisor 
for  the  early-morning  report,  has 
been  assigned  to 
the  Radio  News 
Department 
preparatory  to  be¬ 
coming  Radio 
News  Editor. 

He  is  scheduled 
to  succeed 
Thomas  H.  O’¬ 
Neil  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  post  when 
Mr.  O’Neill 
reaches  retire- 
ment  age  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Bowdoin  graduate,  Mr.  As¬ 
pinwall  served  on  AP  staffs  at 
Albany  and  Syracuse  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  New  York  in  1939.  He 
was  a  supervisor  in  the  Foreign 
News  Department  in  1948  when 
he  was  appointed  General  News 
Supervisor  for  the  early  report. 

Suceeding  Mr.  Aspinwall  in  this 
post  is  Jay  Deutch  of  the  General 
News  Desk  staff. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  L.  Funseth.  of  West 
Seneca,  N.  Y.,  has  enrolled  at  the 
School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  in  Washington  for  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  foreign  relations.  Mr. 
Funseth  was  recently  employed 
as  managing  editor  of  the  .4na- 
heim  (Calif.)  Daily  Gazette.  Upon 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  plan» 
to  return  to  the  field  of  journalism 
with  a  specialty  in  political  re¬ 
porting. 

«  * 

Glenn  E.  Miller,  news  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madi¬ 
son,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  Editorial 
Association,  an  independent  union. 

*  *  * 

Marjorie  Kenck,  formerly  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  the  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review,  now 
is  operating  the  Burbank  bureau 
for  the  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service. 

if  ^  if 

Sam  Ragan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 


Observer,  has  been  named  to  teach 
courses  in  introductory  journalism 
at  North  Carolina  State  College,  j 
Mr.  Ragan  replaces  Prof.  Henry 
Harrison  Jenkins,  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jenkins  formerly 
was  a  radio  writer  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

if  *  if 

Hoke  Norris  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel  after  a 
year’s  work  on  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship  at  Harvard  University.  He 
has  taken  over  the  job  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  .Alfred  G.  (Pete) 
Ivey  of  the  Sentinel,  who  has 
gone  to  work  at  Harvard  for  a 
year,  also  on  a  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

*  «  * 

J.  Paxton  Davis,  Jr.,  has  left 
the  news  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  to  go  to 
Richmond,  Va.  Miss  Marjorie 
Hunter  of  the  Journal's  woman’s 
staff  has  been  switched  to  the  city 
news  staff  as  a  reporter. 


if  if  if 


.\spinwali 


iLMA  Harlan  is  the  new  club 
editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon.  She  formerly  was  society 
editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle. 

« 

Bill  Potter  has  resigned  his 
position  as  federal  building  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stephenville  (Tex.) 
Daily  Empire. 

*  *  :» 

Carol  Cubine  of  Martinsville, 
Va..  a  1951  graduate  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Jeanne  Thaxton  of  Raleigh  are 
new  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

if  if  if 

Jack  Slocum,  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  joined  the  state  desk  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  He  was 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Win- 
sted  (Conn.)  Citizen. 

if  *  * 

Clark  Johnson,  office  boy  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  been  promoted  to  re¬ 
porter. 

^  ^  ifS 

Joseph  E.  Crowley,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  chief  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  recently  completed  a  four- 
day  study  of  Chicago  Daily  News 
methods  of  editing  and  operating 
procedures. 

«  « 

Herbert  Stocking,  sports  editor 
of  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel, 
and  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Sports  Writers  Alliance,  has  been 
named  publicity  d.rcctor  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conq.)  Arena.  He 
will  continue  as  sports  editor. 


LOB  TO  JOB — Tennis  Champion 
Maureen  Connolly,  17,  is  seen  at 
work  as  a  copygirl  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Wedding  Bells 

Jack  Turnbull,  Winona 
(Minn.)  Republican-Herald  sports 
editor,  and  Miss  Mary  Jeanette 
Foster,  Aug.  25. 

if  if  * 

Miss  Carol  E.  Steinbring,  as¬ 
sistant  librarian  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
James  G.  McMillan.  Sept.  29. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Annenberg  Weds 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  and  Mrs.  I-eonore 

C.  Rosenstiel,  of  Beverly  Hills, 

Calif,  and  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Sept.  29.  at  the  home  of  Mr.  An- 
nenberg’s  mother,  Mrs.  M.  L.  An¬ 
nenberg,  in  New  York. 

if  if  if 

Frank  B.  Hogan,  reporter  on 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  Imogens  Given,  Sept.  9. 

if  *  * 

J.  T.  Vaughn,  reporter  for  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  and  Miss 
Nell  Blair,  office  girl  for  the 
Leader,  Sept.  11. 

«  4^  4: 

William  H.  Armstrong,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  and  Miss  Peggy  Christine 
H.armon  of  Kannapolis,  N.  C., 
Sept.  14. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Rhea  Cumming,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  ‘(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal,  to  Dr.  Wilson  Otto  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  Sept.  8. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Persh  Rohrer,  night  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  former  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Athens  (O.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  and  Miss  Janet  Raymond, 
at  Dry  Ridge  in  suburban  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Sept.  1. 


Births 


Dick  Crawford,  formerly  a 

commercial  studio  photographer,  Howard  O.  Burr,  assistant 
has  joined  the  photographic  de-  county  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
partment  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Post,  and  Mrs.  Burr  are  parents 
Newspapers,  Inc.  of  a  baby  boy. 
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“The  Most  Lovable  Little  Critter  Ever  Seen” 

will  reappear  in  a  new,  hilarious  sequence  in  the 

LI’L  ABNER  SUNDAY  PAGE 
Beginning  Sunday,  Nov.  25 


A  SHMOO  IS  A  SHMOO 

A1  Capp  says  he  called  the  Shmoo 
a  Shmoo  because  that’s  what  it  is.  It 
is  simply  a  juicy  li’l  critter  that  gives 
milk  and  lays  eggs  (both  grade  “A”). 
When  fried,  it  comes  out  chicken,  but 
when  broiled  tastes  like  steak.  Its 
whiskers  make  the  finest  grade  of 
toothpicks,  and  its  eyes  make  splen¬ 
did  suspender  buttons;  when  you 
look  at  one  as  though  you’d  like  to 
eat  it,  it  up  and  dies  out  of  sheer 
^tasy;  and  if  one  really  loves  you, 
it’ll  lay  you  a  cheesecake — although 
this  is  quite  a  strain  on  its  li’l  innards. 


Here  is  a  fresh,  new  treat  for  LI*’L 
ABNER  fans  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Shmoo.  Here  is  the  most  delightful  way 
to  introfluce  the  feature  to  your  readers 
if  you  are  not  at  present  a  LI’L  ABNER 
suhscriher. 

TOPS  IN  READERSHIP  AND 
PROMOTION  VALLE! 

Phone,  tcire  or  write  for  rates  today! 


UNITED  FEATURESnewTor^^^^^ 
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Minnesota's 
DSJ  Award  to 
Linwood  Noyes 

Chicago — The  1951  winner  of 
the  Minnesota  Award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  in  Journalism  is 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of 
the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Noyes’  selection  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  this  week-end  by  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casev,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism.  Faculty  members  se¬ 
lect  the  recipients  from  nomina¬ 
tions  by  members  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Award  at  Inland 

Dr.  Casey  will  present  a  certifi¬ 
cate  and  bronze  medallion  to  Mr. 
Noyes  Oct.  16  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  The  Inland  at  Chicago. 

Award  winners  are  chosen  for 
“distinguished  careers,  rather  than 
single  achievements  of  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  nature,”  according  to  Dr. 
Casey. 

“In  his  32  years  in  journalism, 
Mr.  Noyes  not  only  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  service  to 
his  community  but  has  provided 
outstanding  leadership  in  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  circles,”  Dr. 
Casey  declared. 

Headed  ANP.4  in  ’43-45 

Mr.  Noyes,  who  is  56,  was 
ANPA  president  from  1943  to 
1945.  He  was  president  of  the  In¬ 
land  in  1935. 

Besides  publishing  the  Ironwood 
Daily  Globe,  Mr.  Noyes  serves  as 
president  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.) 
pMgle-Star  and  secretary  of  the 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Newspaper  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
War  Production  board. 

Under  Mr.  Noyes’  guidance,  the 
Globe  has  worked  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  Ironwood  and  other  com¬ 
munities  it  serves  in  the  rugged 
iron  mining  and  lumbering  region 
of  the  upepr  Michigan  peninsula. 
Among  its  special  interests  have 
been  agricultural  advancement, 
better  roads  and  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  award  winner  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1917  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  engineer.  For  a  short  time 
before  and  after  World  War  I  he 
worked  for  a  Chicago  contracting 
firm.  Mr.  Noyes  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  business  manager 
of  the  Globe,  which  he  founded 
on  Nov.  20,  1919,  with  his  father, 
the  late  Frank  E.  Noyes,  then  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star. 
He  became  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Globe  in  1927  when  How¬ 
ard  A.  Quirt,  who  had  worked 
with  Noyes  in  pioneering  the  Iron- 
wood  field,  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Herald,  in 
Marshfield,  Wis. 

Mr.  Noyes  is  the  sixth  person 
to  receive  the  Minnesota  award. 


Linwood  Noyes 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Miles  L.  Frederick,  formerly 
with  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joiir- 
nal-Every  Evening  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Sunday  Star  and  with 
Philadelphia  newspapers  and  for 
the  last  three  years  national  press 
relations  officer  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  in  Washington. 
h.as  been  appointed  director  of  the 
State  Development  Department  of 
EVelaware  by  Gov.  Elbert  N. 
Garvel. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  D.  Paulus,  once  promo¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
and  sports  editor  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  recently  an 
account  executive  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advertising  firm  of  Ket- 
chum,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

*  *  * 

Mason  C.  Dobson,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  and  before  that  with  the 
United  Press  in  Chicago  and 
Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to 
Gov.  Walter  Kohler  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Edward  O.  Brown,  former 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  as¬ 
sistant  wire  editor  who  was  re¬ 
called  into  active  duty  with  the 
Army,  has  been  discharged  and 
has  accepted  a  post  as  assistant 
director  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  News  Bureau.  Also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  post  as  assistant 
director  was  Elizabeth  L.  (Mimi) 
Simms,  formerly  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  and  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times.  They 
succeed  John  T.  Hamner,  who 
resigned  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  and 
William  E.  Bates,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  USAF  e.xtension  course 
institute  at  Gunter  Air  Force 
Base,  Montgomery,  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  specialist. 

*  *  * 

Ben  Schneider,  formerly  on 
the  city  desk  of  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  and  former 
member  of  the  newsroom  staff. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  is  now 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  the  Schine  Hotel 
chain  in  Florida. 


©hituarp 


Cornelius  E.  Reagan,  62,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News,  Sept.  28. 
His  brother,  John,  employed  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
newspaper,  died  three  days  earlier. 

«  4>  * 

Herbert  G.  Brigman,  64,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  since  1922 
and  before  that  with  the  Norfolk 
Post,  Sept.  26. 

*  >•>  * 

Henry  A.  White,  84.  editor  of 
the  South  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News 
since  1929  and  before  that  for  a 
quarter  -  century  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Buffalo  Commercial 
and  once  a  reporter  for  the  Pe¬ 
oria  (111.)  Journal,  Buffalo  Times, 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Advertiser,  Buffalo  Review  and 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

James  Templeton  Dunbar,  73, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En¬ 
quirer,  in  Huntington,  Sept.  23. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Gray,  61,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  from 
1935  to  1939,  at  Rockledge,  Fla., 
Sept.  26.  His  father.  James  Rich¬ 
ard  Gray,  was  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  1900-1917. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  C.  Anderson,  for¬ 
merly  columnist  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  in  New  York, 
Sept.  23. 

«  * 

Maximilian  J.  Zicovich,  64, 
once  a  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco 

Chronicle  and  Sacramento  (Calif.) 

Union,  in  New  York,  Sept.  25. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Howard  Bratton,  73, 
publisher  of  the  Faribault  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  Sept.  18.  She  and 
her  husband,  who  died  in  1926, 
founded  the  paper  in  1914. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  Hargis,  a  radio  news- 

writer  for  the  Voice  of  America 

and  formerly  with  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  in  New  York,  Sept.  22. 

*  *  >i< 

O.  D.  McKasson,  36,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Son  De  Regger  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Ind.,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  and  formerly  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune  and  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.) .  Standard-Times, 
Sept.  22. 

♦  ♦ 

John  T.  Coyne,  57,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  the  old  Argus,  Sept.  22. 


Ralph  E.  White,  76,  publisher 
of  the  Kamloops  (B.  C.)  Sentinel, 
prize-winning  tri-weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  Sept.  22. 

*  *  * 

Albert  W.  Crawford,  78,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  New  York  World,  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  and  Yonkers 
Statesman,  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  20. 

*  «  * 

Charles  B.  Menold,  69,  news 
editor  of  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican  for  nearly  50 
years.  Sept.  23. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  T.  Riches,  62,  founder 
of  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
Silverton,  Ore.,  and  later  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  AstorUin- 
Budget  and  the  Oregonian  in  Port¬ 
land,  in  Salem,  Ore.,  Sept.  17. 

*  *  * 

H.  Clay  Reppert,  41,  newspa¬ 
per  broker  and  weekly  publisher. 
Sept.  19,  at  Anna,  III.  He  was 
owner-publisher  of  the  Gazette- 
Democrat  and  Anna  Talk,  which 
he  combined  into  one  newspaper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Isaac  M.  Marshall,  86,  former 
editor  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  and  Boston  Globe  cor¬ 
respondent  for  54  years,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  Mass.,  recently.  He  served 
six  consecutive  terms  as  president 
of  the  Suburban  Press  Association 
of  New  England,  a  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association  and  attended  19  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Linskey,  59,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader-News  and  publisher 
of  the  Pittston  Bulletin,  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Sept.  20. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Morgan,  40,  former 
police  reporter  of  the  San  Diego 

(Calif.)  Union,  and  in  recent 

years  with  the  San  Francisco 

(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express,  in 
San  Francisco,  Sept.  17. 

■ 

John  Scott,  Ex-Head 
Canadian  Press,  Dies 

Toronto,  Ont. — John  Scott,  77, 
who  rose  from  a  newspaperboy 
to  become  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  managing  director 
of  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire, 
died  Sept.  23.  ‘ 

Mr,  Scott,  an  active  newsman 
for  nearly  40  years  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1936,  was  president  of 
the  Canadian  Press,  Canada’s  na¬ 
tional  news  service,  from  1929  to 
1931  and  was  managing  director 
of  the  Mail  and  Empire  for  nine 
years  until  it  was  merged  with  the 
Globe  to  become  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  in  1936.  He  pre¬ 
viously  for  26  years  had  been 
with  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette 
as  reporter,  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  earlier  worked 
on  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph 
and  the  old  Gazette. 
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“Remembcr  the  fire  on  Com¬ 
merce  Street  that  hiirned  out  my 
shop  about  two  years  ago..  I’d 
put  ever>'  cent  I  had  into  it.  But 
fire  insurance  covered  all  my  loss¬ 
es,  and  I  was  hack  in  business 
again  in  a  couple  of  months.” 

Fire  or  no  fire,  fire  insurance  is 


good  business.  It  starts  you  ofi  in 
business  —  because  of  it  your 
credit  is  established  so  you  can 
finance  building  and  equipment. 
It  helps  keep  you  in  business— (or  it 
provides  money  to  replace  what 
is  destroyed  and  helps  you  ob¬ 
tain  credit  for  business  expansion. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  today. 

Is  it  fULLY  insured? 

Suppose  your  home  burned  down 
today.  Would  your  fire  insurance 
rebuild  it  at  today’s  higher  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clothing,  television  set  and  all  your 
other  belongings!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  your  fire  insuranceon  them? 

Too  little  insurance  can  be  very 
costly.  Call  your  agent  or  broker 
right  away  for  an  e.xamination  of 
your  policies. 


But,  more  than  this,  fire  insurance  safeguards  the  community  you  live  in 
by  providing  engineering  and  inspection  services  and  by  recommending 
laws  for  fire-safe  construction.  •  It  guards  the  lives  of  your  children  at 
school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In  providing  a  sound  basis  for 
credit,  it  helps  business,  large  and  small,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  free 
enterprise.  •  And,  of  course,  fire  insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in  protecting 
the  nation’s  expanding  industrial  production.  •  That's  why — in  these  critical 
times— fire  insurance  is  everybody' s  business. 


trked 

'raph  A  PUBLIC  service  message  sponsored  by  the  capital  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  their  agents  and  brokers, 

THROUGH  the  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

most  widely  read — 

YOUR  PAPER! 


our  paper,  too. 


CONSECUTIVE  ADS 

bring  best  results — 

YOUR  PAPER! 


our  paper,  too. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

best  for  help — equipment — 

YOUR  PAPER! 


our  paper,  too. 


Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Section 

Tops  the  list  in 
Service  to  Publications. 


Help — Service — Equip¬ 
ment,  etc. 

check  this  week’s  section 


Address  copy  by 
Mail — W  ire — Phone  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
Times  Toieer,  N.  Y.  i8, 
AVil’  York 

Phone:  Tyrant  9-3052 


Story  of  La  Prensa 

continued  from  page  11 

federation,  and  that  federation  is 
sponsored  by  the  government.  If 
one  syndicate  not  representing  La 
Prensa’s  personnel,  had  obtained 
20  per  cent  of  classified  income, 
then  half  a  dozen  other  unions  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  General  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“There  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  demands  were  framed  so  that 
they  could  not  be  accepted,  and 
were  never  intended  to  be  met. 
For  one  thing,  members  of  the 
Newsboys’  Syndicate  never  had  a 
chance  to  approve  the  ultimatum. 
Then,  before  our  answer  was  ever 
sent,  a  sympathy  strike  of  press¬ 
men  and  truck  drivers  was  called. 
Thus  the  paper  was  stopped. 

“La  Prensa  asked  the  police  for 
protection.  There  was  no  reply, 
and  no  protection. 

“Three  days  later,  on  January 
28th,  the  vast  majority  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel  pledged  loyalty  to  La 
Prensa,  and  also  asked  for  police 
protection  so  they  could  work 
freely.  The  next  day  more  than 
1,300  of  the  1,700-odd  Prensa 
men  signed  a  petition  reaffirming 
their  support  of  the  daily  and 
their  desire  to  resume  work. 

All  Offers  Rejected 

“After  some  days  the  ministry 
of  labor  initiated  conciliation 
meetings.  There  were  three  ses¬ 
sions,  at  which  La  Prensa  offered 
compromises  on  every  demand. 
All  offers  were  rejected  flatly;  the 
Syndicate’s  delegates  followed  in¬ 
structions  and  said  it  was  all  or 
nothing.  Legally,  a  strike  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  must  await  failure  of  con¬ 
ciliation;  but  this  boycott  and 
strike  continued  throughout  the 
mediation  proceedings. 

“A  month  later  on  February 
27th,  the  plant  jsersonnel  tried  to 
go  back  to  work.  They  had  so 
advised  the  government,  and  had 
i  asked  for  police  protection.  They 
were  greeted  by  gunfire  from  a 
i  gang  of  hoodlums.  In  that  tragic 
I  moment  one  of  La  Prensa’s  young 
'  workers  in  the  plant,  Roberto 
i  Nunez,  was  killed,  and  twelve 
i  others  fell  wounded. 
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“Despite  the  shooting,  hundreds 
of  La  Prensa’s  people  entered  the 
plant  and  began  to  work.  The 
police,  absent  during  the  attack, 
arrived  soon  thereafter,  closed  the 
plant,  and  detained  more  than  six 
hundred  La  Prensa  employees  for 
investigation. 

Closed  by  Court  Order 

“.\  Court  order  then  formally 
closed  the  plant.  The  public  pro¬ 
secutor  brought  charges  against 
me,  two  reporters,  a  linotype  op¬ 
erator,  La  Prensa’s  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  and  a  few  others,  under  the 
security  of  the  State  law.  The 
General  Confederation  of  Labor 
petitioned  the  government  to  take 
over  and  expropriate  La  Prensa 
and  voted  a  token  general  strike 
to  support  the  closure. 

“The  Chief  Executive  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  where 
the  government  party  has  a  nine- 
to-one  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
and  no  opposition  whatever  in  the 
Senate.  On  March  16th  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
intervene  in  La  Prensa.  Four  days 
later  this  committee  seized  the  pa¬ 
per.  I  formally  protested  that  this 
action  violated  specific  provisions 
in  the  Constitution,  on  account  of 
this  protest,  the  Committee  or¬ 
dered  me  jailed  for  fifteen  days 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  I  heard 
about  that  order  after  1  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  my  Mother’s  home  in 
Uruguay. 

“In  mid-April,  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  a  joint  resolution  expro¬ 
priating  La  Prensa. 

Low  Appraisal 

“Since  then,  the  government  has 
officially  appraised  the  property  as 
worth  eighteen  million  pesos.  That 
is  about  one-twelth  its  value,  as 
established  by  a  separate  judicial 
appraisal.  Against  that  eighteen 
million  pesos,  a  retroactive  and  il¬ 
legal  demand  has  been  presented 
for  import  duties  on  newsprint, 
amounting  to  32  million  pesos,  and 
fines  assessed  for  smaller  amounts. 
Severance  pay  is  another  charge 
against  the  paper.  At  the  present 
rate,  it  looks  as  if  fines  and  charg¬ 
es  would  be  about  three  times  the 
amount  fixed  for  payment  to  La 
Prensa’s  owners. 

“That  is  how  a  daily  of  eighty- 
one  years,  published  in  a  country 
whose  democratic  traditions  began 
in  colonial  days,  was  suppressed. 
The  Constitution  since  1853  has 
contained  and  still  contains  this 
article: 

“  The  Federal  Congress  shall 
not  make  laws  which  restrict  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  or  estab¬ 
lish  federal  jurisdiction  over  it.’ 

“Many  of  you  are  accustomed 
to  write  and  print  sharp  and  cut¬ 
ting  editorials.  By  comparison.  La 
Prensa’s  comments  might  seem  so¬ 
ber  and  even  dull.  Because  we  never 
make  attacks  on  individuals.  We 
analyze  and  criticize  actions,  tend¬ 
encies  and  conditions.  I  do  not 
believe  that  La  Prensa’s  editorials 
were  nearly  so  much  a  thorn  in 
the  official  flesh  as  its  news  stories 
were.  Facts,  seriously  and  thor¬ 


oughly  reported,  can  be  very  in¬ 
convenient. 

“Undoubtedly  this  sequence  of 
events  which  I  have  reported, 
obeyed  a  plan  to  do  away  with 
La  Prensa.  The  demands  of  the 
newsboys’  organization  were  never 
a  labor  dispute.  They  were  not 
employed  by  the  newspaper;  they 
had  no  grievances  against  it.  Most 
of  them  have  suffered  from  La 
Prensa’s  disappearance,  because  its 
sale  was  their  best  single  source 
of  revenue.  The  ultimatum  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  name  had  the 
Peronista  slogan  printed  on  it, — 
‘Peron  Cumple’  which  means  that 
Peron  fulfills,  or  keeps  his  prom¬ 
ises. 

“The  original  plan  to  destroy  the 
newspaper  could  have  worked  out 
this  way:  After  five  or  six  months 
of  meeting  the  payroll  without  in¬ 
come,  as  we  were  doing,  our  re¬ 
serves  would  have  been  exhausted. 
La  Prensa  would  then  have  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  its  personnel.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Prensa  men 
have  long  tenure;  some  jobs  are 
filled  by  sons  and  grandsons  of 
men  who  worked  on  the  paper. 
But  if  we  had  been  forced,  against 
our  will,  to  dismiss  everybody,  the 
statutory  severance  pay  would 
have  meant  a  forced  sale  of  La 
Prensa.  In  this  manner.  La  Prensa 
would  have  ceased  to  exist,  all 
because  of  a  supposed  labor  dis¬ 
pute. 

Reaction  Around  World 

“But  two  things  occurred  which 
the  framers  of  this  scheme  did  not 
foresee.  First  was  the  reaction  of 
public  opinion,  inside  Argentina 
and  abroad.  Within  the  country 
and  wherever  in  the  world  public 
opinion  was  free  to  express  itself, 
it  became  evident  that  no  one  had 
been  fooled — no  one  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  labor  dispute. 

“The  other  unexpected  reaction 
was  the  loyalty  of  La  Prensa’s 
men  and  women.  In  the  vast 
majority,  they  declared  that  they 
had  no  grievance  against  the  pa¬ 
per,  they  supported  it,  and  they 
wanted  to  be  allowed  to  work. 
They  showed  that  this  strike  was 
not  against  an  employer,  but 
against  the  almost  unanimous  will 
of  the  workers.  Their  attitude  was 
perilous  for  them;  some  have  been 
blacklisted  since.  Those  men  and 
women  of  La  Prensa  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  another  way  be  found 
to  suppress  the  paper. 

“This  record  of  how  La  Pren¬ 
sa’s  personnel  acted  gives  a  cross- 
section  of  Argentine  public' 
opinion.  My  countrymen  arc 
temporarily  hindered  from  voicing 
their  thoughts  publicly.  But  the 
expressions  of  the  press  of  the 
United  States,  reflecting  the  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiment  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  have  also  reflected  a  great 
body  of  voiceless  opinion  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  itself.  As  you  know,  the 
same  reaction  has  come  front 
nearly  every  American  republic, 
from  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  Far  East. 

“That  is  why  I  cannot  help  but 
reiterate  once  again  my  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  future.” 
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To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 

Subject;  FREIGHT  RATE  INCREASES  HAVE  LITTLE  EFFECT  ON  PRICES 

Railroad  freight  service  is  part  of  virtually  everything  we 
eat,  wear  or  use,  and  since  increases  in  freight  charges  are  so  thoroughly 
publicized,  widely  discussed,  and  examined  and  passed  upon  by  public 
authority  before  they  are  made,  there  is  an  understandable  tendency 
toward  overemphasis  of  their  effect  on  prices. 

Actually,  freight  charges  were  among  the  last  prices  to  start 
rising,  have  risen  far  less  than  prices  in  general,  and  are  today. an 
even  smaller  part  of  prices  than  they  were  when  war  began  in  1939. 

Recent  railroad  freight  rate  increases  averaging  6.6  per  cent, 
for  instance,  are  almost  too  small  to  find  in  the  prices  of  most  things 
people  buy. 


The  total  effect  of  rate  increases  authorized  this  year,  applied 
to  all  rates  on  everything  and  at  every  step  of  the  way,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  value  of  commodities 
at  destination,  and  a  still  smaller  percentage  of  retail  prices. 

So  little  are  this  year's  freight  rate  increases  reflected  in 
prices  that  the  average  additional  revenue  received  by  the  railroads  for 
hauling  such  basic  items  as  livestock  and  meat,  or  wheat  and  flour,  or 
leather  and  shoes,  in  no  case  amounts  to  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
one  cent  a  pound,  or  whatever  the  ordinary  unit  of  sale  might  be.  And 
this  is  true  even  on  combined  movements  sometimes  averaging  many  hundreds 
of  miles. 


If  there  were  nothing  in  the  present  economic  situation  more 
inflationary  than  the  increases  in  railroad  freight  rates,  we  might  all 
look  to  the  future  without  misgiving.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
increases  in  freight  rates  are  consequences,  not  causes,  of  inflation. 
They  did  not  start  the  inflationary  spiral,  but  have  followed  it,  lagging 
behind  all  the  way. 


Sincerely  yours. 


(Advertisement) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Talk  and  Food  Fine — 
EK  Product  Is  OK,  Too 


By  James  L.  Collings 

This  is  the  way  it  went.  This  man  photowise  on  the  Columbus 
is  the  way  it  usually  goes.  It  was  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  who  in  his  quiet 
the  awkward  hour  of  8  p.m.  in  the  way  excited  more  than  one  listener 
small  ballroom  of  a  midtown  on  his  recent  trip  to  Africa. 
Manhattan  hotel,  and  the  guests  Here  they  were,  kids— manufac- 

ti  turers’  representatives,  including 

Here  was  Gentleman  G^rp  gob  Brown  and  Wint  Lemen  of 
Yates  chief  photographer  of  the  Eastman  Kodak;  someone  from 
Des  Momes  Register  and  Tnbune,  the  American  Society  of  Maga- 
who  had  flown  m  all  the  way  from  Photographers  (the  name 

attend  this  Eastman  escapes  me  for  the  moment);  a 
Kodak  new-product  press  confer-  gentleman  from  Motional  Geo- 
ence  George  only  has  to  say  the  ^d  Hannigan,  managing 

r  t  of  magazine 

if  they  arent  short  of  epcutive  otherwise  known  as  the  tall  boy 

p  H-  L-  M^^'one.  of  EICs 

gressive-mmded  Repster  and  Trib-  engineering  staff. 

Point  is.  here  was  the  juiciest 
grouping  of  photo  journalists,  with 
wherever  he  wants  to  go.  ^^t^a  helping  of  whipped  cream 

Here  was  Big  Jawn  (Red)  on  top  yet.  These  are  the  boys 
Reidy,  chief  photographer  of  the  who  do  it  or  say  it  or  dream  it  up. 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  who  can  They  had  come  to  hear  about 
eat  three  sandwiches  before  the  the  Kodak  Ektalux  flashholder 
next  guy  can  even  pick  one  up.  system,  and  Pat  Malone  was  do- 
Here  was  Mr.  Press  Photog-  jng  the  telling.  While  the  ice  cubes 


»  FATHER,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  shows  keen 
news  photography.  Here,  during  Gainza  Paz  testimonial 
Chicago,  he  discusses  equipment  with  Cameramen  James 
of  New  World,  Chicago,  and  Elliott  Robinson,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

can  be  focused  for  normal  spread 
or  for  the  wide  flat  coverage  so 
often  desired  in  color  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Open  Type 

“The  Ektalux  circuit  is  of  the 
‘open’  type,  preferable  for  45-volt 
operation  in  order  to  eliminate 
battery  current  leakage.  Batteries 
will  last  more  than  a  year  and 
thousands  of  flashes.” 

Now  it  was  over.  Questions  and 
answers  followed,  and  in  time  they 
too  were  over.  Then  sandwiches 
were  washed  down,  and  the  talk 
went  to  baseball,  the  new  prod¬ 
uct,  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  Bob 
Garland  of  Graflex  has  a  new  kid. 

Big  Jawn  Reidy  was  leaning 
against  the  bar,  telling  a  corker 
about  one  of  the  boys  in  his  oflice. 
It  was  a  clean,  hilarious  true  piece 
that  had  to  do  with  ingenuity,  a 
safety  belt  and  a  painting  job. 

When  he  was  through,  a  visitor 
remarked  that  the  story  would  go 
well  in  E&P,  if  only  it  could  be 

will  oo  Doys,  ana  leave  me  mys-  ,.p^^  photographers  who  prefer  ‘o'd-  „  ^  _  ..  ,,  . 

ery  of  optics  and  electricity  to  their  camera  shutters  laughed  it  cant  be 

hose  on  their  last  lap  to  a  mas-  ^  ^he  system  offers  ‘^’^re.  and  you  know  it  It  s 

ters  degree.  Kodak  Ektalux  Solenoid.  This  '"any  good  newspaper  stories 

Designed  for  Holding  unit,  which  operates  either  ‘push’  '•'at  ^can  t  be  told,  m  print  any- 

At  any  rate,  Pat  Malone  said  or  ‘pull.’  has  been  especially  de-  "'a^  ,  .  ,  tv  ,« 

that  the  system,  a  professional  sign^  to  operate  on  the  quick  That  s  the  way  it  went.  a  s 

battery-capacitor  photoflash  one  power  surge  from  the  battery-con-  "'ay  d  usually  goes, 
of  advanced  design,  consists  of  a  denser  circuit.  It  has  extra  travel  ■ 

flashholder  (with  a  power  pack),  for  shutters  with  a  long  trigger  *^0^  Ads  in  WrOnCT 
extension  units  and  a  number  of  throw  and  was  especially  designed  ~ 

coordinated  accessories.  for  battery-capacitor  operation.  PlaC©  Cll  Wrong  lini6 

The  story  was  that  “it  is  the  first  “To  make  sure  that  the  system  Tea  is  being  advertised  in  the 
high-energy,  battery  capacitor  unit  will  be  capable  of  solving  any  wrong  places  at  the  wrong  time, 
that  is  scientifically  designed  for  problem  in  photoflash  lighting,  according  to  Wayne  Mooney  of 
holding.  In  addition,  circuit  refine-  Kodak  engineers  designed  the  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.^. 
ments  are  built  into  the  unit  to  Flashholder  with  five  inputs — for  who  urges  tea  distributors  to  take 
provide  special  protection  for  cam-  flash  shutter  cord,  solenoid  cord,  a  tip  from  the  coffee  trade  and 
era  flash  shutters.”  two  extension  cords,  and  remote  sell  locally. 

To  which  the  EK  boys  add:  control.  .  .  .  The  modern  hand-  Writing  in  the  September  issue 

“Extensions  on  the  new  system  grip  design  of  Ektalux  Flash-  of  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour- 
arc  series  wired  to  eliminate  spot-  holder  is  the  first  scientifically  de-  nal,  Mr.  Mooney  referred  to  an 
tv  firing  and  lamps  out  of  syn-  signed  for  easy  hblding  and  na-  Industrial  Surveys  Co.  table  show- 
chronization.  At  45-volts,  the  Ek-  tural  operation.  ing  that  tea  sales  are  being  lost 

talux  condensers  will  provide  posi-  “The  Flashholder  and  extension  because  advertising  is  not  being 
tive  and  reliable  synchronization  units  accommodate  either  midget  adequately  focussed  in  the  areas 
of  as  many  as  seven  lamps  strung  or  medium-screw  base  lamps  with-  where  most  tea  is  bought;  is  being 
out  over  120  feet  of  2-wire  cable,  out  adapters.  Quick  loading  and  aimed  at  the  fourth  quarter  in- 
or  a  total  of  240  feet  of  wire.  spring  ejection  are  provided  for  stead  of  the  third  when  tea  cus- 

“The  design  and  construction  of  each  type  of  lamp.  Midget  lamps  tomers  are  most  receptive. 
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NOW  is  the  time  for  all 
smart  photographers  to  check 
their  negatives  and  prepare 
prints  to  be  submitted  in  the 
annual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH- 
ER  News  Photo  Contest,  with 
cash  prizes  in  January. 


Ektalux  flash  holder. 
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for  busy  media  buyers 

Publishers  and  station  operators  show  increasing  awareness 
of  media  buyers'  problems 


You  who  use  Standard  Rate  and  CONSUMER 
markets  as  tools  of  your  trade  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  standard  listings  of  media  sta¬ 
tistics  and  market  data. 

But  do  you  realize  the  extent  to  which  pub¬ 
lishers  and  station  operators  supplement  the 
standardized  data  with  additional  media  infor¬ 
mation— in  the  form  of  Service-Ads? 

They  ore  realistically  aware  of  your  need  for 
information  about  things  that  make  each  station 
or  publication  different  from  its  contemporaries 
—information  that  you  cannot  expect  to  find  in 
the  standard  listings. 

They  know,  too,  that  you  don't  always  have 
the  time  you  need  to  call  in  all  of  the  media  un¬ 
der  consideration  to  get  answers  to  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  selection. 

So,  last  year,  1,041  publications,  radio  and 
TV  stations  used  space  in  SRDS  publications. 
They  supplemented  the  information  in  their  reg- 
ulor  listings  in  Standard  Rate  (or  their  markets' 
listings  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS)  with  Service-Ads 
designed  to  remind  buyers  of  the  important  dif¬ 
ferences  about  their  media  values  that  they've 
been  registering  through  their  promotion  and 


their  representatives'  contacts.  Thus  they  keep 
wanted  information  instantly  available— on  the 
spot— to  help  the  busy  media  buyer  buy. 


..  M 

_ _ 

s  r  d  s 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

Wolt«f  E.  Botthvf,  Publlftbvr 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media^buying  function 
1740-4t  RIDOE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

SALES  OFFICES!  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  lONDONj 
pwbltsh«r$  of  contmnor  iii«g«ilii«  odvortising  rotes  ond  doto  •  butlnots  pwbIleatiM  odvertiiing  rotes  or>d  doio  •  nsiflMal/  | 
notw^rfc  rodio  ond  telewdoe  service  •  r«4i«  odvertising  rOtes  ond  doto  •  t•l•eitlon  odvertising  rotes  ond  doto  •  itdwt-  j 
p«pdr  odvertising  rotes  ond  doto  •  trsntp^rtatlda  odverttsing  rotes  ond  doto  •  A.R.C*  wddkiy  ndwtpapdr  odvertising  rotes 
ond  doto  •  markoH^  serving  the  morket-medio  selection  function  •  CM  aiivlyst,  the  monthly  morket  doto  interpreter 


NOTE;  To  Newspaper  Publishers 

Service-Ads  have  become  such  a  valuable  part  of 
SRDS  publications  that  we  want  all  advertising 
executives  to  know  more  about  them.  That’s  the 
story  behind  the  advertisement  reproduced  here; 
appearing  currently  in  Advertising  Agency  and 
Printers^  Ink. 

The  information  found  in  the  srds  monthly 
books  and  consumer  markets  is  often  the  last 
WORD  about  your  publication  and  your  market 
. . .  the  last  word  seen  by  agency  men  when  they’re 
under  pressure;  building  a  list  or  defending  a  list. 


To  help  you  make  it  the  last  word  in  effective¬ 
ness,  SRDS  has  interviewed  research  and  media 
men,  account  executives,  space  buyers,  advertis¬ 
ing  managers.  The  results  of  these  interviews  are 
available  to  you  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  issued 
monthly.  Ask  for  samples  of  “how  newspaper 
SPACE  IS  BOUGHT.”  They’re  free. 


Walter  E.  B<lAhof 
Publisher 


PROMOTION 


At  Assembly  Line  Clip 
One-Gal  Shop  Promotes 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Let’s  drop  in  on  Virginia  Wil¬ 
ton's  promotion  shop  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  You'll 
understand  a  little  better,  then, 
how  a  one-man  shop  operates. 
All  it  takes  is  one  man  like  Wil¬ 
ton,  blessed  with  14  hands,  or  so 
it  seems  from  the  amount  of  work 
her  shop  produces. 

First,  she  was  putting  together 
the  results  of  a  special  section  the 
paper  put  out  several  weeks  ago 
announcing  the  opening  of  the 
new  Rohrer  Chevrolet  Agency 
building. 

“This  whole  section,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “was  planned  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  ad  department  and 
our  ad  director,  Maurice  L.  Platt. 
We  did  everything  on  this  promo¬ 
tion,  from  the  initial  layout  to 
buying  the  favors  and  borrowing 
the  antique  autos.” 

What  happened?  Rohrer  had 
2.000  visitors  the  first  day.  8,000 
cars  nosing  into  its  parking  lot 
the  first  night.  In  all.  36,732 
adults  visited  the  new  building 
during  the  3-day  celebration. 

Next,  Miss  Wilton  showed  off 


START  .NOW  to  get  your 
best  1951  promotion  material 
into  shape  for  submission  to  the 
judges  in  the  EDITOR  &  Pl'B- 
LISHER  Promotion  Contest. 

the  Courier-Post’s  new  woman’s 
section,  the  result  of  much  experi¬ 
mentation  with  new  type,  new 
layouts,  new  copy.  “Difficult  to 
say  how  much  new  business,  or 
increased  business,  this  new  sec¬ 
tion  will  produce,”  Miss  Wilton 
admit,  “but  three  of  Philadelphia’s 
smart  specialty  shops  have  signed 
contracts.” 

Third.  Miss  Wilton  showed  off 
a  special  Home  Laundry  section 
in  that  day’s  paper.  “This  is 
something  new  in  this  area,”  she 
said,  “although  the  idea  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
and  1  understand  they’ve  done 
well  with  it.  It  brought  us  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  lines  of  plus 
advertising.” 

Moral:  ideas  are  wonderful, 
and  coupled  with  just  plain  hard 
work,  they’re  unbeatable.  Just 


P ^advertising  to  3,dvertisers 

Here  is  sales  information  you  can  use  today! 

Never,  in  the  go  years  of  publisher.  It  was  done  by 
mir  printinii^iie  iiiihlleatifin.  .\lderson  &  Sessions.  nationally 


’  our  continuous  publication, 
bave  we  ever  delivered  to  our 
23,035  subscribers  so  important 
a  document  as  our  May  25th 
issue. 

In  it  was  released,  for  the  first 
time  anyirhcrc,  a  rejK)rt 
culled  from  114  Govern¬ 
ment  G?nsus  Bulletins. 

This  report  is  called 
“The  168  Major  .Ameri¬ 
can  Markets.” 

Here  is  information  that 
is  now  being  used  by 
thousands  of  businessmen — dis¬ 
tributors,  presidents  of  corpora¬ 
tions,  advertising  and  sales  man¬ 
agers,  district  managers  and 
research  people. 

It’s  the  liveliest,  most  complete 
analysis  ever  attempted  by  any 


publisher.  It  was  done  by 
.Alderson  &  Sessions,  nationally 
known  research  people.  It  cost 
more  than  $20,000. 

.As  a  sales  tool  for  your  own  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department, 
ai.d  your  representatives,  it  has 
no  ecpial.  Here,  in  one 
document,  you  can  see 
why  10%  of  all  our  jdant 
working  jreople  earn  and 
spend  their  money  in  the 
168  areas.  These  168 
markets  accounted  for 
80%  of  the  total  dollar 
growth  of  our  country  during 
the  i)ast  ten  years. 

May  we  review  with  you,  a  low- 
cost  program  for  telling  your 
ow  n  market  story  to  our  readers 
— the  buyers  of  advertising. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.VUVEKTISING  i»iKE;eroK 


DrintAre*  Inlf  •  ^2”''  street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

r  Hill’d  9  IIIIW  Cbicaeo  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


plain  hard  work  is  good,  too.  .And 
although  the  three  efforts  here 
reported  are  in  the  local  field,  just 
telling  about  them  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  the  results  they 
produced,  should  certainly  make 
attention-getting  national  promo¬ 
tion. 

Spartanburg  Readers 

One  of  the  best  reading  studies 
we’ve  ever  seen  of  a  newspaper 
audience  is  Reading  Study  No.  1 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  done  for  Publisher  Phil  Buch- 
heit  by  the  research  bureau  of  the 
journalism  division  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity.  Georgia,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Raymond  F.  Stewart,  re¬ 
search  associate. 

This  is  a  reading  study  that 
deserves  close  attention  by  any¬ 
one  interested  in  or  concerned 
with  this  phase  of  publication  re¬ 
search.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
research  studies  we  have  looked 
into  that  can  actually  be  read 
and  understood  by  a  lame  brain 
layman.  Most  research  studies  are 
written  by  research  men  for  other 
research  men,  and  they  make  little 
sense  and  more  confusion  to  the 
average  advertising  character.  But 
this  one  is  not  only  intelligently 
and  intelligibly  written,  it  is  in¬ 
terestingly  written.  Indeed,  the 
introduction,  labeled  “Locality  of 
the  Study,”  is  as  fine  a  piece  of 
prose  as  we  have  ever  read  in 
newspaper  promotion. 

What  you  get  from  this  study 
is  not  only  a  picture  of  how  the 
paper’s  readers  read  it,  but  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  readers  doing  the 
reading  also,  instead  of  getting 
the  reading  percentages  by  sex 
alone,  you  get  it  here  by  age 
groups,  education  groups,  family 
size,  income  groups,  urbanization, 
and  presence  or  absence  of  an¬ 
other  daily  paper  in  the  home. 

Reading  studies  have  immense 
value.  But  one  done  like  this  has 
even  more  value.  We  hope  to  see 
more  of  this  kind. 

Shop  to  Save 

If  your  readers  find  it  fascinat¬ 
ing  to  take  a  behind-the-scenes 
trip  through  your  plant,  and  you 
know  they  do,  why  wouldn’t  they 
find  it  just  as  fascinating  to  take 
a  behind-the-scenes  trip  through 
one  of  your  city’s  department 
stores? 

Of  course  they  would.  Any  de¬ 
partment  store  exec  can  tell  you 
that.  .And  that  explains  why  a 
Sunday  feature  run  some  weeks 
ago  by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  had  wide 
reader  interest.  So  wide,  in  fact, 
that  ad  director  Plez  Pettit  is  send¬ 
ing  reprints  of  the  page  to  his  ad¬ 
vertising  list. 

Just  to  help  you  pass  the  tip 
on  to  your  editors,-  the  page  was 
headed  “Shop  to  Save.”  It  was 
a  lively  page  because  it  had  good 
live  pictures  on  it,  picutres  of 
women  at  work  shopping.  The 
story  explained  many  store  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  —  how  stores 
price  merchandise,  why  they  have 
sales,  etc. 


ON  CRUISE — Stuart  L.  Patton, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  and  .Mrs.  Patton  receive 
Riley  .Allen’s  customary  greeting 
on  stopover  in  Honolulu. 

In  the  Bag 

Hot  idea  right  off  the  front 
page  was  the  meat  clinic  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  spon¬ 
sored  for  housewives  last  week. 
Sessions  were  devoted  to  explain¬ 
ing  economical  use  of  retail  cuts 
of  meat,  were  conducted  by  John 
A.  Christian,  animal  husbandry 
prof  at  U.  of  Connecticut. 

Saludos,  Amigos!”  is  the  way 
the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star 
captions  its  new  market  data 
booklet,  a  lively  compilation  of 
new  and  essential  market  facts  and 
figures  for  the  advertising  gentry. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Ga¬ 
zette-Telegraph  out  with  a  pro¬ 
motional  folder  titled  “More  than 
meets  the  eye”  to  explain  how 
neighboring  communities  contrib¬ 
ute  to  city’s  value  as  a  market. 

“Bright  spot  of  the  bright  leaf 
belt”  is  what  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald  &  Sun  calls  its  market  in 
a  new  4-page  booklet  pointing  up 
city’s  growth. 

Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register,  a 
weekly,  out  with  a  brand  prefer¬ 
ence  study  done  for  it  by  Fact 
Finders  Associates.  One  of  the 
few  studies  of  this  kind  we’ve  ever 
seen  produced  by  a  weekly.  Should 
be  helpful  in  selling  national  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Meet  Mr.  A.  M.  and  his  staff” 
is  how  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  captions  an  in¬ 
formative  folder  telling  national 
advertisers  how  Mr.  .A.  M.  (.Au¬ 
tomatic  Merchandising)  auto¬ 
matically  goes  to  work  for  them 
when  they  advertise.  Sounds  like 
a  good  program. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  reports 
953  finalists  in  its  8th  annual 
Salmon  Derby.  Despite  low  water 
and  a  long  dry  spell,  116  fighting 
salmon  were  caught,  third  largest 
in  event’s  history. 


Blood  Drive  Ad  Mats 
Available  at  Council 

Complete  kits  of  advertising 
mats  for  local  sponsorship  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  emergency  campaign  for 
blood  donors  for  the  Armed  Forces 
are  being  made  available  at  the 
Advertising  Council,  25  W.  45tb 
St.,  New  York. 

The  ads  are  being  prepared  by 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  volunteer  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  this  program. 
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ANOTHER  IN  STANDARD  OIL’S  SERIES  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  ADVERTISEMENTS  APPEARING  IN 
150  NEWSPAPERS  AND  A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  FARM  PAPERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 

NtW  SOURCES  OF  OIL  must  continually  be  found  in  order  to 
increase  America's  petroleum  reserves  even  over  their  present 
peak,  the  highest  in  history,  to  insure  petroleum  for  the  na¬ 
tion's  growing  defense  requirements.  Industry's  goal  calls  for 
a  repetition  in  1951  of  the  all-time  high  of  43.400  wells  drilled 
last  year.  Yet  the  costs  of  finding  and  proving  new  fields  and 
drilling  in  old  fields  continue  to  rise.  In  ten  years  from  1940 
to  1950  Standard  Oil's  average  cost  of  drilling  a  well,  including 
"wildcats"  and  wells  in  proved  fields,  has  more  than  doubled. 


DRILLING  A  WELL  CAN 
PUT  YOU  IN  THE  HOLE 

Who  hasn’t  dreamed  of  striking  oil?  Drilling  an  oil 
well  can  be  an  exciting  way  to  success— or  it  can  put 
you  in  the  hole. 

The  cost  of  finding  oil  in  the  ground  is  now  several 
times  greater,  per  barrel  found,  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  A  “wildcat”  drilling  operation  can  represent  an 
outlay  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  some¬ 
times  runs  over  a  million  dollars.  And  you  run  a  big 
risk;  on  an  average,  seven  out  of  ten  “wildcats”  result 
only  in  a  dry  hole  in  the  ground. 

Finding  oil  is  only  the  beginning.  Standard  Oil’s 
subsidiary  companies  drill  hundreds  of  wells  in  proved 
fields,  pump  oil  from  the  fields  through  thousands  of 
miles  of  pipelines  to  refineries  where  it  is  made  into 
vast  quantities  of  products.  Our  modern  research  lab¬ 
oratories  continually  test  and  improve  the  more  than 
2,000  products  we  make.  Finally,  we  distribute  these 
quality  products  to  locations  where  it  is  convenient 
for  you  to  buy. 

Right  from  the  well  up,  it’s  a  big  job  to  provide  the 
petroleum  products  on  which  the  nation’s  industry  and 
security  depend.  It  takes  many  sound,  profitable  com¬ 
panies— large  and  small— to  do  it,  for  only  a  company 
that  makes  a  profit  can  invest  in  the  constantly  improved 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  constantly  increased  demand. 

Because  Standard  Oil  is  a  big  company,  because 
Standard  Oil  makes  a  profit,  we  can  do  our  share  of  the 
big  job.  To  do  it  successfully  is  our  obligation  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  to  three  large  groups  of  Americans:  our  millions 
of  customers,  our  46,700  employees,  and  our  116,000 
owners. 


FART  OF  THE  BIG  JOB  of  bringing  you 
'high  quality  gasoline  and  oil  piquets  is 
done  by  Martin  Pekarik  of  our  Wood 
River,  Illinois  refinery.  He's  one  of  the 
46,700  employees  of  Standard  Oil  and  its 
subsidiary  companies.  Last  year  each  of 
these  employees  was  backed  by  an  aver¬ 
age  investment  of  $31,400  in  tools  and 
equipment  which  helped  him  produce 
more,  earn  more  and  have  steady  work. 


PART  OF  THE  BIG  JOB  is  made  possible 
by  the  investment  of  our  stockholders. 
One  of  our  116,000  owners  is  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sitton  Jackson  of  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
who  has  worked  for  the  same  company 
for  37  years  and  has  owned  Standard  Oil 
stock  for  more  than  25  years.  As  a  return 
to  our  stockholders  on  their  investment, 
we  pay  dividends  and  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends  for  58  consecutive  years. 


PART  OF  THE  BIG  JOB  U  paid  for  out  of 
profits  from  sales  to  customers  like  J.  C. 
Clark  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  Because  millions 
of  people  like  our  products  and  buy  them, 
we  have  grown  big.  Because  we  are  big, 
we  are  able  to  serve  you  better  with  con¬ 
stantly  improved  pr^ucts  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  price  of  gasoline,  for  instance, 
today  is  about  the  same  as  in  1925,  without 
taxes.  Yet  its  performance  is  much  better. 


Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 
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CHAIRMAN  John  S.  Knight,  center,  discusses  the  Northwestern  LIni- 
versity  editors’  forum  agenda  with  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  at  left, 
and  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  at  right,  guest  of  honor. 


In  charge  of  drafting  the  Declaration:  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution;  Dean  Olson,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  and  A.  F.  Jones,  ASNE  president. 


would  be  cleaning  up  the  debris.”  system  is  dependent  upon  mass 
Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  News-  production  and  mass  selling.  To 
papers,  pointed  out,  however,  the  reduce  newsprint  supply  here 
various  newspaper  groups  should  would  mean  smaller  American 
be  on  guard  to  see  that  the  State  papers,  he  said,  thereby  curtail- 
Department  does  not  give  eco-  ing  advertising  and  doing  damage 
nomic  support  to  those  countries  to  the  American  system  that  is 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  free  dependent  upon  “impact  advertis- 
press  principle.  ing.” 

Avoid  Government  Action  Oppose  Withdrawing  Newsmen 

Farris  A.  Flint,  Famous  Fea-  Wire  service  representatives 
tures  Syndicate,  supports  Mr.  Can-  were  opposed  to  withdrawing 
ham’s  position,  asserting:  “Up  newsnwn  from  “Iron  Curtain” 

until  now  we  have  assumed  that,  countries,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
if  we  fortified  our  government  repetition  of  the  Oatis  incident, 
and  State  Department  with  enough  in  which  the  AP  reporter  has 
money  and  power,  they  would  been  imprisoned  in  Czechoslo- 
take  care  of  such  situations  as  vakia  on  “spy”  charges, 
the  suppression  of  La  Prensa.  “What  good  reason  is  there  for 

withdrawing?”  asked  Mr.  Starzel. 

™“We  would  merely  be  depriving 

ourselves  of  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  often  more  useful 
than  it  seems.” 

Mr.  Curran  said  he  was  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  the  South 
American  situation.  “So  far,”  he 
said,  “we  haven’t  reached  the  point 


Mr.  Curran  said  the  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Buenos  Aires  has  to 
have  his  license  renewed  every  30 
days  by  the  local  police. 

Suggests  Listening  Posts 
Carroll  Binder,  Minneapolis 
has  suffered  from  paralyzing  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  sug- 
blows,”  he  said.  “Political  cen-  gested  the  situation  warrants  first- 
sorship  has  long  been  the  weapon  class  newsmen  in  such  “listening 
of  dictators,  followed  by  seizure  posts”  as  Monteviedo  and  Panama 
of  newspapers  when  censorship  is  City  to  get  news  out  from  dic- 
resisted.”  talot  countries. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz,  in  a  30-min-  Philip  Reed,  managing  editor 
ute  talk,  told  how  La  Prensa  was  of  International  News  Service, 
slowly  but  surely  suppressed  by  pointed  out  that  such  a  practice 
Peron,  adding  that  100  other  Ar-  could  eventually  lead  to  the  clos- 
gentine  newspapers  had  met  the  ing  of  a  news  agency’s  bureau 
same  fate.  fhe  dictator  country  involved. 

Germain  Arceniegas,  formerly  Mr.  Starzel  said  that  manning 
of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia,  of  such  listening  posts  does  not 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  necessarily  have  to  be  by  Amer- 
Columbia  University,  told  how  ican  newsmen.  He  pointed  out 
El  Tiempo  had  been  muzzled  by  that  the  first  qualification  should 
the  totalitarian  government  of  that  be  that  the  man  knows  the  po- 
country.  litical  history  of  the  country  and 

Bar  U.  S.  Declaradon  language,  so  that  he  can  in- 

telligently  appraise  the  news. 

In  Colombia,  we  Gainza  Paz  cited  an  example  of 

in  a  civd  war  in  which  ,  censorship  at  the  course  when  he 

I  'vas  still  editor  of  La  Prensa  and 
1949,”  he  said,  yet  nobody  hears 

about  that  war  in  Colombia,  be-  ^ 

cause  newspapers  are  not  allowed  ^  ^ 

to  print  what  is  happening.  customs  office,  but  the  reporter 

“Last  July  4,  we  to  print 

the  Declaratmn  of  Indepen  ence  formation  because  it  was  a  “matter 
of  the  United  States  as  a  special 
feature,  he  added,  “but  the  .. 

^rd  of  censors— there  is  one  ’  criticize  State  Dept, 
for  each  newspaper — did  not  al-  . 

»  Criticism  was  also  voiced 

Pro-government  journalists  are  ^S^imt  the  U.  S.  State  Depart- 

appoinfed  censors  in  Colombia,  he  ^^ore  representatives  in 

ejjlained,  with  the  result  that  an  dictator  countnes 

editor  often  has  to  write  three  or  have  not  stood  up  for  the  rights 
four  editorials  only  to  get  ac-  of  American  correspondents.  Mr 
ceptance  of  a  single  one  for  publi-  asserted  that  in  several 

cation  instances,  notably  in  Argentina, 

*  ■  American  ambassadors  have  seem- 

Discuss  Censorship  j^gjy  “piaygd  with  the  Peron 

The  whole  problem  of  censor-  government  in  courting  favors  for  stand  on  their  own  feet  econom- 
ship  at  the  source  was  discussed  private  economic  interests  in  U.  S.,  icaJly,”  he  stated,  suggesting  the 
by  Thomas  Curran,  general  man-  thus  seeming  to  sanction  repres-  need  of  U.  S.  publishers  sharing 
ager  of  the  South  American  di-  sive  measures  against  the  press.  newsprint  with  other  friendly 
vision  of  United  Press,  and  Frank  It  was  generally  agreed  that  it  countries. 

Starzel,  general  manager  of  the  would  not  be  wise  to  ask  the  Mr.  Knight  said  he  was  agree- 

Associated  Press.  They  pointed  U.  S.  government  to  save  La  able  to  some  distribution  of  news- 
out  that  closing  of  news  sources  Prensa.  “Calling  in  the  State  De-  print  abroad,  but  warned  that  di¬ 
in  Latin  American  countries  is  partment  to  make  representations  version  of  too  much  of  U.  S.  sup- 
not  a  recent  development.  to  Argentina  in  the  matter  of  the  ply  would  cause  -American  news- 

“We  properly  deplore  it,”  said  suppression  of  La  Prensa,”  said  papers  to  suffer  and  thereby  be- 
Mr.  Starzel,  “but  it  happens  under  Mr.  Canham,  “would  be  like  in-  come  less  effective  in  their  battk 
our  very  noses  and  we  don’t  do  viting  the  fire  department  into  against  government  encroachment 
too  much  about  it.”  the  living  room — for  years  we  He  said  the  American  economk 
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Court  Scores 

Westchester  County  News¬ 
papers  keep  a  running  box-score 
on  local  judges’  handling  of  gam¬ 
bling  cases.  Once  a  week  the  pa¬ 
pers  publish  a  detailed  report 
showing  number  of  cases  before 
each  judge,  fines  imposed,  sus¬ 
pended  sentences,  postponements. 

Green  Tag  Sales 
To  advertise  the  annual  “Green 
Tag  Days”  sale,  the  Milton-Free- 
water  (Ore.)  Eagle-Times  over¬ 
printed  on  page  one,  at  an  angle, 
“Milton-Freewater  Green  Tag 
Days,  September  20th  and  21st” 
in  green  ink.  More  than  25  busi¬ 
ness  firms  ran  green  tag  advertise¬ 
ments  during  those  days  to  pro¬ 
mote  business  at  home  and  to  of¬ 
fer  co-operative  sales  dates.  The 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  annually. 

Field  Men  Introduced 
The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  is  “introducing”  its 
route,  zone  and  field  circulation 
men  in  a  series  of  illustrated  Sun¬ 
day  articles.  The  readership  appeal 
is  based  upon  the  newspapers’  field 
men  “whom  you  often  see  but 
seldom  read  about.” 

Illustrated  Letters 
The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  is  using  staff-drawn  cartoon 
sketches  to  illustrate  the  “Letters 
to  the  Editor”  department  on  the 
editorial  page.  Sketches  tie  in  with 
the  letter,  or  point  up  the  subject 
matter. 

Cattle  Conference 
More  than  300  dairymen, 
farmers,  ranchers  and  growers 
packed  the  county  courthouse  in 
Okeechobee,  Fla.,  for  the  first  an¬ 
nual  panel  discussion  and  confer¬ 
ence  on  better  feed  grasses  for 
cattle  sponsored  by  the  Okeecho¬ 
bee  News.  The  conference  dealt 
with  types  of  grasses  that  could 
be  grown  in  this  area  for  feed. 
News  Publisher  Ammon  McClel¬ 
lan  also  acted  as  monitor  of  the 
meeting. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


sea  raiders  ...  in  a  modern  airliner  speed¬ 
ing  vital  cdrgo  and  passengers  on  essential 
missions. 


High  lights  ...  .A  new,  square  cargo-para¬ 
chute  made  from  strips  of  cotton  muslin 
can  deliver  5(X)  lbs.  of  cargo  from  a  plane 
traveling  175  m.p.h.,  costs  half  as  much 
as  the  300  Ib.-capacity  rayon  cargo-chute 
it  replaces.  ...  At  the  .Air  Test  Center, 
Patuxent,  Md.,  the  U.  S.  Navy  operates  a 
test  pilot  training  school  for  its  own  men 
and,  from  time  to  time,  invites  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  others  in  the  industry 
to  send  likely  candidates  to  the  school  .  .  . 
Mid-air  refueling  can  now  be  done  at  night 
or  in  poor  visibility  by  radar.  Air-to-air 
homing  beacons  linked  with  automatic 
direction-finding  equipment  helps  tanker 
and  bomber  get  together  .  .  .  The  aircraft 
industry  needs  10,000  more  engineers  to 
meet  1951  production  goals,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  by  an  aviation  maga¬ 
zine  among  41  leading  airframe,  engine 
and  components  firms. 


Cracks  Sp«^  Record  .  .  .  The  second  of 
two  twin-jet  English  Electric  Canberra 
light  bombers  delivered  to  the  Martin 
plant  for  extensive  flight  testing  broke  the 
record  for  an  east-west  transatlantic  flight 
on  -August  31.  Following  the  great  circle 
route  of  2100  miles  from  Aldergrove, 
Northern  Ireland,  to  Gander,  Newfound¬ 
land,  the  speedy  jet  completed  its  flight 
in  4  hours,  minutes,  for  an  average 

speed  of  480.2  m.p.h. 


Hunting  tnumy  Submarinus  has  become  an 
increasingly  complicated  business.  That’s 
why  electronic  gear  plays  a  big  part  in  the 
performance  of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  new 
.Martin  P5M-1  Marlin  seaplanes.  The 
Marlin  is  equipped  with  the  highest  pow¬ 
ered  tactical  radar  in  any  airplane  in  the 
United  States.  And  for  those  occasions 
where  radar  is  not  usable  and  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  ferreting  out  undersea  raiders  must 
be  used,  the  Marlin  is  equipped  with  the 
latest  type  of  magnetic  detection  and  a 
complete  complement  of  sonobuoys  for 
hearing  underwater. 


An  "Almost  Human”  Dummy  with  metal, 
plastic  and  fiberglass  bones  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  US.AF’s  .Air  Research  and 
Development  Command  to  conduct  tests 
on  human  bone  structure.  Its  collar  bones 
(most  easily  fractured  in  humans)  will 
snap  and  its  vinyl  plastic  foam  “skin”  will 
show  the  effects  of  cuts  and  abrasions.  The 
Air  Force  experiments  have  as  their  goal 
the  prevention  of  fractures  in  human  pilots 
who  may  have  to  crash-land  airplanes  or 
undergo  accidents. 


Soaplano  "Tunnol”  .  .  .  What  the  wind 
tunnel  is  to  the  aerodynamicist,  the  tow¬ 
ing  tank  is  to  the  hydrodynamicist  work¬ 
ing  on  seaplane  hull  design.  One  of  the 
country’s  finest  is  that  at  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  its  100- 
yard  length,  hulls  are  towed  from  a  fixture 
mounted  on  a  monorail.  All  landing  and 
take-off  speeds  can  be  simulated.  .A  wave¬ 
making  machine  reproduces  different 
types  of  seas.  .And  the  hull  is  photographed 
above  and  below  the  waterline  by  a  series 
of  cameras  and  mirrors.  Much  of  the  hull 
experimentation  on  the  Navy’s  new  Mar¬ 
tin  P5M-1  Marlin  was  carried  on  at  this 
facility. 


Pilotloss  Bombor  .  .  .  The  United  States  Air 
Force  has  announced  that  its  first  opera¬ 
tional  pilotless  bomber  squadron  (light) 
will  be  equipped  initially,  with  the  jet- 
powered  Martin  Matador  B-61  pilotless 
bomber,  in  production  at  .Martin’s  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  plant.  October  1  is  the  activa¬ 
tion  date  for  the  new  squadron,  which  will 
be  made  combat-ready  by  extensive  unit 
training  under  Tactical  Air  Command 
supervision,  after  initial  training  at  the 
USAF  Missile  Test  Center,  Cocoa,  Fla. 


'Cascade  of  Coupons' 

Promotion  in  Houston 

Houston — Shoppers  in  Houston 
food  stores  are  getting  discounts 
on  purchases  of  certain  items 
through  use  of  coupons  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Houston  Post  as  part 
of  a  “Cascade  of  Coupons”  promo¬ 
tion. 

Each  day,  the  paper  publishes 
a  coupon  good  for  a  discount  on 
purchase  of  the  day’s  featured 
product.  The  coupon  has  a  line  for 
customer’s  name  and  address,  filled 
in  by  the  customer.  Each  day, 
the  product  featured  is  given  a 
story  telling  of  its  uses.  The  pro- 
ntotion  is  being  staged  through 
cooperation  with  manufacturers. 
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Tho  Changing  Foe*  of  .America’s  air  power 
is  mirrored  in  the  project  list  of  The  Glenn 
L.  .Martin  Company  ...  in  a  pilotless 
bomber  roaring  skyward  at  the  .Air  Force 
.Missile  Test  Center  ...  in  a  Navy  high- 
altitude  research  rocket  soaring  into  the 
outermost  frontiers  of  the  earth’s  atmos¬ 
phere  ...  in  an  Air  Force  night  intruder 
jet  homber  racing  to  attack  targets  veiled 
by  darkness  ...  in  a  Navy  anti-submarine 
seaplane  probing  electronically  for  under¬ 
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William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  left,  hears  the  story  of  another  press  Active  participants  in  the  NU  Forum:  Left  to  right — W.  S.  Gilmore, 
martyr  firsthand  as  he  chats  with  Germain  Arciniegas,  formerly  of  Detroit  News;  Basil  L.  Walters,  Knight  Newspapers;  and  Sevellon 
El  Tiempo  of  Bogota,  Colombia.  Brown,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
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can  only  send  out  what  they  read 
in  the  Russian  papers  and  hear 
on  the  Moscow  radio.  .  .  .  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  dignity  of  the 
American  press  to  bring  about 
equal  treatment,  maybe  these 
listening  posts  will  provide  better 
news.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Jones  hastened  to  point 
out,  however,  that  this  is  for 
American  newspapermen  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
calling  upon  the  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  to  ban  Tass  representatives 
in  Washington. 

Oppose  Congressional  Action 

Walker  Stone,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  who  has 
been  working  with  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  in 
Washington,  said  the  latter  group 
has  taken  “a  very  dim  view  of 
our  position,”  having  ruled  that 
Tass  membership  should  not  be 
removed.  He  personally  favors 
Congress  taking  action,  he  said, 
to  “see  to  it  that  only  bona  fide 
correspondents  use  the  facilities 
of  the  press  galleries.” 

[  John  H.  Crider,  Boston  (Mass.) 

Herald,  took  issue  with  both  Mr. 

I  Jones  and  Mr.  Stone,  asserting 
“we  are  in  an  ideological  war — 
a  war  of  principles — one  of  fhem 
is  freedom  of  information.  If  we 
are  going  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  freedom  there  are  times  when 
we  have  to  make  sacrifices.  We 
'  have  to  set  an  example.” 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  added:  “We 
are  going  ot  lose  an  awful  lot  if 
we  are  not  different  from  the 
Russians.” 

I  Mr.  Binder  said  he  favors  abid¬ 
ing  by  the  decision  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Conunittee,  rather  than  ask¬ 
ing  the  government  to  step  in, 
thereby  establishing  “a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent”  of  a  government 
body  passing  on  who  is  a  quali¬ 
fied  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Binder  agreed  with  Mr. 
Knight,  who  injected:  “Action  by 
the  House  Rules  Committee  would 
be  like  permitting  the  camel  to 
I  put  his  bead  under  the  tent.  I 


agree  with  Mr.  Binder,  we  don't 
ever  want  to  go  to  a  member  of 
Congress.” 

Discuss  Oatis  Case 

Clifton  Utley,  NBC  news  com¬ 
mentator,  said  he  can’t  see  any 
way  that  correspondents  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries  can  be  protect¬ 
ed.  “We  can’t  expect  to  get  them 
free  a  la  Vogeler,”  he  said,  “with¬ 
out  imperilling  national  security.” 

There  was  speculation  as  to 
what  the  Czech  ambassador  had 
in  mind  when  he  called  a  Wash¬ 
ington  press  conference  last  week 
to  say  that  William  Oatis  is  “quite 
well,”  and  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Oatis’  release  might  be  the  sub- 


Erwin  D.  Canham,  left,  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
Louis  Martin,  Chicago  Defender, 
at  NU  Forum. 

ject  of  international  discussion, 
but  complained  that  U.  S.  had 
been  unfair  to  the  Czechs  by  im¬ 
posing  trade  restrictions. 

“I  have  no  doubt  the  action 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  government  is 
hurting  them  (Czechs),”  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Starzel,  who  surmised 
that,  perhaps,  the  ambassador  was 
preparing  his  people  at  home  for 
future  negotiations  leading  to  the 
release  of  Mr.  Oatis. 

Government  press  agents  were 
frowned  upon  and  faintly  praised 
during  the  discussion  dealing  with 
press  agents  “spoon  feeding”  the 
information  bureaucrats  want  the 
public  to  have.  It  was  agreed  that 
reporters  should  go  beyond  the 
press  agents’  handouts  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  get  to  the  respon¬ 
sible  source.  Press  agents  were 
defended  from  the  standpoint  of 
developing  essential  information 
about  various  government  depart¬ 
mental  activities. 


Mr.  Wiggins,  discussing  the  new 
security  regulations,  pointed  out 
there  is  bound  to  be  temptations 
to  overclassify  so  as  not  to  take 
any  chance,  all  supposedly  in  the 
interests  of  national  security. 

“If  tons  of  such  documents  are 
classified,”  he  said,  “legitimate 
military  matters  labeled  top  se¬ 
cret,  secret,  restricted  or  confiden¬ 
tial  will  be  cheapened  and  be  in 
danger.  These  regulations  are  a 
real  threat,  even  in  earnest  admin¬ 
istration,  not  counting  possible 
misuse.” 

Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  praised 
the  work  of  the  ASNE  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  that 
has  been  working  at  the  local 
level  to  prevent  bottling  up  of 
news.  He  said  the  committee’s 
work  has  been  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  getting  local  officials  to  re¬ 
scind  rulings  that  restrict  news. 

Better  ’Selling'  Needed 

Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  reported  that  indications 
are  the  indictments  of  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  will  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  Knight,  whose  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  has  been  accused 
of  supporting  “communism”  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  has  been  critical 
of  state  officials,  said  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  governor  gets  out  a 
weekly  assault  against  the  Herald. 
“We  print  it  at  paid  advertising 
rates,”  explained  Mr.  Knight. 

Louis  Martin,  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  declared  that  a  great  many 
people  don’t  understand  the  co¬ 
relation  of  the  free  press  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  personal  liberties. 
J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette,  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin’s 
contention,  saying:  “Many  people 
think  the  free  press  principle  is 
opposed  to  their  interests  and  en¬ 
joyed  as  a  special  privilege  of  the 
press.” 

Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald-Review,  said  the  press  is 
not  doing  a  ver^  good  job  of 
telling  its  own  story.  The  press 
is  weaker,  he  said,  because  of  the 
economic  situation  resulting  in  too 
many  one-paper  towns.  “We  aren’t 
vocal  enough,”  he  added.  “Each 
incident  of  news  suppression 
should  be  met  vigorously  and 


dramatically  presented  to  the 
public.” 

Irwin  Klass,  Federation  News 
(AFL),  suggested  that  newspapers 
should  get  other  groups,  such  as 
organized  labor  and  organized 
business,  to  understand  the  vital 
issues  and  to  help  support  the 
press  in  its  fight  for  freedom  of 
information.  , 

Knight  Warns 
Why  Tyrants 
Hate  Press 

Chicago — Strangling  of  a  free 
press  is  the  first  step  of  tyrants, 
asserted  John  S.  Knight  in  his 
“Editor’s  Notebook”  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  here  last 
week-end  during  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz,  editor  of  La  Prensa. 

Summing  up  the  significance  of 
Gainza  Paz’  struggle  with  the 
Peron  government  in  Argentina, 
Mr.  Knight  brought  the  issues 
home  to  Americans  by  stating: 

“The  anti-press  campaign  start¬ 
ed  by  Roosevelt  has  caught  on 
with  a  lot  of  bush-league  politi¬ 
cians  who  try  to  cover  up  their 
own  shortcomings  by  attacking  the 
newspapers. 

“It  isn’t  that  newspapers  mind 
being  assailed;  in  fact  most  of 
them  welcome  honest  controversy. 

“The  danger  is  that  too  many 
people  who  should  understand  that 
the  press  is  their  last  bulwark  of 
freedom  seem  to  be  willing,  if  not 
eager,  swallowers  of  the  anti-press 
propaganda  line. 

“They  have  so  long  taken  their 
own  freedoms  for  granted  that 
when  an  editor  talks  of  preserving 
freedom  of  the  press,  they  believe 
him  to  be  speaking  in  his  own 
self-interest. 

“Yet  the  press  cannot  be  fet¬ 
tered  by  any  government  or  dicta¬ 
tor  without  at  the  same  time  forg¬ 
ing  a  new  set  of  chains  for  the 
people  themselves. 

“Gainza  Paz’  personal  story  w 
related  in  his  message  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  makes  that  point  unmistak- 
ably  and  unanswerably  clear.*| _ 

(Additional  coverage  of  tribute 
to  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  is  on  page  56.) 
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What  part  of  this  Biscuit  Company’s 
$765,503  newspaper  budget  did  you  get? 


Or,  didn’t  you  get  any  of  it?  Whether  you 
did  or  did  not,  depended  in  large  measure  on 
the  knowledge  of  your  newspaper  by  the  men 
w’ho  make  the  decisions.  In  this  case,  it  was 
the  company’s  key  adv'ertising  executive  and 
his  agency  counsel — all  readers  of  Editor  & 
Pi'BLisiiER.  It’s  the  only  place  for  them  to  find 


out  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  newspaper 
world  .  .  .  and  the  smartest  place  for  you  to  be 
with  a  healthy  advertising  schedule. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  PuBUSHst 
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Heinz  in  857  Dailies; 
Pepsodent  Plans  Color 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  currently  launching  the  big¬ 
gest  Fall  promotion  (via  Maxon, 
Inc.,  Detroit)  in  its  82-year  his¬ 
tory.  Ads  in  857  newspapers,  full 
tory. 

Ads  in  857  newspapers,  full 
magazines,  a  two-page  spread  in 
Life,  5,000  billboards  in  key  mar¬ 
kets  and  286  radio  stations  in  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.’s 
hookup  are  listed  as  media  to  be 
used  to  point  up  good  buys  on 
food  merchandise  carrying  the 
famed  “57”  trademark. 

The  sale,  called  “Heinz  New 
Crop  Values,”  is  covered  in  a  four- 
color  brochure  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  outlines  for  grocers  the 
specific  support  to  be  given  them. 
Franklin  Bell,  Heinz  ad  director, 
pointed  out  that  the  brochure  is 
not  being  used  to  emphasize  Heinz 
quality  as  much  as  the  merchan¬ 
dising  power  the  company  will  put 
behind  “New  Crop”  products. 

Pepsodent  to  Debut 
Chlorodent  with  Color 

Chlorodent,  the  new,  green 
toothpaste  with  a  chlorophyll  base, 
which  has  set  sales  records  in  test 
markets,  will  be  introduced  nation¬ 
ally  with  a  record-breaking  ad 
campaign,  according  to  the  Pep¬ 
sodent  Division  of  Lever  Brothers 
Co. 

The  campaign  (via  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.)  is  scheduled  to 
break  Oct.  15  with  two-color  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  radio  spots  in  75 
major  cities.  This  will  be  followed 
by  national  advertising  and  widen¬ 
ing  newspaper  coverage  as  fast  as 
the  mint-flavored  product  can  be 
distributed. 

“Introduction  of  Chlorodent.” 
promised  Charles  T.  Lipscomb, 
Jr.,  Pepsodent  president,  “will  be 
backed  by  the  biggest  ad  budget 
ever  put  behind  a  new  dentifrice. 
This  multi-million  dollar  campaign 
is  designed  to  tell  the  public  what 
Chlorodent  is  and  what  it  will  do 
for  them. 

“We  are  going  to  give  dealers 
the  maximum  amount  of  local 
newspaper  and  radio  support  and 
all  other  types  of  merchandising 
aids  because  the  results  of  our 
rigid  testing  in  selected  markets 
convinces  us  that  Chlorodent  will 
become  a  major  demand  item  as 
fast  as  retailers  can  stock  it.” 

Page  Newspaper  Ads 
Dominate  Cigar  Campaign 

Oct.  1  was  the  official  kick-off 
date  for  the  biggest  full-page  news¬ 
paper  campaign  (via  Erwin.  Wasey 
&  Co.)  ever  used  to  promote  Har¬ 
vester  Cigars.  Consolidated  Cigar 
Corp.  will  push  the  Harvester 
brand  in  21  newspapers  on  an 
every-month  basis. 

Ads  will  all  be  full-pagers, 
closely  adhering  to  story  style  set 
by  Harvester’s  popular  ad,  “The 


Boy  with  the  Candy  Cigar.”  Each 
ad  will  do  two  main  jobs,”  ex¬ 
plained  Dave  Jenks,  Consolidated 
vicepresident.  “Our  first  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  increase  sales  in  each 
market.  But  we  also  feel  that  this 
series  will  build  up  cigar  smoking 
in  general  and  give  everyone  in 
our  industry  a  healthy  boost.” 

Follow-up  ads  will  appear  in 
early  November  and  the  first  week 
of  December,  with  the  latter  de¬ 
signed  to  hypo  Harvester  Christ¬ 
mas  box  sales.  Colorful  and  dra¬ 
matic  point-of-purchase  material, 
including  full-size  replicas  of 
newspaper  ads  for  use  as  window 
displays,  have  been  prepared. 

Holland  House  Cocktail 
Mixes  in  100  Papers 

On  Oct.  3  The  Holland  House 
Sales  Ck).,  a  division  of  W.  Shein- 
ker  &  Son,  Inc..  New  York  City, 
launched  a  nation-wide  campaign 
for  its  cocktail  mixes  in  more 
than  100  daily  newspapers. 

While  the  bulk  of  Holland 
House’s  appropriation  will  again 
go  into  newspaper  ads  (via  W. 
Earl  Both  well,  Inc.),  some  radio 
and  magazine  supplements  will  be 
used,  along  with  service  men’s 
publications  and  trade  papers. 

Floldes  Test  Campaign 
Confined  to  Newspapers 

A  TEST  campaign,  confined  to 
newspapers,  is  being  launched  for 
Flakies  Cookie  Mix,  newest  of  the 
several  baking  mixes  produced  by 
Flako  Products  Corp.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Copy  (via  H.»B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.) 
broke  Oct.  2  in  Baltimore.  A 
minimum  of  572  lines  will  be  run 
each  week;  some  weeks  as  much 
as  832  lines,  .\ppeals  will  aim  at 
both  children  and  adults. 

Beam  Distilling  Beams 
Campaign  in  150  Markets 

Large  newspaper  space  in  more 
than  150  markets  will  be  used  by 
the  James  B.  Beam  Distilling  Co. 
to  back  its  pre-holiday  campaign 
in  national  and  class  magazines. 

Newspaper  copy  will  stress  the 
virtues  of  sour  mash  straight  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bourbon  on  Beam’s  156- 
year-old  recipe,  while  color  ads  in 
magazines  will  display  the  Christ¬ 
mas  packaging  and  the  luxury  bot¬ 
tle  of  10-year-old  whisky  wrapped 
in  a  jeweler’s  bag  of  blue  flannel. 

Shoe  Firm  Tells 
‘System'  Story 

C  H I  c  A  G  o — “Mother  Doesn’t 
Pull  the  Plow  in  America”  is  the 
heading  of  a  Wolverine  Shoe  ad 
currently  being  released  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  by  Wolver¬ 
ine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Mich. 

The  firm,  which  specializes  in 
work  shoes,  is  devoting  a  portion 


of  its  national  advertising  to  the 
current  promotion  “Business: 
Speak  UP!”  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Standard  of  Indiana 
In  Fall  Ad  Drive 

Chicago — Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Indiana  is  releasing  four  “king- 
size”  newspaper  ads  in  more  than 
1,700  midwest  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies,  and  continuing  through  the 
first  week  of  November. 

The  ads  will  dramatize  the 
“King-Size  Gas  Buy”  story  and 
will  include  a  sales  plug  for  Per- 
malube  change-over.  Standard 
dealers  are  urged  to  “write  a  little 
sales  insurance  for  yourself  by 
running  a  local  ad  over  your  own 
signature”  the  weeks  these  news¬ 
paper  ads  appear.  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Pork  &  Tilford  in  50 
Metropolitan  Dailies 

Park  &  Tilford  Distillers  Corp. 
this  week  released  a  special  con¬ 
sumer  campaign  (via  Storm  & 
Klein,  Inc.)  to  introduce  its  new 
gift  decanter  for  P&T  Private 
Stock  Whiskey. 

The  promotion,  which  will 
continue  through  the  forth¬ 
coming  holiday  season,  calls 
for  frequent  insertions,  in  sizes 
ranging  from  800  to  330  lines,  in 
50  metropolitan  newspapers,  and 
for  full-color  bleed  pages  in  Time. 
Newsweek,  New  Yorker,  Esquire, 
Cue,  Fortune  and  Social  Spectator. 

gCarr-Consolidated  Uses 
Comic  Supplement  Ads 

Full  color  comic  ads  (via 
BBD&O)  in  Sunday  supplements, 
1,000-line  ads  and  teaser  ads  in 
daily  newspapers  on  a  new  bile- 
size  sahine  will  be  a  major  part 
of  the  fall  and  winter  promotional 
program  for  Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit  Co. 

The  new  product  dubbed 
“Crackin’  Good  Bite-Size  Sal- 
tines,”  was  introduced  to  com¬ 
pany  directors,  executives,  ad  reps 
and  sales  officials  at  a  recent  three- 
day  marketing  forum  held  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Supplements.  TV  Used 
To  Introduce  Teek 

A  COMBINATION  of  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  network  tv  is  being 
used  by  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.. 
Norwich,  N.  Y..  for  its  new  cherry 
flavored  Teek  cough  syrup. 

Copy  (via  Benton  &  Bowles)  in 
This  Week,  Parade.  First  3  Mar¬ 
ket  Group  and  independents  will 
break  Oct.  21. 

Austin  of  Canada  Ups 
Newspaper  Schedules 

•Austin  Motor  Car  Co.  of 
Canada  is  using  'three-fifth  pages 
in  roto  sections  and  fiOO-line  and 
250-line  ads  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  Canada  to 
drive  home  the  fact  that  “60.000 
Canadians  now  drive  Austin.” 

The  company  has  increased  fall 
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and  winter  schedules  (via  Harold 
F.  Stanfield,  Ltd.)  on  both  light 
and  heavy  commercial  vehicles,  as 
well  as  on  passenger  cars. 

Coffee  Time  Beverage 
Eyes  New  York  Market 

Last  January,  a  coffee  carbon¬ 
ated  beverage  called  Coffee  Time 
was  introduced  in  Boston  by  Rudy 
Vallee,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Coffee  Time  Co. 

This  week  Herbert  A.  Soble, 
president,  said  that  plans  for 
newspaper  and  tv  advertising  (via 
Harry  Paul  Associates)  in  the 
New  York  area  are  being  devel- 
oped  and  that  other  types  of  pro¬ 
motion  are  being  considered.  All 
advertising  of  the  drink  thus  far 
has  been  cooperative. 

Reddi-Wip  Spends  Million 

Reddi-Wip,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  is  • 
running  1,000,  640  and  360-line 
black  and  white  ads  (via  Ruth¬ 
rauff  &  Ryan)  in  newspapers  in 
most  key  markets  to  supplement 
national  magazine  copy  plugging 
“Christmas  desserts.”  All  told  the 
company  is  spending  $1,000,000 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  ra- 
dio-TV. 

College  Inn  in  42  Papers 

College  Inn  Food  Products 
Co..  Chicago  is  using  large  space 
in  42  newspapers  in  26  markets 
east  of  the  Rockies  to  boost  sales 
of  the  company’s  tomato  juke 
cocktail.  The  promotion  (via 
Weiss  &  Geller)  runs  through  Oc¬ 
tober  and  supplements  the  firm’s 
regular  chicken  products  promo¬ 
tion  and  its  year-’round  tomato 
cocktail  campaign. 

■ 

Weir  Agency  Execs 
Join  Donahue  &  Coe 

Walter  Weir,  David  Echols,  and 
Wilber  B.  Downes,  top  executives 
of  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  this  week  joined  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc. 

The  closing  of  the  Weir  agency 
was  undertaken  to  augment  and 
expand  the  services  and  facilities 
of  Donahue  &  Coe.  Accounts 
handled  by  Weir  included:  Turner 
Construction  Corp..  Stoppers.  Inc.. 
Holland  American  Line.  Puerto 
Rico  Vacation  Bureau  and  the 
Eederation  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Weir  opened  the  agency  in 
March.  1946.  Previously,  he  was 
vicepresident  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  lnc.‘ 

■ 

Page  Ads  Announce 
Jones  on  Road  Back 

Duane  Jones,  president  of  thi 
New  York  ad  agency  bearing  his 
name,  used  page  ads  in  the  .Ve" 
Y'ork  Times  and  S’ew  Y'ork  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  announce  his  in¬ 
tention  to  remain  in  the  agency 
business. 

It  was  the  first  definite 
stand  taken  by  Mr.  Jones  since 
the  mass  exodus  of  his  key  per¬ 
sonnel  (E&P,  Aug.  25,  page  16). 
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You  have  only  7  days  to  get  your 
ad  in  The  1952  Market  Guide 

"The  new  MARKET  GUIDE  will  hit  the  buirs<«ye  in  every 
respect  and  will  make  for  greater  accuracy  in  breaking 
down  sales,  market  by  market," 

My*  Norm«n  Tv«t«r, 

V.P.  Markets  &  Media, 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 

space  buyers  because  there's  really  nothing  else 
like  it  in  the  field.  Check  below  and  you'll  see 
why  they  use  it  all  year  long. 

Your  job  is  to  sell  these  men.  Your  most  infallible 
way  is  by  using  dominant  space  in  the  MARKET 
GUIDE.  Order  your  space  today. 


You've  got  to  hurry  if  you  want  to  take  advantage 
of  I952's  biggest  buy  for  newspaper  promotion. 
You've  only  7  days  left  before  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  closes — October  15th. 

The  MARKET  GUIDE  is  indispensable — to  you 
and  to  the  men  you  have  to  sell — because  it  was 
made  to  order  for  both  of  you.  It's  invaluable  to 


Th*  new  MARKET  GUIDE,  published  in  November,  will  be  more 
eccuretely  ieilored  for  your  needs  then  eny  previous  issue.  It  will 
contain  the  absolutely  new,  exclusive  State  Economic  Area  maps 
and  data.  For  the  first  time,  newspapers  now  have  a  real  adver¬ 
tising  opportunity  to  match  their  circulation  coverage  in  any  of 
the  443  Economic  Areas,  with  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  any 
areas  in  which  the  newspaper  has  social  and  business  influence. 


HERE'S  HOW  LEADING  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES  TELL 
US  THEY  USE  THE  MARKET  GUIDE 


To  Salact  Market  for 
Test  Campaigns 

To  Detarmina  Naw  Locations 
for  Ratall  Stores 

To  Select  Markets 
by  Population 

To  Check  Buying  Power 
of  Various  Markets 


To  Determine  Characteristics 
of  Major  Markets 
To  Estimate  Number 
of  Wage  Earners 
To  Determine  Factory 
Locations 

For  a  Rapid  Look-see 
at  a  Market 
For  Retail  Salas  Volume 


Rates:  Page,  $393;  half-page,  $223;  one-third  page,  $167; 
quarter-page,  $123;  eighth-page,  $83. 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 
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Gainza  Paz  Tells 
La  Prensa’s  Fate 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  with  quiet  courage  and  an 
occasional  touch  of  dry  humor, 
revealed  here  the  tragic  story  of 
how  a  dictator  has  crushed  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  Argentina  and 
has  silenced  the  great  newspaper 
La  Prensa. 

The  Buenos  Aires  editor  and 
publisher  told  his  story  with  sim¬ 
ple  dignity  and  with  calm  ob¬ 
jectivity  as  he  spoke  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  his  honor.  Sept. 
28.  More  than  1,100  men  and 
women — representing  the  largest 
gathering  of  newspaper  people 
ever  to  assemble  in  Chicago — 
heard  the  terrifying  account  in 
silence,  then  stood  to  applaud  the 
fearless  editor. 

Faith  Unshaken 

His  listeners  sat  intently  as  he 
told  how  he  himself  escaped  across 
the  border  from  Peron’s  police 
last  March.  He  told,  also,  how  he 
had  once  been  jailed  for  no  cause. 
At  the  close  of  his  talk  and  the 
question-and-answer  period  that 
followed,  Gainza  Paz  showed  the 
same  quiet  courage  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  his  own  course  and  that 
of  his  paper,  when  he  said: 

“Some  day  I  expect  to  get  my 
paper  back.  I  can’t  say  how — but 
I  have  faith  in  the  justice  of  my 
country’s  courts  and  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  people.  What  is  happening 
now  is  an  episode.  It  can’t  last 
very  long.” 

Gainza  Paz  spoke  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
Dictator  Peron  had  announced  he 
had  put  down  a  revolt  in  Argenti¬ 
na.  The  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
seven  newspaper  organizations  and 
was  staged  with  dramatic  dignity 
which  was  epitomized  in  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  toastmaster  at  the 
close  of  Gainza  Paz’  address. 

‘Let’s  Never  Forget  This’ 

“It  is  my  hope  that  this  speech 
will  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  and 
put  on  every  newspaperman’s  desk 
with  the  heading:  ‘Let’s  Never 
Forget  This,’  ”  said  Alexander  F. 
.Tones,  executive  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal 
and  president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  introduced  Gainza  Paz. 
The  toastmaster  said  of  Colonel 
McCormick: 

"It  was  pure  inspiration  on  the 
part  of  my  colleagues  to  select 
as  a  man  to  introduce  our  distin¬ 
guished  guest  tonight  the  senior 
publisher  of  Chicago.  Himself  a 
rugged  fighter  and  defender  of  a 
free  press,  his  long  career  is 
dotted  with  a  legion  of  dis¬ 
tinctions  that  make  him  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  journalism.” 


Colonel  McCormick,  in  the 
course  of  his  brief  introduction, 
pointed  out  that  all  the  religious 
elements  and  races  which  go  to 
make  up  the  American  people 
were  in  attendance.  “We  have 
come  together  to  do  you  honor,” 
he  said,  “and  because  we  are  feel¬ 
ing  a  danger  to  ourselves. 

“In  recent  years,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  prosecuted  newspapers 
for  political  reasons  and  has  per¬ 
secuted  the  citizens  for  the 
same  purpose.  Fortunately,  our  in¬ 
stitutions  have  been  strong  enough 
to  resist,  excepting  in  a  few  indi¬ 
vidual  instances. 

“We  come  together  hoping  that 
if  we  were  faced  with  the  problem 
that  you  are  faced  with,  we  would 
have  the  courage  to  do  as  you 
have  done. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an 
honor  to  me  to  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  leader  of  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press  of  the  world, 
Gainza  Paz.” 

Draws  Parallel 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  began  his  ac¬ 
count  by  drawing  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  his  country  and  the  U.  S. 
“Your  Constitution  and  ours  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  same 
noble  sources.”  he  said.  “Our 
school  children  and  yours  were 
taught  under  the  same  system.  The 
newspapers  in  both  countries  have 
developed  on  parallel  lines,  as  in¬ 
dependent  organs  of  news  and 
opinion.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  .Argen¬ 
tine  Constitution  contains  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  free  press  as  strong  as 
that  in  the  U.  S.  The  Argentine 
Constitution,  he  said,  still  con¬ 
tains  this  article:  “The  Federal 
Congress  shall  not  make  laws 
which  restrict  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  or  establish  federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  it.” 

“I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  news¬ 
papermen  here  have  the  same  con¬ 
cept  of  the  role  of  the  press  in 
a  democracy.”  he  continued. 

Tells  How'  La  Prensa  Fell 
Gainza  Paz  recited  the  economic 
and  political  measures  taken  by 
the  Peron  government  to  crush  La 
Prensa. 

He  told  how  efforts  of  loyal  La 
Prensa  men  to  return  to  work 
were  repulsed  by  gunfire  “from  a 
gang  of  hoodlums,”  resulting  in 
the  death  of  one  man  and  the 
wounding  of  12  others. 

He  told,  also,  how  after  he  had 
been  ordered  jailed  for  contempt 
of  Congress  and  had  escaped  to  his 
mother’s  home  in  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Congress  by  joint 
resolution  had  expropriated  La 
Prensa. 

He  closed  his  formal  remarks 
with  these  words: 

“My  countrymen  are  temporar¬ 


ily  hindered  trom  voicing  their  ' 
thoughts  publicly.  But  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  reflecting  the  democratic 
sentiment  of  this  great  country, 
have  also  reflected  a  great  body 
of  voiceless  opinion  in  .Argentina 
itself.  .As  you  know,  the  same  re¬ 
action  has  come  from  nearly 
every  American  republic,  from  the 
democratic  nations  of  Europe,  and 
even  from  the  Near  and  Far  East. 

“That  is  why  I  cannot  help  but 
reiterate  once  again  my  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  future.” 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  and 
president  of  the  Inter-.American 
Press  Association,  spoke  briefly  in 
response  to  Dr.  Gainza  Paz.  He 
said  the  newly-reorganized  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  will  meet  in  Monte¬ 
video  later  this  month,  has  been 
formed  to  try  to  prevent  similar 
attacks  on  the  free  press  of  Ameri¬ 
can  nations.  He  said  scores  of 
newspapers  in  smaller  nations  in 
South  and  Central  .America  had 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  La 
Prensa.  He  asked  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  support  of  the  American  press 
in  the  fight  against  further  in¬ 
fringements  upon  free  expression. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  toastmaster,  paid 
tribute  to  Gainza  Paz,  stating: 

“There  are  not  a  dozen  men  in 
the  world  who  could  attract  the 
men  that  this  distinguished  news¬ 
paperman  has  before  him  tonight. 
When  the  definite  annals  of  a  free 
press  are  finally  written,  the  cour- 
aae  and  indomitable  spirit  of  Dr. 
Gainza  Paz  will  make  up  its 
brightest  page.  And  I  hope  that 
page  will  conclude  with  Dr.  Gain¬ 
za  Paz  back  in  his  offices  at  I.a 
Prensa.” 

Answers  Questions 
The  La  Prensa  editor,  who  had 
delivered  his  address  in  faultless 
English,  undertook  the  added  as¬ 
signment  of  answering  written 
questions  from  the  audience.  He 
again  displayed  poise  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  flash  of  humor  in  his  an¬ 
swers.  A  summary  follows: 

Q — How  many  other  papers  in 
Argentina  were  suppressed? 

A — Over  100  of  different  sizes. 
One  publisher  was  put  in  jail  for 
contempt. 

0 — Have  you  thought  of  print¬ 
ing  La  Prensa  in  the  United  States 
for  distribution  in  Argentina? 


A — No.  It  is  an  Argentine  paper 
for  Argentine  people,  and  should 
be  printed  there. 

Q — Has  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  to  the  suppression  of 
La  Prensa  helped  any? 

A — Yes.  but.  unfortunately,  not 
enough.  Only  one  nev/spaper  print¬ 
ed  the  American  reaction. 

0 — You  mentioned  that  your 
constitution  since  1853  upholds 
freedom  of  the  press;  have  there 
been  any  high  court  decisions 
striking  down  efforts  to  control 
the  press? 

A — Yes.  But  none  during  the 
present  regime. 

Q — Were  you  put  in  jail  at  one 
time  and  why? 

A — In  1945,  while  Peron  was 


Re- Birthday 

Reports  were  current  in 
Buenos  Aires  this  week  that  the 
government  plans  to  resume 
publication  of  La  Prensa,  as  a 
labor  union  organ,  on  Oct.  18 
— the  paper’s  82nd  anniversary. 

vicepresident,  about  100  of  us 
were  rounded  up  —  very  distin¬ 
guished  people.  1  was  held  nine 
hours  and  released  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  it  was  all  a  mis¬ 
take. 

Q — Why  did  the  people  accept 
this  action  against  La  Prensa? 

.A — They  had  no  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  demands.  They  had 
no  free  press  and  no  free  radio. 

Q — What  support  did  La  Prensa 
receive  from  other  papers? 

A — Some  for  a  time,  but  no  sup¬ 
port  at  all  after  1947. 

At  Speakers’  Table 
Seated  at  the  speakers’  table, 
representing  the  various  sponsor¬ 
ing  groups,  were  Charles  F.  Me- 
Cahill,  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association;  El¬ 
bert  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tribune, 
president,  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  John  S. 
Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  Jr.,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Worth  C.  Coutney.  Chica¬ 
go  Herald- American;  Clifford  C. 
Ferris.  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News, 
president.  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Richard  J.  Finnegan. 
Sun-Times,  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  committee;  Mayor  Martin  J. 
Kennelly  of  Chicago;  John  D. 
Ames,  Wall  Street  Journal;  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Meehan,  editor  of  the 
New  World,  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  Ros- 
coe  Miller,  president.  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  Dean  Kenneth  E. 
Olson.  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  U;  Isaac  Gersh- 
man.  City  News  Bureau,  president, 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion;  Herb  Graffis,  Sun-Times, 
president.  Chicago  Press  Club;  and 
Leo  Fischer.  Herald-American. 
president,  Chicago  Headline  Club 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Dr.  Gainza  Paz  spent  a  busy  first 
day  in  Chicago.  He  held  a  press 
conference  at  which  he  speculated 
that  the  revolt  in  Argentina  might 
have  been  staged  to  arouse  pre¬ 
election  sentiment  for  Juan  Peron, 
Argentine  dictator.  “I  don’t  think 
any  opposition  has  any  chance  of 
success  under  the  present  regime.'' 
he  told  reporters,  adding  “by  that 
I  mean  through  elections.” 

His  attractive  wife  proved  to  be 
equally  “good  copy”  in  Chicago 
newspapers  during  their  four-day 
visit,  including  the  Chicago  testi¬ 
monial  dinner,  attendance  at  the 
Northwestern  -  Colorado  football 
came  on  Saturday;  a  Sunday 
forum  of  editors:  and  a  special 
convocation  on  Monday  at  North¬ 
western.  where  the  La  Prensa  edi¬ 
tor  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  journalism  and  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity- 
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Senators  Abide 
By  Link's  Stand 
To  Guard  Source 

St.  Louis — Without  notes,  coun¬ 
sel  or  sleep,  Post-Dispatch  Re¬ 
porter  Ted  Link  testified  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Sept.  28  before  the  Senate 
Investigations  subcommittee  in¬ 
quiring  into  manipulation  of  RFC 
loans  by  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 

Mr.  Link  had  been  summoned 
the  day  before  to  be  questioned 
specifically  about  the  source  of  his 
information,  published  in  the  P-D 
July  25,  that  Mr.  Boyle  received 
S8.000  from  the  American  Litho- 
fold  Co.,  which  had  obtained  an 
RFC  loan  of  $565,000. 

Mr.  Boyle  had  testified  he  got 
only  $1,250  from  Lithofold. 

Mr.  Link  spent  the  night  mak¬ 
ing  the  air  trip  by  way  of  Chicago. 
He  arrived  in  Washington  several 
hours  before  taking  the  stand. 

From  ‘Reliable  Source' 

He  told  the  committee  the  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  $8,000  payment 
was  received  from  “a  very  reli¬ 
able  source”  whose  identity  he 
could  not  disclose  at  the  time.  He 
said  he  could  not  identify  the 
sources  of  information  for  the 
July  25  article  because  he  had 
promised  not  to  and  because  to  do 
so  “would  dry  up  all  our  sources.” 

“Would  you  reveal  these  sources 
to  a  grand  jury?”  he  was  asked 


by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
.Arkansas. 

“Only  if  released  by  the  source,” 
Mr.  Link  replied.  He  added  that 
in  the  past  he  had  either  obtained 
such  releases  or  declined  to  reveal 
news  sources  to  grand  juries. 

The  committee  did  not  press  the 
reporter  hard  to  divulge  the  name. 
His  position  was  supported  by  Sen¬ 
ators  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Thomas  R.  Underwood 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Link’s  principal  informants 
were  designated  by  the  committee 
counsel  as  “Mr.  X”  and  Mr.  Y.” 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  request 
them  to  give  the  committee  the 
information  they  had  given  to  him 
in  confidence.  Mr.  Link  said  he 
would  make  that  request. 

“Boyle  said  he  told  you  he  got 
only  $1,250,”  Chairman  Clyde  R. 
Hoey  of  North  Carolina  told  Link. 

“If  he  had,  I  would  have  put  it 
in  the  paper,”  Mr.  Link  replied. 
“He  didn’t  tell  me  that.” 

During  the  questioning  of  Link, 
Senator  Nixon  defended  the  re¬ 
porter’s  refusal  to  name  his  princi¬ 
pal  informants. 

Senator  McClellan,  in  sharp 
cross-examination,  demanded  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Link  could,  of 
his  own  knowledge,  say  under 
oath  that  the  statements  about  Mr. 
Boyle  receiving  $8,000  were  the 
truth.  Mr.  Link  replied  that  he 
could  not  say  that,  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

“Just  a  minute.”  Mr.  Nixon  in¬ 
terjected.  “You  are  a  reporter  and 


Ted  Link  on  stand. 


you  received  this  information  from 
sources  you  considered  reliable.” 

“Yes  sir.” 

“.And  you  had  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  to  write  what  you 
did.  didn’t  you?” 

Mr.  Link  agreed. 

Mr.  Link  conceded  that  if  this 
information  was  not  accurate,  his 
charges  were  “libelous  and  slander¬ 
ous”  and  the  Post-Dispatch  might 
be  subject  to  a  suit  by  Mr.  Boyle. 

But,  he  added,  “a  libel  suit 
would  open  this  thing  so  wide,  1 
doubt  he’d  ever  file  one.” 

Mr.  Link  said  the  P-D  dis¬ 
closures  about  Mr.  Boyle  were  the 
offshoot  of  a  continuing  investiga¬ 
tion  of  reported  irregularities  in 
the  office  of  James  P.  Finnegan, 
U.  S.  Collector  of  internal  revenue 
in  St.  Louis,  who  resigned  his  of¬ 
fice  under  fire. 


Paste-on  Material 
Speeds  Diagrams 

Miami,  Fla — time-saving  de¬ 
vice  for  newspaper  art  depart¬ 
ments  has  been  successfully  tested 
by  George  Mangus,  head  of  the 
editorial  art  department  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Mr.  Mangus  has  developed  a 
uniform  set  of  symbols  for  dia¬ 
gramming  football  plays  for  the 
sports  department.  Working  with 
the  Zip-a-Tone  Co.  he  drew  a 
series  of  devices  used  in  sports 
page  pictures.  He  has  numbers  in 
boxes,  arrows  labelled  ball,  other 
devices  showing  goal  lines,  stars 
to  show  spots  where  action  took 
place  and  a  variety  of  broken  and 
solid  lines  that  are  used  to  show 
the  paths  of  passes  and  runs. 

.All  the  artist  has  to  do  to  make 
a  diagram  of  a  sports  play  is  to 
cut  the  correct  marking  from  the 
Zip-a-Tone  sheet  and  paste  it  on 
the  photograph.  The  material  is 
easily  moulded  in  curves. 


Club's  Budget  Paid 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Los  Angeles 
Times  Boys  Club,  the  newspaper’s 
pet  charity,  got  its  operating  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  paid  for  out 
of  the  profits  of  a  professional 
football  game  promoted  by  the 
paper.  A  net  of  $85,000  for  the 
charity  w^s  reported  after  all  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  club’s  annual  budget  is 
$70,000. 
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CIRCULATION 

Daily  *s  Loss 
On  Boost  to 

An  upstate  New  York  news¬ 
paper  of  approximately  43,000  cir¬ 
culation  has  suffered  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  loss  in  sales  since  boosting  its 
single  copy  price  to  7c  and  its 
home-delivered  price  to  36c  for 
six  days. 

The  report  was  made  by  .\lton 

H.  .\dams,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Watertown  (N.  Y. )  Times,  to 
the  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers 
■Association  this  week  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Adams  told  how  the  paper's 
readers  had  been  primed  for  the 
increase  by  a  series  of  news  items 
about  circulation  raises  in  other 
cities  and  about  the  hikes  in  news¬ 
print  costs.  The  new  rates  were 
put  into  effect  July  2.  The  Times 
had  been  5c  per  copy  since  June. 
1943. 

Off  About  600 

"The  people  expected  this 
raise,"  said  Mr.  Adams.  "We  had 
a  far  greater  loss  in  circulation 
when  we  went  up  from  3c  to  5c." 

Current  sales  are  "about  600" 
below  the  figure  just  prior  to  the 
price  increase,  Mr.  Adams  re¬ 
ported.  Most  of  the  loss  was  suf¬ 
fered  in  street  and  stand  sales. 

Under  the  new  rate  .schedules, 
the  wholesale  distributors  pay  5c 
per  copy;  previously  3V2C.  Car¬ 
riers  pay  4'/4C.  which  is  -^ic  more 
than  previously,  and  they  net  a 
profit  of  I0!/2c  per  week  per  cus¬ 
tomer.  Formerly  they  earned  9c. 

The  actual  loss  was  half  of  what 
he  had  anticipated,  .Mr.  .Adams 
related.  The  paper  shows  a  net 
gain  of  eight  months  of  1951  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 
.Approximately  24,000  persons 
now  pay  6c  more  per  week  for 
home  delivered  papers. 

Mail  Rates  Low 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan.  Gannett 
Newspapers  circulation  director, 
advised  the  state’s  circulators  to 
get  their  mail  rates  at  least  equal 
with  their  wholesale  price.  The 
new  postage  rates  cannot  become 
effective  now  prior  to  April  1,  if 
finally  voted  by  Congress  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  he  reported. 

One  upstate  paper,  Mr.  Sullivan 
said,  continues  to  get  only  2c  per 
copy  on  mail  rates  for  its  daily 
editions  while  charging  20c  for 
its  Sunday  paper. 

Several  circulators  reported 
economies  in  their  mailroom  by 
use  of  the  Crawford  Single  Wrap¬ 
per.  some  getting  as  many  as 

I, 000  wraps  per  hour.  However, 
one  circulator  complained  that 
post  office  requirements  for  sepa¬ 
ration  of  bundles  by  delivery 
points  cut  down  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine.  Another  praised  it 
as  doing  away  with  the  time- 
consuming  chit<hat  of  girls  or 


Very  Small 
7c  and  6c 

schoolboys  formerly  employed  on 
the  job. 

“The  wrapper."  he  remarked, 
“does  everything  but  talk.” 

Successful  use  of  newsprint  core 
waste  for  wrapping,  in  the  place 
of  kraft  paper,  was  reported  in 
several  shops. 

Challenge  on  T\'  ‘Loss’ 

In  a  symposium  on  television, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
new  “entertainment"  medium  had 
not  reduced  sales  of  newspapers 
in  New  York  State;  rather  the 
tendency  was  to  create  sales  be¬ 
cause  people  are  finding  new  in¬ 
terests  in  the  sports  pages  and 
other  features. 

Cy  Favor,  Utka  Press,  declared 
TV  keeps  the  editors  out  of  their 
ivory  tower  and  makes  them  pro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  paper  people 
want  rather  than  the  “well- 
balanced"  kind  they  like  to  get 
out. 

On  reports  that  ssime  papers, 
notably  morning  dailies  with  bull¬ 
dog  editions  that  rely  heavily  on 
street  sales,  have  lost  circulation 
because  of  television,  Mr.  Sullivan 
challenged  any  circulator  to  prove 
loss  of  sales,  due  to  tv,  in  any 
“legitimate"  editions. 

Circulators  on  small  dailies 
complained  that  the  big-city  papers 
were  invading  their  territories  to 
make  up  for  losses.  It  was  the 
concensus  that  publication  of  a 
good  budget  of  local  news  would 
counteract  that  attack. 

George  Erb.  Jr.,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  honored  in  ab¬ 
sentia  with  a  plaque  noting  his  50 
years  of  service  in  the  business. 
Charles  C.  Curry,  Newburgh  Bea¬ 
con  News,  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  T.  Gar  Gilbert.  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 

2  Dayton  News  Carriers 
Get  Exeter  Scholarships 

Dayton.  O.  —  Two  Dayton 
Daily  News  carrier  boys  are 
among  1 1  in  the  U.  S.  awarded 
"Newspaperboy"  scholarships  to 
Phillips  Exeter  academy  at  Exe¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

David  Ahlers.  who  led  his  class 
in  grades  this  past  year  and  was 
in  the  top  one  per  cent  of  all 
Ohio,  was  awarded  a  $l,400-per- 
year  scholarship. 

James  Mondhank  of  New  Car¬ 
lisle  was  awarded  $1,000  per  year. 

Final  nominees  were  screened 
by  John  Shank,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Daily  News,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  Finn,  Dayton  attorney  and 
Exeter  graduate. 

Funds  for  the  scholarships  come 
from  a  memorial  established  in 
honor  of  William  A.  Cordingley, 
former  circulation  manager  and 
director  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


YEA,  GIANTS!— And  it  looks 
like  Arthur  Calhoun  of  Elmira  and 
Alfred  Cockerill  of  Binghamton 
are  happy  about  it. 

Panamanian  Bilingual 
Dailies  Are  Divorced 

Panama  City — To  save  news¬ 
print  and  to  increase  income,  the 
twin  bilingual  newspapers,  the 
Star  &  Herald,  English-language 
daily,  and  La  Estrella  de  Panama, 
Spanish-language  daily,  have  split 
into  two  separate  newspapers.  The 
price  for  each  will  be  five  cents. 

The  two  papers  have  been  com¬ 
bined  since  Feb.  I,  1853. 

An  editorial,  entitled  “In 
Blessed  Singleness,”  stated:  “We 
are  forced  to  make  this  drastic 
break-up  in  our  traditional  status, 
because  of  the  growing  crisis  in 
the  newsprint  industry  which 
makes  a  steady  and  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  indispensable  raw 
material  very  uncertain  and.  also, 
because  the  rising  costs  of  paper 
and  other  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  newspaper, 
make  it  imperative  that  we  also 
boost  our  sales  price.” 

■ 

‘Izzy  Punk'  Strip 
Marks  5th  Birthday 

Portland,  Ore. — ^With  a  special 
Ne»wsp>aperiboy  Day  strip,  George 
L.  Wilson,  district  manager  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Journal,  observed  the  fifth  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  of  Izzy  Punk,  the 
Newspap>erboy’s  Comic  Strip. 

Start^  as  a  subtle  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  better  carrier  habits  and  more 
successful  selling  practices  to  the 
boys  under  his  own  supervision, 
the  comic  strip  now  has  70  sub¬ 
scribers  from  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  drawn  and  syndicated 
by  its  author  and  put  out  in  three 
forms — mats,  glossies  and  proofs. 
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TV  AND  DAILIES— That  was  one 
topic  for  New  York  State  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  convention  in 
New  York.  You  see  (left  to  right) 
President  T.  Garwood  Gilbert  of 
Jamestown,  .Arket  Lewis  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  Matt  Sullivan  of 
Rochester  watching  Giants-Bums 
playoff. 

lAPA  Tribunal 
Scores  Peron 
In  Salta  Case 

Argentina’s  Peron  regime  was 
formally  denounced  by  the  Inter- 
A  meric  an  Court  of  Freedom  of 
the  Press  this  week  for  suppressing 
the  newspaper  El  Intransigente  of 
Salta,  northern  Argentina’s  lead¬ 
ing  daily. 

The  tribunal,  appointed  last  Oc¬ 
tober  by  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association,  accused  the  Peron 
government  of  curbing  freedom 
of  the  press  and  evading  due  legal 
process  in  closing  the  newspaper. 

Action  was  taken  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  David  Michel  Torino, 
publisher  of  El  Intransigente,  who 
charged  that  the  government  had 
interfered  with  the  paper’s  supply 
of  newsprint,  had  levied  fines 
against  it,  and  had  sentenced 
twenty-five  of  its  employes  to 
brief  jail  terms.  Mr.  Torino  him¬ 
self  is  now  serving  a  97-day  sen¬ 
tence  for  disrespect  to  police 
agents. 

The  Court’s  decision  upheld 
“each  and  every  one  of  the 
charges”  presented  by  Mr.  Torino. 
Members  of  the  panel  were  Miguel 
Lanz  Duret,  president,  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico  City:  Mons.  Dr. 
Jesus  Maria  Pellin,  editor.  La  Re¬ 
ligion,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Dr. 
Luis  Miro  Quesada,  publisher,  El 
Commercio,  Lima,  Peru,  and  Guil¬ 
lermo  Tardiff,  Mexico  City  at¬ 
torney  who  served  as  secretary  to 
the  (2ourt. 

The  Inter-American  Press  Asso-  , 
ciation  also  reported  this  week 
that  it  has  received  a  sudden  rush 
of  membership  applications  from 
Argentine  publications.  A  number 
of  pro-Peron  papers  are  among  29 
recent  Argentine  applicants. 

Speculation  arose  that  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government  is  trying  to 
“pack”  the  lAPA  convention, 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  Oct.  8,  or  is  even 
attempting  to  gain  control  of  the 
organization.  Last  year  the  pro- 
Peron  press  denounced  lAPA  and 
refused  to  participate  in  its  con¬ 
vention. 
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2  New  Editors 
Named  at  H-A 
In  Chicago 

Chicago — Edward  C.  Lapping, 
recently  editor  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers’  Washington  Bureau,  and 
Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  for  15  years 
city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herulel- 
Ainericaii.  have  been  named  exec¬ 
utive  and  man?.ging  editors,  re¬ 
spectively.  of  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can. 

Worth  Coutne>.  H-A  publisher, 
announced  the  two  appointments. 

Mr.  Lapping,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald-American 
before  his  transfer  to  Washington 
in  1947.  succeeds  George  Ashley 
DeWitt.  who  has  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  Mr.  [DeWitt  has  held 
the  combined  duties  of  executive 
and  managing  editor  since  the 
resignation  more  than  a  year  ag  > 
of  Lou  Shainmark.  former  H-.\ 
managing  editor. 

55ins  >5ar  Honor 

Mr.  Lapping’s  service  with  the 
Hearst  organization  includes  20 
years  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  where  he  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  news  editor,  city 
editor  and  managing  editor.  He 
served  with  the  U.S.  .Army  Air 
Service  in  France  in  World  War  I 
and  won  the  Legion  of  Merit  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  military- 
intelligence  during  World  War  II. 


Lapping  Reutlinger 


serving  as  a  Lieutenant-colonel  on 
the  War  Department’s  General 
StaflF.  He  later  returned  to  the 
Herald-.American  as  managing 
editor  and  subsequently  went  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Reutlinger.  who  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor,  is  a 
Chicagoan  who  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  in  1914  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  old  Chicago  T'veniiig 
American.  He  became  a  reporter, 
covering  news  stories  from  coast 
to  coast.  He  was  named  assistant 
city  editor  in  1931.  becoming  city 
editor  in  1936.  He  continued  as 
city  editor  after  the  American  and 
Herald  and  Examiner  were  merned 
in  1939. 

Mr.  DeWitt  began  newspaper 
work  with  the  old  Herald  &  Exam¬ 
iner  in  1916.  later  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
( b.  C. )  Times-llerald  when  the 
late  Eleanor  Patterson  was  the 
publisher.  He  was  appointed  man- 
acing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sim, 
when  it  was  started  in  1941. 


Editorial  Staff 
Think  Sessions 
Urged  by  Com 

San  Francisco — Research  find¬ 
ings  of  1950  have  been  confirmed, 
and  the  time  has  come  for 
thoughtful  planning  discussions  by 
the  editorial  administraftive  staffs 
of  each  newspaper,  in  the  opinion 
of  Herbert  Corn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

Addressing  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
gathering  here  Sept.  24.  Mr.  Corn 
suggested  that  each  editor  make 
a  content  study  of  his  paper,  using 
as  pointers  the  findings  of  re¬ 
search. 

■’Discuss  the.  paper  daily  with 
the  administrative  staff.  Take  a 
few  minutes  each  day  to  think — 
it  will  pay  off.”  Mr.  Corn  de¬ 
clared.  ‘‘Today  there  is  too  little 
time  left  for  planning.” 

Special  needs  are  improved  lo¬ 
cal  coverage  and  the  elimination 
of  “usage-dominated  practices 
which  cause  progress  lags."  Mr. 
Corn  declared. 

Ml.  Com  and  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Clif¬ 
ford  Weigle.  Institute  of  Journalis¬ 
tic  Studies,  Stanford  University, 
who  declared  the  Associated  Press 
readership  studies  provide  today’s 
best  example  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  research  and  the  press. 

Lee  Hills,  managing  editor. 


Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  reported 
that  International  News  &rvico 
and  United  Press  also  have  felt 
the  benefits  from  the  AP  studies. 

Ray  Spangler,  publisher.  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  and 
an  AP  director,  observed  that  re¬ 
search  is  cheaper  than  trial  and 
error.  But  research  is  only  one 
step,  and  the  main  step  is  to  util¬ 
ize  the  brains  of  the  newspaper 
industry  in  making  use  of  re¬ 
search,  he  stressed. 

“Research  shows  what  has  been 
done,  not  what  was  not  done,” 
Mr.  Spangler  added.  Mere  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  popular  lines  indi¬ 
cated  by  readership  would  result 
in  a  newspaper  dominated  by 
comic  strips,  with  all  local  stories, 
top  emphasis  on  crime,  and  100 
per  cent  cheesecake  in  photo¬ 
graphs,  Mr.  Spangler  suggested. 

■ 

While  Power's  Off 
Staff  Gets  the  Story 

San  Diego.  Calif. — A  citywide 
power  failure  stopped  the  presses 
and  all  other  equipment  at  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune  just 
as  the  Final  Home  Edition  had 
gone  to  bed  Sept.  27,  but  it  didn’t 
stop  coverage  of  the  biggest  news 
story  in  weeks. 

The  entire  staff  was  mobilized 
to  get  the  story.  The  day’s  last 
two  editions  were  delayed,  but  by 
the  time  power  was  restored  in 
this  war  production  center,  a  com¬ 
plete  story  had  been  gathered. 


in  the  Southwest 


In  terms  of  families  ...  in  terms  of  consuming 
units  .  .  .  you  reach  the  biggest  market  in  the 
^uthwest  through  The  Sunday  Oklahoman. 
Through  no  other  Sunday  newspaper  in  no  other 
southwestern  city,  regardless  of  size,  can  you 
reach  so  many,  influence  so  many,  sell  so  many 
families  with  your  advertising.  It’s  the  biggest 
f^  market,  the  biggest  drug  market,  the 
^gest  market  for  anything  in  the  Southwest. 
Sell  it  to  the  maximum  through  The  Sunday 
Oklahoman! 


No  Sunday  MaRarine  section  published 
or  sold  in  the  Southwest  ret^ches  so  many 
homes  as  The  Sunday  Magazine  Section 
of  The  Daily  Oklahoman.  Locally  edited, 
locally  printed— it  enjoys  the  high  reader 
interest  that  pays  off  for  advertisers.  Ask 
your  Katz  representative  for  result  stories. 


R.O.P.  COLOR 

Full  color  will  be  available 
daily  and  Sunday  this  fall. 
Until  then  we  continue  to  offer 
one  and  two-colors  and  black. 
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F.  R.  Starbucks 
Publisher  at 
Racine,  Dies 


Dailies  Pushed 
As  Best  Means 
For  Fast  Sales 


Racine,  Wis. — Frank  R.  Star- 
buck,  75,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Racine  Journal  Times  and 
president  of  the 

SK  a  c  i  n  e  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  died 
here  Oct.  1  after 
a  heart  attack  in 
his  office.  He 
had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the 
Journal  Times 
and  its  predeces¬ 
sors  for  53  years. 

Mr.  Starbuck 
was  a  son  of  the 
Starbuck  late  Frank  W. 
Starbuck,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  Racine  Journal  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  (1891).  Frank 
R.  Starbuck  was  a  former  director 
of  the  Inland.  His  grandfather, 
Calvin  W.  Starbuck,  was  publish¬ 
er  of  the  old  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times.  The  Starbucks  entered  the 
newspaper  field  here  in  1873. 

An  1894  graduate  of  the  old 
Racine  high  chool,  Mr.  Starbuck 
lived  in  California  for  a  few 
years,  but  came  back  to  go  into 
business  with  his  father  in  1898. 
He  became  telegraph  editor  of  the 
old  Journal,  then  moved  into 
other  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Starbuck  was  made  mana¬ 
ger  and  active  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1912  when  his  father 
went  into  semi-retirement  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  was  also  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  company, 
a  post  he  held  until  his  father’s 
death  in  1929.  He  then  became 
president  and  publisher. 

In  1919,  the  Racine  Journal 
bought  the  Racine  News  from  the 
late  A.  J.  Horlick.  The  Journal- 
News  was  published  until  1932, 
when  the  late  Walter  S.  Good- 
land,  later  governor  of  Wisconsin, 
sold  the  Times-Call  to  the  Star- 
buck  interests,  and  the  newspaper 
has  been  published  since  as  the 
Racine  Journal-Times. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Starbuck  founded 
the  Racine  Broadcasting  Corp., 
and  was  its  president  when  he 
died.  The  corporation  operated 
Racine’s  first  radio  station,  WRJN, 
and  added  WRJN-FM  in  1948. 

Mr.  Starbuck  was  a  civic  and  a 
business  leader.  He  was  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  corporation  which 
built  the  Racine  hotel.  He  found¬ 
ed  the  Racine  county  safety  coun¬ 
cil.  He  also  helped  to  found  the 
Racine  Association  of  Commerce 
and  the  Racine  Humane  Society. 


Montreal  —  Members  of  the  n  i 

Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  your  marke 
Association  of  Eastern  Canada  paper’s  im{ 
agreed  unanimously  at  their  con- 
vention  here  Sept.  27-29  that  “n 
newspaper  advertisements  are  the  jq  convince 
best  means  of  obtaining  immediate  value  of  yoi 
sales  increases.  busines 

Their  view  was  epitomized  in  years,  than 
an  address  by  the  association’s  y'p,e  veil 
president,  St.  Clair  McCabe,  who  ^gxt  nine  ” 
said  tightening  credit  restrictions  Qj,e 
have  forced  merchants  to  seek  newspapers 
some  method  of  moving  merchan-  jjnni  is  thal 
dise  quickly,  and  the  shortest  route  ^^^y  easilj 
between  purchaser  and  merchan-  natioi 

diser  has  proved  to  be  newspaper  j  q 

advertising. 

Advertising  linage  has  been  up 
in  the  last  year  and  will  continue 
to  rise,  he  declared. 

Separate  Staff  Urged 

W.  D.  Sutherland,  manager  of 
the  Classified  Advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Toronto  Star,  de¬ 
clared  there  is  no  newspaper  any¬ 
where  that  has  reached  the  satu¬ 
ration  point  in  classified  ads  and 
dollars  from  them. 

“It  is  my  opinion.”  he  said, 

“that  a  basic  principle  for  utmost 
productivity  in  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  is  that  it 
would  be  autonomous.  It  should 
be  a  completely  separated  and  in¬ 
dependent  department,  running  it¬ 
self,  subject  in  respect  of  policy, 
of  course,  to  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  general  manager,  publisher  or 
business  manager  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  should  concentrate  on  ser¬ 
vicing  and  selling  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  bookkeeping,  credit  and 
collections,  or  other  clerical 
matters. 

“Its  personnel  should  be  full 
time  specialists  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  not  augmented  at 
peak  periods  by  untrained  clerks 
from  other  departments.  Even  in 
the  smallest  offices  it  is  desirable 
and  profitable  to  have  a  separate 
telephone  division  for  receiving 
and  soliciting  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  even  if  this  consists  only  of 
one  girl  at  a  desk  in  a  secluded 
corner,  because  business  cannot 
be  developed  adequately  if  the 
person  or  people  servicing  the 
telephone  business  are  interrupted 
with  counter  customers  or  other 
routine.” 

Higher  Rate  Justified 

“1  have  found  newspapers.”  said 
Mr.  Sutherland,  “where  it  was 
felt  that  classified  advertising  rates 
could  not  be  higher  or  perh.aps  Superior,  Wis.  —  A  stock  of 
even  as  high  as  display  advertis-  high-grade  white  newsprint  which 
ing  rates.  This  is  wrong.  They  it  had  on  hand  more  than  a  year 
can  and  should  be  higher.  The  was  used  by  the  Evening  Telegram 
type  of  advertisement  that  belongs  for  a  32-page  Progress  Edition 
properly  in  the  classified  advertis-  on  Sept.  28.  This  was  in  addition 
ing  section  will  produce  better  re-  to  the  regular  48-page  Friday  edi- 
sults  in  a  good  classified  advertis-  tion.  Publisher  Morgan  Murphy 
ing  section  than  it  will  if  run  in  said  the  source  of  the  extra  paper 
the  same  space  as  a  display  ad-  had  dried  up. 


William  T.  Cullen 

William  Cullen  Dies; 
Scranton  Times  GM 

Scranton,  Pa. — William  T.  Cul¬ 
len,  general  manager  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  died  suddenly 
Sept.  28.  He  was  61. 

Mr.  Cullen’s  entire  newspaper 
career  was  with  the  Times,  start¬ 
ing  out  as  carrier,  and  later  be 
coming  a  clerk,  bookkeeper,  busi¬ 
ness  office  manager  and  assistant 
to  the  general  manager.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1949,  he  was  promoted 
to  general  manager  following  the 
death  of  James  W.  Flanagan.  Mr. 
Cullen  for  many  years  had  served 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Times 
25-year  club. 


Allentown  Publisher 
Claimed  by  Death 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  Fred  W. 
Weiler,  49,  vicepresident  and  co- 
publisher  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  died  Oct.  2. 

Upon  his  graduation  from 
Muhlenberg  College  in  1923,  Mr. 
Weiler  took  charge  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Chronicle 
(evening).  Morning  Call,  and  the 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle. 

Mr.  Weiler  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  during 
the  last  World  War  and  became 
a  director  in  1948.  When  his 
father.  Royal  W.  Weiler,  died  in 
1948  he  was  named  to  succeed 
him  as  co-publisher  with  Maj. 
John  C.  Shumberger,  Sr.,  and 
David  A.  Miller. 


Takes  New  Post 

Frank  O.  Braynard,  for  the  last 
three  years  assistant  to  Walter 
Hamshar,  marine  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  on 
Oct.  1  becomes  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Information,  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Frank  Reil,  once 
marine  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Mr.  Braynard,  author  of  a 
book,  “Lives  of  the  Liners,”  for¬ 
merly  for  five  years  was  assistant 
to  Mr.  Reil  at  the  .AM ML 


Herald  Tribune  Names 
Merchandising  Aide 

Richard  D.  Whittemore.  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Grolier  Society 
(Book  of  Knowledge  publishers), 
has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  promotion  department  as 
merchandising  manager.  Hrs  first 
assignment  is  to  develop  addition¬ 
al  merchandising  methods  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  paper’s  Bookseller 
Plan. 

Carolyn  Coggins,  in  charge  of 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  nation-wide 
“Bookseller  Plan”  for  17  years, 

■  retired  this  week  to  devote  her 
•  full  time  to  writing  and  lecturing 

■  in  the  field  of  home  entertain- 
,  ment.  Lydia  Steinway,  Miss  Cc^- 
'  gins’  assistant,  takes  over  admin- 
,  istration  of  the  Herald  Tribune 

Bookseller  and  Profit  Plans. 
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Truman  Scrapbook' 

“Truman  Scrapbook,”  contain¬ 
ing  cartoons  by  C.  D.  Batchelor 
of  the  New  York  News  and  ac¬ 
companying  text  by  John  Edwards, 
was  published  this  week  by  Kelsey 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  of  Deep  River, 
Conn.  (50c  per  copy). 

EDITOR  &  1 


AP  Names  Hampson  ^  •'•P  fracture  suffered  dur- 

For  Southeast  Asia 

Fred  Hampson,  Associated  Press  ■ 

Chief  of  Bureau  at  Hong  Kong  x'Kjpx  AflAfi  Fiv 
since  1949,  has  been  appointed  ■»“'*■»*»  nnn.n  rix 
Chief  of  Bureau  for  ^utheast  Color-Comic  Standards 
^  Recommendations  to  improve 

Mr.  Hampson’s  headquarters  reproduction  of  advertisements  in 
will  continue  at  Hong  Kong,  but  newspaper  color  comic  sections 
in  addition  he  will  supervise  AP  were  released  this  week  by  the 
operations  in  Malaya  (Singapore),  aNPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee 
Thailand,  Indochina,  Burma  and  on  Newspaper  Printing. 

Indonesia.  The  move  consolidates  xhe  report  gives  specific  stan- 
areas  previously  reporting  sep-  dards  for  art  work,  engravings, 
arately  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singa-  proofing,  duplicate  printing  mater- 
pote.  ial,  and  recommends  standard 

Tom  Masterson,  Chief  of  Bu-  colors  for  four-color  printing. 


Masterson  is  still  recuperating  are  reproduced. 
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To  A  Fret  Pru- 


Octobe  r  1  ,  1^51 


and  A  Free  Radio; 


Iowa  Daily 
Wins  Missouri 
Service  Award 

C  H  I  c  A  G  o — ^The  Marshalltown 
(la.)  Times-Repnhlican  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  winner  of  the  1951 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  Award  for  Outstanding 
Community  Service.  The  award  is 
made  annually  to  a  member  daily 
newspaper  of  the  Inland  Daily 

Press  Association.  This  years  prooiing,  uupiicaie  priming  maier- 

award  will  be  presented  at  the  Nniris  Jr  pore.  ial,  and  recommends  standard 

Oct.  16  luncheon  session  of  the  .  ,  .  Tom  Masterson,  Chief  of  Bu-  colors  for  four-color  printing, 

association’s  annual  noting  qJ  q  ^  Norris,  who  has  been  reau  at  Singapore  for  the  past  Spectrophotometric  graphs  and 
at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago,  publisher  of  the  Times-Republican  three  years,  is  taking  home  leave  scientific  charts  and  tables  accu- 
Dr.  Earl  English,  dean  of  the  since  1949  and  a  member  of  its  preparatory  to  reassignment.  Mr.  rately  describing  standard  colors 
Missouri  school,  said  the  an-  since  1927.  Masterson  is  still  recuperating  are  reproduced. 

nouncement  is  being  made  before  — — - - - — — — ^ — - — - - 

the  Chicago  meeting  this  year  to  ! 
coincide  with  the  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

Stress  Community  Service 

i  Asbury  Park  Press 

tail  the  requirements  which  the  |  ^  -  II 

School  of  Journalism  set  forth  as  \  ^  I  PRESS  PL.\Z.\  .\SBl  RV  P.\RK,  N.  J.  ASaURV  PAAK  EVENtNC  PRESS 

i  IT  rr  AS8URT  P*RK  SUNDAY  PRESS 

representing  outstandmg  commun-  j  V#-!  “V'  telephom  i »«.  station  wjlk 

ity  service,”  Dean  English  said.  '  IT  I  |—  - 

“We  were  seeking  to  honor  a  pa-  »  *■‘1 _ 

per  which  over  the  years  has  |  —^aSSrJ  •* 

championed  special  projects  of!  .WIk-  October  1.  1^51 

community  service,  rather  than  >•-» 

single  instances  of  achievement.” 

The  Times-Republican  has  been 

owned  by  the  same  family  since  To  A  Fret  Press  and  A  Free  Radio; 

1899  when  D.  W.  Norris  and  asso¬ 
ciates  purchased  the  paper.  In  The  precedent  makino  decision  of  Supe  rior’^Court  Judge 

June,  1949,  Mr.  Norris,  as  editor  q,  Thomas  Schettino  of  New  Jersey  upholding  the  contention  of 

and  publisher,  printed  a^  56-page  >  Station  W  J  L  K  that  it  had  a  constitutional  right  to  broadcast  a 

edition  without  advertising  com-  ;  in  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey  (Asbury  Park 

memorating  the  50  years  the  i  attracted  the  in- 

Times-Republican  had  served  j  , 

Marshalltown.  He  died  in  October  !  support  of  the  radio  industry, 

of  that  year.  1 

Over  the  50-year  period  the  pa-  w  J  L  K  applauds  this  decision,  since  it  gives  judicial 

per  assumed  active  leadership  in  approval  to  its  belief  that  radio  should  enjoy  parity  with  other 

the  growth  of  the  city.  Better  means  of  news  dissemination, 

roads  and  better  farming  were 

among  the  early  promotions.  In  W  J  L  K  has  consistently  emphasized  news  in  its  pro- 

later  years  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  a  gram  structure.  It  has  devoted  many  choice  broadcast  hours  to 

new  hospital,  a  country  club  and  ,local  events  reported  thru  the  news  facilities  of  the  Asbury  Park 

the  modern  Tallcom  Hotel  were  Press.  It  has  done  this  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 

COnstructe  with  D.  W.  Norris  Asbury  Park  Press,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  public  interest  is 

personally  prominent  in  the  enter-  ..  ..  .  ij  .  .  c  , 

prises  best  served  when  radio  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  informa- 

n  ,  .  tion. 

Recently  the  paper  has  distin¬ 
guished  itself  with  active  support  t  j  .c  u  i  ,  .v  i 

of  sports  events,  especially  in  the  ^ otherwise  would  be  at  variance  with  the  policies 

semi-professional  field.  Facilities  I  enunciated  by  the  late  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth.  for  more  than  50  years 

and  instructions  for  swimming,  I  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  whose  initials 

baseball  and  tennis  have  been  1  comprise  the  call  letters  of  w  j  L  K. 

ai^d  through  the  efforts  of  the  | 

Times-Republican.  |  Many  m  the  radio  and  allied  industries  have  sent  words 

Started  Housing  Project  endorsement  of  our  action.  We  take  this  means  of  acknowledging 

But  the  most  dramatic  project  i  support  of  our  conviction  that  free  access  to  the  news,  whether 

was  undertaken  in  1948  With  the  1  disseminated  thru  the  printed  word  or  over  the  air,  is  a  right  guaran- 

Clty  in  desperate  need  of  housing,  l  teed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Norris  began  a  project  to  1 
build  and  sell  homes  at  cost.  At  i 

the  time  of  his  death,  the  Times-  i  STATION  w  j  l  F 

Republican  had  built  57  houses 

rented  Asburv  Park  Press" 

rented  them  with  options  to  buy. 

The  housing  project  and  other 
current  community  service  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Times-Republican 
are  now  under  the  active  direction 

of  Paul  G.  Norris,  Jr.,  a  nephew  1  MEMMA  Of  *S«OC>A1CO  AuSLISHCAS  ASSOCIATION  AND  THf  AuO<T  BsjAEAU  Of  ClACULATtONS 
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The  precedent  makino  decision  of  Supe  rior’^Court  Judge 
C.  Thomas  Schettino  of  New  Jersey  upholding  the  contention  of 
Station  W  J  L  K  that  it  had  a  constitutional  right  to  broadcast  a 
public  council  meeting  in  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey  (Asbury  Park 
Press,  Inc.,  v.  the  City  of  Asbury  Park),  has  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  and  support  of’ the  radio  industry, 

W  J  L  K  applauds  this  decision,  since  it  gives  judicial 
approval  to  its  belief  that  radio  should  enjoy  parity  with  other 
means  of  news  dissemination. 

W  J  L  K  has  consistently  emphasized  news  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  structure.  It  has  devoted  many  choice  broadcast  hours  to 
Jocal  events  reported  thru  the  news  facilities  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press.  It  has  done  this  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  when  radio  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  at  variance  with  the  policies 
enunciated  by  the  late  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  for  more  than  50  years 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  whose  initials 
comprise  the  tall  letters  of  W  J  L  K. 

Many  in  the  radia  and  allied  industries  have  sent  words 
of  endorsement  of  our  action.  We  take  this  means  of  acknowledging 
this  support  of  our  conviction  that  free  access  to  the  news,  whether 
disseminated  thru  the  printed  word  or  over  the  air,  is  a  right  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Rock  Island  Argus 
Has  100th  Birthday 
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Rock  Island,  Ill. — One  hundred 
years  of  publication — 69  of  them 
under  the  ownership  of  members 
of  the  same  family — will  be 
marked  by  the  Argiis  here  Oct.  18. 

A  centennial 
edition,  in  picture 
magazine  style, 
will  be  issued 
Saturday,  Oct. 
13.  More  than 
500  old  pictures 
are  being  used, 
and  one  section 
will  review  100 
years  of  news 
through  the  se¬ 
lection  and  re- 
Potter  production  of  the 
lead  paragraphs  of  amusing,  sig¬ 
nificant  and  interesting  local  stories 
for  each  year  since  1851. 

To  Hold  Open  House 
Open  house  will  be  held  at  the 
Argus  plant  on  the  anniversary 
week,  when  souvenir  booklets  will 
be  distributed.  All  employes  and 
correspondents,  with  their  wives 
and  husbands,  will  be  guests  at  an 
•Argus  centennial  banquet. 

Co-publishers  of  the  Argus  are 
Ben  H.  Potter  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  F.  Potter.  Their  brother, 
John  W.  Potter,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  since  1920,  died  May 
17,  1947,  at  the  age  of  50.  He  had 
served  as  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association. 

Marguerite,  Ben  and  the  late 
John  Potter  are  children  of  John 
W.  Potter,  Sr.,  who  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rock  Island  Argus 
in  1882  at  a  time  when  the  31- 
year-old  newspaper  was  on  the 
verge  of  suspension.  He  was  21 
years  old  at  the  time,  but  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enlarging  the  paper  and 
increasing  its  editorial  influence 
during  his  15  years  as  editor  and 
publisher.  He  died  Jan.  11,  1898, 
at  the  age  of  37. 

3\idow  Becomes  Publisher 
His  widow,  who  was  then  32 
years  old,  resolved  to  carry  on  the 
Argus  until  her  three  small  chil¬ 
dren  could  decide  for  themselves 
if  they  wished  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  With  courage  and  de¬ 
termination,  she  assumed  a  role 
new  to  her  and  one  unusual  for 
a  woman  at  that  time.  She  direct¬ 
ed  the  Argus  through  25  critical 
years. 

In  1925  a  new  Argus  home — 
adequate  in  size  and  modern  in 
appearance — was  built.  Mrs.  Pot¬ 
ter  thought  of  the  plant  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Potter  died  June  6,  1936. 

The  two  present  publishers  are 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren 
and  great-great-grandchildren  of 
men  who  founded  newspapers  of 
long  standing  in  Freeport,  Ill.;  in 
Haverfordwest  and  London,  Eng¬ 
land;  in  Skibbereen,  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  in  Australia. 


In  1932,  the  Argus  bought  radio 
station  WHBF  and  formed  the 
Rock  Island  Broadcasting  com¬ 
pany.  Continuously  expanded  since 
then,  WHBF  added  television  in 
1950. 

The  .Argus  had  many  owners 
and  editors  before  the  coming  of 
the  Potter  family  in  1882.  Chief 
of  the  early  publishers,’  however, 
was  Col.  J.  B.  Danforth,  Jr.,  a 
vigorous  and  colorful  editor  at  in¬ 
tervals  totaling  15  years  between 
between  1852  ana  1873. 

Named  the  “Rock  Island  Re¬ 
publican”  when  started  by  two 
sou’hern  newspapermen  Oct.  18. 
1851,  the  paper's  name  was 
changed  to  “Argus”  in  1854  “be¬ 
cause  a  new  political  party  has 
appropriated  our  name.”  The  Ar¬ 
gus  became  one  of  the  early 
dailies  of  Illinois  that  same  year. 

The  Argus  is  the  only  survivor 
of  16  general  newspapers,  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies,  published  in  Rock 
Island  since  1839. 

.Although  it  seldom  scolds  or 
crusades,  the  Argus  led  a  fight 
from  1922  to  1925  which  sent 
to  prison  the  chief  members  of  an 
underworld  gang  allied  with  city 
and  county  officials. 

■ 

Ford  Institutional 
Ads  in  7  Ne'wspapers 

Eord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn. 
Mich.,  this  week  introduced  a  new 
institutional  ad  campaign  (via 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt)  developed 
around  the  basic  theme  of  prog¬ 
ress  along  the  American  Road. 

While  the  campaign  is  primarily 
scheduled  for  two-page,  full  color 
and  black  and  white  magazine  in¬ 
sertions.  initial  ads  were  run  this 
week  on  a  one-time  basis  in  a 
selected  list  of  seven  newspapers 
in  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit 
and  Los  Angeles. 

■ 

Avco  Unit  Announces 
$2-Million  '52  Drive 

The  Crosley  Division  of  Avco 
Manufacturing  Corp.  will  begin  a 
$2,000,000  promotional  campaign 
for  its  1952  line  of  appliances  and 
TV  sets.  The  promotion  (via  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles),  which  will  utilize 
all  media,  will  include  an  essay 
contest  on  “The  American  Way  of 
Life”  and  donations  of  $500,000 
for  charities  and  churches  selected 
by  local  contest  winners. 

■ 

Union  Dail'^  Planned 

Edmonton,  Alta.  —  Plans  are 
being  made  for  daily  publication 
of  the  Edmonton  Sun,  now  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  week  by  union 
printers  formerly  on  the  Edmonton 
Bulletin.  Printing  is  done  at  the 
plant  of  Community  Publications, 
where  Marsh  Hodgins,  former 
Bulletin  executive,  is  foreman. 


Majorette  and  Mosle.v 

Zack  Mosley  Picks 
Majorette  Queen 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — .Approxi¬ 
mately  13,000  persons  overflowed 
Laidley  Field  for  the  Daily  Mail’s 
fifth  annual  Majorette  Festival,  di¬ 
rected  by  Sol  H.  Padlibsky.  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Seventeen-year  old  Joyce  Ballard 
was  selected  by  Jack  Mosley,  cre¬ 
ator-cartoonist  of  the  Smilin’  Jack 
comic  strip,  as  “Majorette  of 
1951.” 


Vigilantes  Needed 

continued  from  page  13 

No  less  a  person  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  last 
week  provided  the  last  example  of 
the  ridiculous  extreme  to  which 
this  phobia  for  secrecy  has  car¬ 
ried  us.  President  Truman  issued 
an  “Executive  Order”  giving  au¬ 
thority  to  the  head  of  every  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  bureau  or  de¬ 
partment  to  act  as  his  own  censor 
of  news  from  his  organization. 

Extending  the  cloak  of  military 
security  to  the  civilian  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  the  order 
sets  up  60-odd  individual  censors 
each  with  the  power  to  decide 
what  is  security  infprmation. 

I  do  not  have  to  explain  to 
you  the  abuses  which  can  and 
will  result  from  this  blanket  au¬ 
thority.  It  can  be  used  to  hide 
almost  anything  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  wishes  to  hide.  Not 
even  in  wartime  was  such  power 
of  censorship  given  to  individuals 
in  civilian  agencies. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
was  the  first  one  to  act  after  the 
order  came  out.  Someone  down 
there  instructed  all  employes  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  in¬ 
formation  that  “might  cause  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  OPS.”  Fortu¬ 
nately.  the  President  slapped  that 
one  down  immediately — but  the 
battle  has  only  begun. 

Now  why  do  I'  burden  you.  a 
group  of  advertising  men.  with 
these  problems  that  appear  to  be 
strictly  editorial  in  nature?  Why 
do  I  tell  you  all  this?  For  two 
reasons: 

Because  1  think  these  incidents 
are  evidence  of  a  growing  public 
attitude  which  I  like  to  describe 


in  two  ways:  “When-do-I-get- 
mine-ism”  and  “Don’t-give-a- 
damn-ism.” 

As  we  have  seen  by  the  papers, 
too  many  officials  in  Wa.shington 
and  elsewhere  have  had  their 
hands  out  accepting  favors  for  in¬ 
fluence.  They  get  away  with  it, 
for  a  time,  behind  the  cloak  of 
official  secrecy.  Many  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  look  for  a  way  to  “get  theirs" 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury.  It  is  also  possible  because 
of  secrecy. 

Too  many  officials  don’t  give 
a  damn  about  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  public.  And  too  many 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  don't  give 
a  damn  about  the  officials,  or 
about  voting,  or  about  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  their  rights  as  taxpayers 
and  citizens. 

The  second  reason  I  tell  you 
all  this  is  because  you  represent 
a  powerful  and  important  tossl  in 
the  formulation  of  public  opinion. 
You  can  help  do  something  about 
it. 

I  understand  that  the  once-fa- 
mous  Vigilantes  have  been  re¬ 
organized  out  here.  Right  now  the 
press  is  its  own  Vigilante  group 
fighting  the  suppression  of  news 
at  all  levels  through  a  committee 
of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  But  it  needs  some 
help.  It  needs  some  recognition 
from  the  public-at-large,  from 
groups  such  as  yours,  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  press.  This  is  a  fight  for  the 
public  welfare — for  all  of  us.  We 
all  stand  to  lose  or  benefit  by  it— 
and  we  should  all  take  an  interest 
in  it. 

Vigilantes  Needed 
I  would  like  to  see  a  Vigilante 
Committee  in  every  large  city,  in 
every  state,  composed  of  business¬ 
men,  advertising  men  and  editors, 
which  would  wage  an  unrelenting 
war  against  this  creeping  censor¬ 
ship.  The  spotlight  of  full  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  focused  on  every 
incident  of  official  secrecy  no 
matter  where  it  occurs.  If  abuses 
are  not  corrected,  then  the  elec¬ 
torate,  the  legislators  and  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  exhorted  to  “turn 
the  rascals  out.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
if  the  policy  of  news  si^spression 
is  not  stopp^  by  popular  demand 
— if  the  people,  you,  and  others, 
do  not  get  excited  about  it  as  the 
editors  have — it  will  continue  to 
spread  in  all  levels  of  government* 
to  the  point  where  there  wilt  be 
very  little  acocunting  of  steward¬ 
ship  to  the  public,  and  democratic 
government  as  we  have  known  it 
will  largely  disappear. 

You  cannot  have  civil  liberties 
if  police  records  are  suppressed, 
if  municipal  governments  operate 
behind  closed  doors,  if  state  gov¬ 
ernments  refuse  to  record  their 
actions,  if  federal  agencies  oper¬ 
ate  in  secret,  if  the  strong  hand  of 
military  censorship  reaches  into 
civilian  life. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Vigi¬ 
lantes — 'you  and  1  and  the  man 
on  the  street — must  ride  again. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  6,  1951 
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APME  Protests 

continued  from  page  12 

APME  members  to  “be  as  vigilant 
(as  the  Louisiaina  paper)  in  re¬ 
sisting  all  eflforts  at  intimidation 
in  the  coverage  of  local  evils.” 

Lomoe  Moves  Up 
Wallace  Lomoe,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  advanced  from 
secretary  to  vicepresident  in  the 
election  by  the  new  board  which 
saw  Mr.  Com  named  president. 
Mr.  Corn,  who  also  was  elected 
to  a  new  term  on  the  board,  was 
this  year’s  general  chairman  of 
the  Continuing  Study  committee. 
Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune,  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Walter  Lister,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  from  a 
ticket  of  13  are:  Larry  S.  Fan¬ 
ning.  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 
James  S.  Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal:  Past  President 
Blanchard;  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald:  Mr.  Lomoe,  Mr. 
Corn  and  James  R.  Record.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Col.  Carl  F.  White,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  who  had 
been  just  outside  the  winner’s 
circle  by  a  one-vote  margin,  was 
elected  from  the  floor  to  succeed 
W.  R.  Walton,  resigned  from  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  to 
join  the  Studebaker  Corp.  M.  I 
Glassberg,  Everett  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  was  elected  director  from 
the  cities  under  50.000. 

Boston  was  selected  as  the  next 
convention  city,  with  dates  to  be 
announced.  V.  M.  Newton.  Jr., 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Continuing 
Studies  with  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  vicechairman. 

‘Missed’  on  Oatis  Case 
The  charges  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  erred  from  the  fact  in  his 
statement  explaining  the  censor¬ 
ship  order  were  additions  to  a 
dramatic  discussion  on  handouts 
presented  by  the  three  speakers. 

Expressing  doubt  if  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  by  resolutions  passed  by 
.APME.  Mr.  McConnell  declared 
newspapers  “missed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  to  bring  home 
to  our  readers  the  basic  concept 
of  a  free  press  in  the  Oatis  case.” 

“This  was  a  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  drive  home  to  the  people 
what  it  really  means  to  instill  in 
our  reporters  and  our  editors  the 
ideals  of  a  free  press.” 

Mr.  McConnell  then  explained 
he  was  not  particularly  impressed 
by  the  news  coverage  of  the  se- 
wtity  order  which  resulted  in 
“every  paper  carrying  a  handout 
from  the  President.”  He  de¬ 
clared  he  saw  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  a  falsehood,  ad¬ 
ding: 

“We  published  a  big  lie  in 
^^merican  newspapers  and  did  not 
dig  beneath  the  handout."  Mr. 
McConnell  then  singled  out 


the  President’s  statement  that  “the 
American  people  have  a  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  information  about 
their  government,  and  there  is  no 
element  of  censorship,  either  di¬ 
rect  or  implied,  in  this  order.” 

“If  this  is  not  censorship,  it  is 
at  least  implied.”  Mr.  McConnell 
said.  “If  interpolated,  we  are  told 
what  we  believe  is  censorship.” 

Importance  Nut  Realized 

Observing  there  is  a  “profound 
indifference  of  the  people  to  the 
cries  of  a  free  press  threat,”  Mr. 
McConnell  listed  similar  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  cries  from  opponents 
of  free  medicine  and  proponents 
of  free  enterprise,  and  declared 


the  same  people  who  say  these 
are  merely  the  wails  of  self-.seekers 
who  say  the  same  of  the  press. 

“May  we  succeed  in  making 
self-evident  to  them  (these  critics) 
the  importance  of  such  a  thing  as 
freedom  of  the  press.  To  do  so 
we  must  meet  their  needs  in  such 
a  way  they  cannot  help  doing  so. 
or  we  will  suffer  the  more  devas¬ 
tating  blow — that  of  indifference.” 

Defining  the  free  press  as  the 
“means  by  which  the  individual 
human  being  can  have  signifi¬ 
cance,”  Mr.  McConnell  said  the 
job  of  proving  the  cause  of  the 
press  will  not  be  done  at  all  if 
editors  do  not  succeed  in  com¬ 


municating  to  the  people  the  great 
facts  having  to  do  with  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  free  press. 

"Today  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  exciting  new  adventures  of  de¬ 
fending  freedom,”  the  Nebraska 
editor  said  in  summing  up  today’s 
challenge.  “The  .American  press 
is  finally  facing  up  with  its  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  challenge  is  to 
report  interestingly,  intelligently, 
and  completely.” 

A  warning  that  as  a  result  of 
the  new  executive  order  newsmen 
are  going  to  have  trouble  getting 
any  handout  at  all  was  given  by 
.Mr.  Roberts.  Listing  specific  beat 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


New  Yorkers  get  their  weather  forecast 
STRAIGHT  FROM  A  STAR! 


Any  evening  a  New  Yorker  wonders 
about  tomorrow’s  weather,  he  need  only 
gaze  upon  a  star  above  Broadway.  It’s 
the  new  Mutual  Life  Weather  Star  atop 
our  building  at  55th  Street.  Here,  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile  up,  the  star  flashes  the 
official  Weather  Bureau  forecast  by 
means  of  a  simple  color  code. 

On  the  tower  supporting  the  star, 
bands  of  light  run  up  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  expected  to  rise — down  when  it’s 
expected  to  fall.  Stationary  lights  indi¬ 
cate  no  temperature  change.  As  an  added 
public  service,  a  jump  clock  at  the  base 
of  the  tower  tells  the  time  in  figures  71^^ 
feet  high. 

The  Mutual  Life  Weather  Star  is  not 
only  a  colorful  addition  to  the  city’s  sky¬ 
line,  but  also  a  symbol  of  the  neighborly 
service  to  which  our  Company  is  dedi¬ 
cated.  To  help  amateur  weather  prophets 
in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  we  offer  a  colorfully 
illustrated  booklet  enti¬ 
tled,  “How  to  Forecast  the 
Weather.’’  We’d  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  free  copy. 


Signo/t  of 

THE  MUTUAL  UK  WEATHER  STAR 

Groon  Star  —Fair 
Orango  Star— C/owfy 
FlaMng  Orango— Rain 
Flashing  Whita— Snow 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
$^04»00»tC  M. 

1740  BROADWAY  AT  55TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  Is".  N.  Y. 
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APME  Protests 

continued  from  page  63 


problems.  Mr.  Marlow  said  that 
without  handouts  six  men  would 
be  required  to  cover  several  one- 
man  beats  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

I'elevision's  Role 

That  newspaper  editors  are  ac¬ 
cepting  the  challenges  of  improved 
writing,  of  television,  of  mount¬ 
ing  competition  in  other  fields,  and 
of  the  adventures  of  defending 
freedom  was  clearly  manifest 
throughout  the  discussion.  The 
way  delegates  remained  through¬ 
out  even  the  longest  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  caused  comment  from  ob¬ 
servers. 

Throughout  there  was  confi¬ 
dence  that  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  out-match  all  competition. 
But  to  do  this  it  may  be  that 
editors  “must  evolve  almost  a 
whole  new  process  in  journalism,’’ 
as  Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  warned. 

In  the  television  discussion,  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  week’s  Shop  Talk 
by  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor,  Mr. 
Reynolds  pointed  to  the  plight  of 
Chicago  newspapers  during  the 
forthcoming  two  national  political 
party  conventions  when  TV  “is 
determined  to  make  these  the 
greatest  television  shows  ever 
seen." 

“For  newspapers,  the  ‘what’ 
will  not  be  enough.  We  will  have 
to  present  the  why.  and  what  it 
means,"  Mr.  Reynolds  declared. 
Included  should  be  preparations 
to  provide  news  cameras  at  every 
strategic  psiint,  it  was  suggested. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future, 
will  have  “wrap-up”  stories  of 
background  and  depth,  “creative 
reporting,”  new  photo  techniques, 
cooperative  news  coverage  devel¬ 
opments  and,  most  important  of 
all,  better  writing,  forecasts  indi¬ 
cated.  Already  managing  editors, 
are  “more  aware  than  ever  that 
our  work  can  be  improved  and 
revolutionized,”  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
Herald,  reported. 

There  is  economic  necessity  for 
such  a  revolution,  declared  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute.  He  advised  that  a  person¬ 
al  study  of  editorial  content  made 
while  participating  in  a  financial 
survey  of  the  condition  of  110 
newspapers  showed  “a  distinct  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  quality  of 
a  newspaper  and  its  financial  con¬ 
dition.” 

Kconomics  in  Sight 

Further  economic  necessity  for 
change  comes  from  newsprint 
prices,  for  today  every  competent 
publisher  is  already  figuring  where 
to  get  the  money  when  newsprint 
makes  its  next  advance,  declared 
William  P.  Steven.  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  There  will  be 
three  answers — “all  over”  econo¬ 
mies  hitting  every  department, 
higher  advertising  rates,  on  overall 
increased  charges,  he  observed. 
Whatever  the  publisher’s  view,  the 
demands  on  the  managing  editor 


will  be  for  greater  selectivity  in¬ 
stead  of  volume,  originality  instead 
of  bulk.  None  of  the  changes  will 
put  newspapers  out  of  business, 
but  all  of  the  business  will  be 
changed,  Mr.  Steven  declared. 

The  editorial  goal  should  be  to 
increase  readership  by  50%,  said 
Vincent  Jones  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  He  described  circulation 
as  “the  sum  total  of  the  interests, 
the  special  abilities  and  the  appal¬ 
ling  limitations  of  thousands  of 
readers.” 

Change  also  will  be  imposed  by 
the  forthcoming  increase  in  tele¬ 
typesetter  wire  service,  requiring  a 
standardization  of  style,  observed 
Robert  C.  Schaub,  Decatur  (111.) 
Herald  and  Review.  Some  papers 
already  are  changing  style  to  meet 
this  development  and  all  ME’s 
were  urged  to  see  the  Mergen- 
thaler  handbook,  described  as  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  and  the  only 
one  new  needed  for  preparation. 

Advantages  on  TTS 

“Obviously  most  single  wires 
will  be  on  TTS  operation  before 
long.”  declared  Victor  Hackler  of 
AP.  On  the  metropolitan  side, 
“many  newspapers  will  be  getting 
financial  matter,  race  results  and 
such  material  within  a  few  years 
— I  hate  to  set  any  specific  time.” 
commented  Mr.  Hills.  Ohter  fore¬ 
casts  ranged  from  four  to  five  to 
eight  to  10  years. 

“Speed  on  production  is  the 
main  advantage.  We  now  get  out 
night  football  games  one  edition 
earlier,”  Mr.  Hills  said. 

The  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  .Veiis- 
Argus  is  now  getting  24  galleys 
of  type  daily  by  AP  TI  ,  providing 
“more  type  and  a  greater  selection 
of  type,”  declared  Henry  Belk. 
“Teletype  does  not  put  the  AP 
into  the  business  of  editing  pa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Belk  stressed.  He  said 
his  paper  is  now  obtaining  a  mon¬ 
itoring  printer,  and  this  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  eliminate  a  major  head¬ 
ache. 

AP  is  starting  a  financial  circuit 
Oct.  8,  it  was  announced.  The 
news  circuit  is  already  es^tablished 
in  North  Carolina.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Florida  and  will  be  e.x- 
tended  to  Oklahoma  in  November. 
Installations  in  23  more  states  are 
scheauled  for  early  next  year.  The 
states  are  Washington.  Oregon, 
Arizona,  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Virginia, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island. 

‘City  Editor  Plan’  for  AP 

The  “city  editor  plan.”  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  system  whereby 
each  newspaper  sends  in  three  or 
four  stories  a  day  and  gets  in  re¬ 
turn  30  to  40.  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  city  editor’s 
panel  conducted  by  E.  T.  Stone, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer, 
who  warned  that  “good  service 
starts  at  the  grass  roots.” 

William  F.  Johnston,  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune,  observed  that  if 


the  grass  roots  papers  learned  to 
do  their  job  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  censorship  barriers  to  news  or 
of  entertainment  media  taking  the 
place  of  newspapers. 

“It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  responsibility  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter,”  Mr.  Johnston  added.  “It’s 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  tell 
the  truth.” 

Studies  of  the  wire  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  need  of  eliminating  the 
vast  amount  of  dead  time.  Harold 
Keenan,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-News,  reported.  He  said  51  of 
90  newspapers  surveyed  used  the 
juvenile  delinquency  series,  car¬ 
ried  in  the  late  hours  of  the  day, 
to  illustrate  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived. 

“Creative  reporting”  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Abe  Glassberg,  Ever¬ 
ett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald,  as  the 
need  shown  when  a  reporter  has 
“shine  on  the  seat  of  his  pants” 
and  by  Ray  Spangler,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune  as  “lifting 
eyes  from  the  police  blotter.” 

Continuance  of  bureau  checks 
was  recommended  by  A  P’s  Hack¬ 
ler,  who  also  noted  that  “possibly 
the  most  revolutionary  changes  of 
all  are  the  changes  in  what  editors 
use  rather  than  what  they  say 
they  want.” 

New  Picture  Techniques 

Examples  of  new  techniques  of 
illustration  in  AP’s  moves  to  “find 
new  ways  of  engaging  the  readers’ 
attention”  were  presented  during 
the  photo  session  conducted  by 
Roderick  J.  Watts.  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  with  F.  A. 
Resch.  .^P  general  newsphoto  edi¬ 
tor.  assisting.  Solarized  photos, 
close  croppings  and  composites 
were  among  the  displays.  The 
stress  should  be  on  quality  above 
quantity,  it  was  pointed  out. 

“1  can’t  exaggerate  what  the 
correspondents  have  gone  through 
in  Korea,”  said  Max  Desfor,  Pu¬ 
litzer-prize  photographer  who  told 
of  how  there  is  no  easy  way  in 
Korea,  where  correspondents 
thumb  their  way  to  war  —  and 
hope  to  thumb  their  way  back. 

Illustrative  of  the  possibilities 
of  reaching  understanding  of 
newspaper  needs  was  a  joint  con¬ 
ference  with  moiton  picture  men 
during  the  Sunday  editors’  confer¬ 
ence  at  Denver,  (Zharles  Honce  of 
AP  said.  Film  publicity  methods 
may  be  revolutionized  as  a  result, 
he  declared.  The  suggestion  of 
Hubbard  Keavy,  AP,  Los  Angeles 
of  an  annual  drama  editors’  se¬ 
lection  of  the  best  motion  pictures 
did  not  draw  a  conclusive  vote  at 
the  meeting  here. 

But  95%  of  the  demand  from 
Sunday  editors  is  for  short  fea¬ 
tures  and  they  protested  again^t 
the  “big  stuff,”  Mr.  Honce  said. 
That  needs  vary  widely  with 
newspapers  was  shown  when  Mr. 
Hills,  Miami  Herald,  pointed  out 
that  36  newspaper  digests  were 
used  in  a  year  by  Readers’  Digest. 
Mr.  Hills  also  asked  about  the 
possbilities  in  stories  giving  the 
overall  picture  of  the  problems  of 
society.  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  Stan- 
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Speidel  Turns 
Show  Producer 

San  FRANCtsco  —  Merritt  C. 
^leidel,  president,  Speidel  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  turned  producer  and 
staged  a  special  show  here  to  en¬ 
tertain  S.N.I.  managing  editors 
gathered  from  points  as  far  east 
as  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Special 
skits,  songs  and  dinner  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  local  night  club. 

Mr.  Speidel  also  entertained  the 
APME  convention  at  his  Palo 
Alto  home  on  Sept.  30,  when 
some  300  persons  were  present. 
On  Oct.  1,  the  Speidel  editors 
visited  the  Salinas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  for  the  first  S.N.I.  man¬ 
aging  editors  conference. 


ford  University,  suggested  better 
wrap-ups  of  continuing  stories, 
providing  research,  understanding 
and  evaluation.  He  used  the 
American  Lithofold  story  as  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  need. 

Sees  Sudden  Surrender 

A  two-day  beat  on  the  text  of 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty  was 
claimed  for  AP  by  Frank  King 
during  the  discussion  of  the  for¬ 
eign  coverage.  Mr.  King  forecast 
a  sudden  surrender  by  the  Chi¬ 
nese. 

Research  should  be  extended  to 
a  content  study  of  the  single  wire, 
suggested  John  Stempel,  Hloom- 
ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Student. 
Newspapers  might  chip  in  and 
thus  meet,  collectively,  the  costs 
of  split  runs  enabling  analyses  of 
different  editorial  techniques,  pro¬ 
posed  Dr.  Chilton  Bush. 

The  proposal  that  each  editor 
conduct  his  own  survey  and  pass 
the  results  along  to  a  central 
standing  committee  for  analysis 
was  advanced  by  Donnell  Cul¬ 
pepper,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press  -  Telegram.  Mr.  Culpepper 
also  suggested  that  editors  should 
take  advantage  of  the  studies  avail¬ 
able  in  the  promotion  departments 
available  in  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers  and  ■  those  prepared  by 
schools  of  journalism. 

Entertainment  highlight  came  at 
the  annual  banquet  when  Bob 
Hope,,  comedian,  applied  for  the 
poster  room  concession  at  the 
Texarkana  (Ark.)  Gazette,  where 
J.  Q.  Mahaffey  has  14  girl  mem¬ 
bers  on  his  editorial  staff.  Monica 
Lewis  put  newly-elected  President 
Corn  on  the  spot  in  a  song  act, 
Tony  Martin  won  repeated  en¬ 
cores  with  his  singing.  Hope  sug¬ 
gested  that  Kent  Cooper  could 
have  been  presdent — if  he  had  a 
singing  daughter — as  the  AP  gen¬ 
eral  executive  already  is  a  pianist. 


Ready  Answer 

Putting  one  word  on  top  of 
another  in  stacking  ads  in  the 
New  York  News;  “Will  Mc- 
.Arthur  blast  Ike?"  (asks  Quick 
magazine).  “No!  He  will  not 
have  a  sour  stomach  today’!" 
(shouts  Turns). 
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L  A.  News  Cuts 
Economy  List 
From  53  to  29 

Los  Angeles — Economy  firings 
at  the  Daily  News  were  reduced 
from  a  planned  53  men  to  29  this 
week  as  the  result  of  Guild-man¬ 
agement  planning  and  voluntary 
resignations. 

Situations  of  1 1  circulation  men 
were  preserved  by  putting  district 
supervisors  on  a  five-day  instead 
of  six-day  week— and  by  putting 
in  a  new  wholesale  rate  plan  for 
district  men.  The  paper  is  also 
keeping  nine  janitors  who  were  to 
be  replaced  by  an  outside  janito¬ 
rial  contractor. 

Three  editorial  department  men 
took  advantage  of  management’s 
offer  to  resign  and  collect  sever¬ 
ance  pay.  Those  resigning,  all  high 
seniority  men  who  collected  near¬ 
maximum  severance  pay,  were: 
Gardner  Gregg,  oil  editor;  Cliff 
Wesselman,  photographer,  and  Bill 
Hoffman,  copyreader.  Another 
editorial  job  was  saved  by  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  society  assistant  from  edi¬ 
torial  to  the  business  office. 

Shuffling  resulting  from  the  staff 
reduction  has  brought  Phil  Garri¬ 
son,  managing  editor,  out  of  his 
office  and  into  the  city  room  as 
a  combination  news  and  managing 
editor. 

Other  shufflings  are:  Howard 
McClay  from  picture  editor  to 


Civic  Service 

Danbury,  Conn. — Frank  E. 
Stevens,  general  manager  of 
the  Danbury  News-Times,  and 
Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  were  members  of  a 
recent  .Sunday  afternoon  crew 
repairing  the  surface  of  the 
Danbury  Municipal  Parking 
Lot.  The  men  were  part  of  a 
delegation  from  the  Danbury 
Board  of  Trade. 

drama  department;  Vern  Partlow, 
general  assignment  to  society; 
Cleve  Herman,  general  assignment 
to  sports;  Ruth  Harvey,  general 
assignment  to  court  beat;  Norman 
Frisch,  court  beat  to  overnight  re¬ 
write. 

Two  full-time  assistant  city  edi¬ 
torships  were  eliminated  and 
Sparky  Saldana  and  Jack  Kennett, 
formerly  assistant  city  editors,  and 
Lu  Hass,  formerly  general  assign¬ 
ment,  will  fill  in  on  the  desk  as 
swing  men. 

■ 

Open  2  New  Offices 

The  Branham  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  new  of¬ 
fices  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  with  Walter  F. 
Patzlass  in  charge  of  the  former 
and  Norman  E.  Noyes  and  Roy 
Briscoe  Davis  in  the  latter  office. 


Grantlond  Rice 
Fellowship  for 
Roy  T.  Canton 

The  New  York  Community 
Trust  has  announced  the  award  of 
an  initial  Fellowship  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  from  the 
Grantland  Rice  Fellowship  in 
Journalism  established  last  May 
in  the  amount  of  $50,000.  The 
Fellowship  fund  was  created  to 
memorialize  Mr.  Rice’s  comple¬ 
tion  of  50  years  of  “distinguished 
service  and  notable  attainment” 
in  newspaper  work  and  sports  re¬ 
porting. 

The  winner  of  the  first  $1,000 
Fellowship  is  Ray  Terry  Canton, 
32,  of  Ciowney,  Calif.,  formerly 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  and  Los 
Angeles  Mirror.  Mr.  Canton 
taught  journalism  last  year  in 
California  Polytechnic  College. 

An  advisory  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Bill  Corum,  president  of 
Churchill  Downs;  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  John  Kicran,  veteran 
newspaperman,  recommended  the 
designation  of  Mr.  Canton.  His 
matriculation  at  Columbia  was 
approved  by  Carl  W.  .Ackerman, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship  fund,  established  by  an 


U.P.  in  Sarawak 

In  Sarawak,  onetime  habitat 
of  the  wild  men  of  Borneo, 
world-news  headlines  today  are 
more  numerous  than  head¬ 
hunters.  The  United  Press  as¬ 
sured  this  when  it  became  a 
few  days  ago  the  first  service 
to  deliver  news  to  the  country. 
Its  client  is  the  Sarawak  Trib¬ 
une,  a  six-page  English-language 
tabloid  published  in  Kuching, 
the  capital.  Malayan  Airways 
carries  the  U.P.  dispatches  to 
Kuching  four  times  a  week. 

unidentified  founder,  is  “the  recog¬ 
nition  of  those  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  and  character  that  have 
made  Grantland  Rice  a  beloved 
figure  to  his  contemporaries  and 
the  perpetuation  of  those  profes¬ 
sional  standards  that  have  won 
him  the  allegiance  and  acclaim  of 
younger  new^aper  men.” 


Rally  Helps  Compass 

Circulation  Manager  Leo  B. 
Rudin  reported  this  week  that  400 
subscriptions  to  send  the  New 
York  Compass  to  schools  and  li¬ 
braries  throughout  the  country 
were  obtained  at  a  Free  Press 
Rally  conducted  by  the  National 
Compass  Clubs  in  New  York  re¬ 
cently. 
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Brewer,  Bureau 
Fracas  Over 
'Ike'  Continues 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher,  A'eu’ 
Bedford  (Mass.  I  Standard-Times, 
this  week  turned  over  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  additional  pro  and 
con  letters  received  from  publish¬ 
ers  on  his  protest  to  the  first  ad 
in  a  series  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising,  .AN  PA,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  “a  political  plug 
for  Eisenhower”  (E&P,  Sept.  29, 
page  8). 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  wrote 
Mr.  Brewer  expressing  doubt  there 
was  any  political  significance  to 
the  ad.  “at  least  none  intended.” 
He  added,  however,  that  “since 
you  are  right  that  such  an  attitude 
could  be  reflected  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Bureau  officers  that 
the  copy  be  deleted.  .  .  .” 

Publisher  James  H.  March, 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.  (  News-Tribune, 
was  in  “perfect  accord  that  wheth¬ 
er  supporting  Gen.  Eisenhower  or 
not.  it  is  poor  policy  for  space 
donated  ...  to  be  used  in  the 
plugging  of  any  political  candi¬ 
date  .  .  .  the  reverberations  are 
likely  to  be  more  detrimental  than 
beneficial.” 

For  Brewer 

Word  that  “We.  too,  have  defi¬ 
nitely  killed  the  Gen.  Eisenhower 
ad  .  .  .”  was  received  from  Carl 
P.  Slane.  publisher.  The  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal.  Similar  statements 
were  expressed  by  Paul  V.  Mur¬ 
phy,  president.  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News;  Don  Mor¬ 
ris.  editor-associate  publisher.  The 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald;  George 
T.  Cameron,  publisher.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  James  G. 
Ward.  Jr.,  general  manager,  Es- 
canaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press;  Ted 
Robertson,  publisher.  The  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald;  Gordon  K.  Bush,  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Athens  (0.1  Messenger; 
and  H.  M.  .Ayers,  publisher.  The 
Anniston  (.Ala.)  Star. 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  thought  “the  committee 
used  poor  judgment  and  some  peo¬ 
ple  won't  like  it.  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  ad  will  have  any  political 
significance.” 

Against  Brewer 

Strongest  disagreement  with  Mr 
Brewer’s  protest  came  from  Je¬ 
rome  O.  Bjerke.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Valley  City  (N.  D.)  Times- 
Record.  Mr.  Bjerke  wrote  in  part: 
“.  .  .  we  support  the  Bureau’s  ad 
inasmuch  as  we  cannot  see  where¬ 
in  it  promotes  ‘the  candidacy’  of 
Gen.  Eisenhower. ...  I  would  bet 
a  plugged  or  phony  nickel  that 
your  newspaper  or  you  did  it 
(protested)  because  you  either  will 
back  MacArthur  ...  or  because 
you  know  that  you  will  get  ap¬ 
proximately  $50,000  in  free  pub¬ 
licity  for  your  newspaper  by  cre¬ 
ating  a  big  ‘fuss’  .  .  .  this  is  the 


Results  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  AANR,  election:  Left  to  right, 
seated,  Chester  Doyle,  Doyle  &  Hawley,  outgoing  director;  Victor 
Baumgartner.  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin,  new  vicepresident;  Leo  Wil¬ 
son.  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  new  president.  Standing  are  C.  R. 
‘•Chuck"  Jamison,  who  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  and  Charles 
Fisher,  Reynolds-Fitgerald,  outgoing  president  and  new  national 
director. 


first  time  another  publisher  has 
had  the  audacity  to  try  and  tell 
me  what  1  should  or  should  not 
do  .  .  .  it  doesn't  set  very  well. 
You  please  take  care  of  your 
Standard-Times  and  I  shall  try 
...  to  let  our  readers  know  ALL 
of  the  facts  from  every  side.” 

Buford  Boone,  publisher,  Tusca¬ 
loosa  (Ala.)  News,  also  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Brewer:  claimed  the 
Eisenhower  copy  was  “unobjec¬ 
tionable.” 

Late  this  week,  Mr.  Brewer  told 
E&P  that  “We  aren't  going  to  let 
the  inept  handling  of  this  matter 
by  the  Bureau  interfere  with  our 
promotion  of  newspapers.  We  do 
think,  though,  that  frankness  in 
admitting  a  mistake  is  the  only 
complete  cure.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  reported 
that  it  was  still  too  soon  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  effect  Mr.  Brewer’s 
protests  have  had  on  the  number 
of  dailies  using  the  first  ad  in  its 
series.  As  of  late  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  tear  sheets  from  four  news¬ 
papers  which  had  used  the  “Ike” 
ad  had  been  received  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau.  Overall  number  of  pledges 
to  back  the  series  had  grown  from 
last  week’s  650  to  678  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  35.000,000. 

■ 

Mexico  Now  Controls 
All  Paper  Imports 

Mexico  City  —  Beginning  Oct. 
1,  the  Ministry  of  National  Eco¬ 
nomy  by  Presidential  Order  now 
controls  all  imports  of  paper  in¬ 
tended  for  use  by  the  graphic  arts. 

This  Government  control  has 
as  its  purpose  the  coordination  of 
imports  with  the  subsidies  which 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  grants  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  paper  abroad 
as  ordered  by  President  .Aleman. 

■ 

Election  Newsprint 

London — Extra  newsprint  has 
been  alloted  to  the  British  press 
for  the  forthcoming  election  cam¬ 
paign.  Newspapers  will  be  given 
an  additional  9%  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  eight-week  rationing  period. 


Wilson  Heads 
L  A.  Chapter 
Representatives 

Los  Angeles  —  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the 
Southwest  have  closed  their  books 
on  the  most  successful  fiscal  year 
in  their  history  and  are  now  mar¬ 
shaling  forces  to  set  another  new 
record,  reports  Leo  Wilson,  newly 
elected  president.  Los  Angeles 
chapter,  AANR.  Mr.  Wilson  is  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  Inc. 

Close-harmony  work  by  the  17 
highly  competitive  member  com¬ 
panies  in  the  chapter  has  aided 
many  advertisers,  both  old  and 
new,  in  using  newspapers  more  ef¬ 
fectively,  Mr.  Wilson  reported. 

“The  huge  increase  in  industrial 
activity  and  population  of  the 
Southland  has  led  to  greatly  in¬ 
creased  advertising  activity,”  Mr. 
Wilson  said.  “Our  aim  will  be  to 
serve  both  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  more  than  ever.” 

The  chapter  also  elected  Victor 
B.  Baumgartner,  Fitzpatrick  & 
Chamberlin,  vice-president;  Charles 
R.  Jamison,  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc., 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Charles  E. 
Fisher,  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
past  president,  to  the  National 
■AANR  directorate. 

■ 

Leola  Allard  Dies 

Chicago — Leola  Allard,  70,  re¬ 
tired  Chicago  newspaperwoman 
and  formerly  women’s  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died 
Oct.  1.  She  worked  for  Colorado 
newspapers,  including  the  Denver 
Post,  from  1907  to  1911.  She 
later  worked  for  the  old  Chicago 
Examiner  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  from  1911  to  1926.  She 
started  new  women’s  pages  for 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
and  later  wrote  a  daily  column 
for  King  Features  Syndicate.  She 
was  women’s  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  from  1931  to  1945. 


Hadacol  Seeks 
To  Reorganize; 
Dailies  on  Hook 

Petitions  for  reorganization  un¬ 
der  Chapter  10  of  the  Bankruptcy 
.Act  were  filed  this  week  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  of  the  Southern 
Disrtict  by  directors  of  the  Le- 
Blanc  Corp.,  Louisiana  and  Mary¬ 
land,  makers  of  Hadacol  patent 
tonic.  The  corporation  was  pur¬ 
chased  recently  by  a  New  York 
syndicate  (E&P,  Sept.  8,  page  57) 
from  its  founder  Dudley  J.  Le- 
Blanc. 

The  petitions  claimed  7,000 
creditors,  including  newspapers 
and  ad  agencies,  and  an  accom¬ 
panying  balance  sheet  listed  liabil¬ 
ities  of  $4,263,647  and  assets  of 
$5,659,462.  The  Maryland  corpo¬ 
ration.  it  was  said,  was  a  holding 
company  for  the  Louisiana  corpo¬ 
ration  which  made  the  product. 

According  to  the  petitions,  both 
concerns  reported  a  net  loss  for 
the  three  months  ended  on  June 
30  of  $1,058,947  and  an  estimated 
loss  for  the  three  months  ended 
on  Sept.  30  in  e.xcess  of  $700,000. 

Mortimer  J.  Davis,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Credit  and  Financial  Management 
Association,  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  of  a  creditors’  commit¬ 
tee  to  protect  the  interest  of  asso¬ 
ciation  members  with  a  total  of 
$2,000,000  in  claims  against  the 
patent  medicine  men. 

Six  weeks’  operation  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Davis  reported,  had 
convinced  the  new  owners  that  it 
had  bought  something  that  was 
“not  as  represented.”  A  syndicate 
headed  by  New  York  attorney 
Ascher  B.  Lans,  bought  Hadacol 
for  $250,000  in  cash  through  the 
Toby  Maltz  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion.  An  agreement  was  made  with 
the  seller  whereby  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  future  some  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  company. 

FTC  Brands  Hadacol 
Ads  as  ‘Deceptive' 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  this  week 
charged  the  maker  of  Hadacol 
with  “false,  misleading,  and  de¬ 
ceptive"  advertisements  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
tonic:  ordered  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  to  appear  at  hearings  Nov.  26.  » 

The  commission  moved  to  stop 
ad  claims  made  for  the  product 
previously;  had  issued  an  order 
Aug.  17,  1950,  says  the  complaint, 
but  the  respondent  company  failed 
to  comply  with  the  terms. 

■ 

Heads  Hears!  Radio 

Baltimore  —  D.  L.  (Tony) 
Provost  has  been  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  a  director  of  Hearst  Ra¬ 
dio,  Inc.  to  succeed  the  late  Tom 
A.  Brooks.  Mr,  Provost  has 
served  as  business  manager  of 
WBAL  and  WBAL-tv. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Many  ^Undecided* on  TV, 
Few  Have  Needed  Facts 

By  Jerry  Walker 


A  GOODLY  number  of  newspaper 
publishers  stand  ready  to  provide 
television  service  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  In  fact.  32  who  have 
applied  for  station  permits  or 
plan  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  freeze 
is  lifted  have  approximately  $10,- 
000.000  earmarked  for  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

The  figures  are  hypothetical,  in 
most  cases,  of  course,  because 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty  in  the 
TV  station  business  right  now  and 
even  equipment  manufacturers  arc 
unable  to  give  accurate  estimates 
for  installations  that  might  not 
be  possible  before  two  or  three 
years. 

It  has  been  a  generally  accepted 
fact  that  newspaper  publishers  are 
going  to  become  a  major  interest 
in  television.  The  large  number 
(upwards  of  30)  who  already 
have  stations  or  own  a  large  share 
in  some  attests  to  their  general 
intentions. 

.All  Dailies  Pulled 

To  learn  whether  anything  had 
occurred  in  recent  years  to  dispel 
those  ideas,  Editor  &  PuBLtsnr.R 
polled  all  the  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  this  key  question:  “Do 
you  contempate  the  installation  of 
a  television  station?” 

Up  to  now  596  questionnaires 
have  been  returned  and  377  ex¬ 
press  no  present  interest  in  the 
TV  business.  Only  50  of  these 
are  in  radio;  most  of  them  are 
in  small  towns.  At  least  a  score 
could  be  qualified  as  noncom¬ 
mittal.  rather  than  definitely  dis¬ 
interested. 

More  Data  Desired 
The  most  important  group,  it 
would  appear,  outside  of  those 
who  are  already  in  business  or 
have  filed  applications,  comprises 
those  63  who  are  “undecided.” 
They  express  definite  interest  but 
want  more  information,  both  as 
to  availability  of  channels,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  network  affiliations,  and 
equipment  costs.  Slightly  more 
than  half  of  this  group  operate 
radio  stations  or  have  a  close  affil¬ 
iation  with  one.  The  actual  count 
is  28  on  the  number  who  have  no 
radio  tieup  and  remain  undecided 
about  getting  into  television. 

On  the  list  of  those  who  await 
action  by  the  FCC  are  46  who 
have  radio  stations;  seven  who 
have  none.  It  is  interesting  to 
■wte  in  two  instances  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities  have  pooled  their  in¬ 
terest  to  jointly  operate  a  tv  out¬ 
let. 

Another  byproduct  of  the  sur- 
''ey  is  the  expressed  interest  in 
two-way  radio  operations  for  use 
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of  the  editorial  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  primarily.  This  in¬ 
terest  lies  not  only  in  the  large 
cities  but  in  towns  where  the 
papers  have  circulation  as  little 
as  4.5(M). 

Nearly  Everyone  Reads  E&P 

The  symbol  appearing  most  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  questionnaires  is 
the  question-mark,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  question  regarding 
amount  of  investment  planned. 
Figures  given  range  from  $85,- 
000  to  $450,000. 

Only  six  of  the  reporting  papers 
stated  that  executives  on  the  news¬ 
paper  never  read  E&P. 

In  jotting  down  comments,  one 
publisher  said  he  would  like  to 
know  more  about  UHF  (Ultra- 
high-frequency)  television  and  its 
application  to  the  smaller  towns. 
(So  would  the  FCC  and  some 
other  people). 

Another  executive  desires  more 
data  on  tv  operations  costs,  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  etc.  And  another 
remarked:  “Personally.  I  see  no 
advantages  in  radio  connections. 
But  I  take  a  different  stand  toward 
tv.  It  may  be  like  radio,  have  a 
few  years  and  fade  out,  or  it  may 
become  lasting,  depending  upon 
the  policies  the  FCC  pursues.  If 
we're  to  flood  the  nation  with  tv 
stations  as  we’ve  flooded  it  with 
radio  stations,  only  those  in  the 
extremely  large  cities  stand  to 
make  a  profit.” 

And  another  said:  “I  never 
listen  to  radio  and  seldom  watch 
television.”  (That  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  was  written  before  Bobby 
Thomson  hit  a  home  run  over  the 
coast -to-coast  tv  network.) 

Important  Decision 
For  Radio  Coverage 

It  is  a  newspaper-affiliated  sta¬ 
tion  that  receives  the  plaudits  of 
the  broadcasting  business  for  go¬ 
ing  to  court  to  establish  radio's 
reportorial  rights. 

Station  WJLK.  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Ashitry  Park  (N.  J.) 
Eveninf!  Press,  planned  to  cover 
the  entire  prsKeedings  of  the  City 
Council  at  a  public  hearing  on 
a  luxury  tax  measure.  Some  city 
officials  indicated  they  would  op¬ 
pose  such  “invasion”  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  room  so  that  station  moved 
that  the  Mayor  and  others  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  the  hearing  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  could  not  at¬ 
tend  in  person. 

The  decision  given  by  Superior 
Judge  C.  Thomas  Schettino  goes 
down  in  the  law  books  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  case.  He  upheld  radio’s 
equal  rights  with  the  press  to  per- 
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form  an  important  public  service. 

“.Anyone  listening  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  of  a  complete  hearing,”  he 
commented,  “would  get  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  each  individual’s  opinion 
and  the  entire  subject  matter  under 
discussion.” 

The  station  gave  the  hearing  full 
coverage  and  even  the  Mayor 
agreed  it  was  a  laudable  service. 

The  Evening  Press,  whose  be¬ 
loved  editor,  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth.  is 
memorialized  in  the  station’s  call 
letters,  cheered  Judge  Schettino’s 
ruling  as  both  eloquent  and  pro¬ 
found  on  an  issue  that  apparently 
had  never  before  been  resolved  by 
the  courts.  The  judge,  the  Press 
said,  took  the  progressive  position 
that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
learn  the  news  not  only  through 
a  free  press  but  through  any  other 
satisfactory  medium  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  news.” 

■ 

Deliverers  Draw 
Fine  For  Contempt 

Philadelphia — ^The  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union  of 
New  York  and  Vicinity,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  union,  was  fined  $25,000 
and  its  president,  Joseph  Sim¬ 
mons,  $5,000,  for  contempt  of  the 
Third  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  complained  that  the  union 
and  its  president  had  failed  to 
comply  with  a  court  order  to  post 
notices  in  its  offices  that  it  would 
“cease  and  desist”  from  coercing 
employes  of  the  Essex  County 
News  Co.,  Inc.,  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  to  join  the  union.  The 
company  was  required  to  post 
notices  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  employes  joining  a  union. 

The  union,  which  repeatedly  has 
been  in  litigation  in  New  York 
City,  tried  to  justify  its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  order  by  claiming 
Mr.  Simons,  a  union  officer  for  20 
years,  would  have  been  dismissed 
if  he  had  obeyed. 

■ 

Christmas  Color 
Featured  by  S-C-W 

Four  sets  of  color  separation 
mats  to  build  extra  linage  this 
Christmas  are  featured  in  the 
Stanvps-Conhaim-Whitehead  edi¬ 
tions  released  this  week.  The  edi¬ 
torial  supplement  includes  two 
page  drawings  with  color  separa¬ 
tion  mats. 

The  Christmas  Supplement  car¬ 
ries  art.  layout  and  copy  for  a 
total  of  794  inches  of  ads  which 
can  be  increased  to  meet  each 
newspaper’s  requirements. 


Dorman  Retires 
From  Acme; 
Beard  Named 

Robert  P.  Dorman  of  .Acme 
Newspictures.  one  of  .America’s 
leading  newspicture  men  for  more 
than  a  generation,  has  retired  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  He  turned 
over  his  duties  as  Foreign  Direc¬ 
tor  of  .Acme  this  week  to  Robert 
L.  Beard,  who  has  been  European 
News  Manager  for  two  years. 

The  changes  were  announced 
by  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president 
of  NE.A  Service  and  Acme  News- 
pictures.  Mr.  Ferguson  said  Har¬ 
low  L.  Church,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  will  broaden  his  ac¬ 
tivities  to  cover  news  as  well  as 
business  activities  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Church  succeeds  Mr.  Beard  as 
managing  director  of  Planet 
News.  Ltd.,  British  subsidiary  of 
.Acme.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Eric 
Pothecary.  news  editor  of  the 
Planet. 

Mr.  Dorman  is  moving  to 
Miami,  where  he  has  a  home,  to 
enjoy  a  rest  after  34  years  as  a 
news  man  and  picture  executive. 
He  marched  as  a  youth  with 
Mexican  revolutionists,  rode  with 
Pancho  Villa,  shot  pictures  from 
box  kite  airplanes.  Even  when 
he  was  general  manager  of  Acme 
he  sometimes  grabbed  a  camera 
and  covered  assignments  of  un¬ 
usual  hazard. 

Mr.  Dorman  was  born  at  Oak 
Harbor,  Mich..  66  years  ago  but 
his  folks  moved  early  in  his  life 
to  Cleveland.  In  his  early  20’s, 
he  quit  a  job  as  clerk  to  adventure 
in  Latin  America.  After  a  spell  of 
gun  running  in  Central  America, 
he  signed  on  with  other  soldiers 
of  fortune  to  fight  for  Francisco 
1.  .Madero  in  the  revolution 
against  the  dictator,  Victoriano 
Huerta. 

Between  revolutions  these  young 
hotheads  fighting  in  Mexico  nrade 
their  headquarters  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.  There  Dorman,  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  amateur  cameraman,  met 
the  news  camera — then  a  big  box 
with  a  towering  eye  shade — for 
the  first  time.  It  was  love  at  first 
click.  He  decided  to  become  a 
press  photographer  and  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  instead  of  bullets. 

When  Pancho  Villa  commenced 
his  famous  forays  across  the  bor¬ 
der,  Mr.  Dorman  joined  him  and 
shared  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  the  rebel  army  while  taking 
pictures. 

In  1917.  he  joined  NEA  Service, 
on  roving  assignment.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  using  air¬ 
planes  and  chartered  trains  to 
speed  news  pictures. 

As  general  manager,  he  im¬ 
parted  his  enterprise  and  know¬ 
how  to  scores  of  photographers 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1945, 
he  relinquished  his  general  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  Harold  Blumen- 
feld  and  began  pioneering  in  the 
European  Telephoto  picture  cov¬ 
erage. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


announcing 


WISCONSIN  W£EKL.Y.  Paying  two 
owners  $11,000  annually  in  net.  Excel¬ 
lent  paper  for  one  all-around  publisher. 
Is  in  own  building.  Uarry  Towe  Agen- 
cy,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland,  Michigan. 
OAUFORNIA  WEEKLiY.  City  of  «,- 
UUO  population.  35  miles  from  Lios 
Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Cansp- 
bell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
MONTHIiY  Mimeo  community  news 
letter  unopposed.  Advertising  aoccept- 
ed — never  solicited.  Established  1937. 
$23,000  including  equipment.  Editor, 
27  Beacon  Court,  Brooklyn  29,  New 


Exi)erienced  personnel — -writers,  con¬ 
sultants,  copy-editors.  Technical,  col¬ 
lege,  and  general  manuscript  editing 
and  proofs  expedited.  Research,  re¬ 
writes,  releases. 

Progressive  Public  Relations  Programs 
Planned. 

Inquiries  solicited. 
Sixty-Seventh  Street  Studios 
27  W.  67th  St..  New  York  23.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TKafalgar  4-2024 

Teletypesctter  Instruction 


gtOTES  ’>  COMMENTS 

“Our  results  from  advertising  hare  been  very  satisfactory ; 
and  we  consider  your  publication  very  outstanding  and  a 
worth-while  advertising  inetlium!” 

L&B  SALES  COMPANY 
Elkin,  Yorth  Carolina 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


OKL.VHOMA,  gross  $33,000,  best 
equipment  we’ve  seen  for  this  gross; 
net  above  $16,000,  price  around  $65,- 
000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  Box  8-8.  Norton.  Kansas. 
SOUTHERN  CALIP^.NTXi  Gross 
close  to  $240,000.  Net  about  $40,000. 
Well  equipped  plant.  .Asking  ^00,000 
with  30%  down.  J.ACK  L.  STOLL  & 
ASSOCIATES,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los 

Angeles  29,  California. _ 

TRADE  ANNUAL,  foreign  circulation. 
Same  advertisers  since  1942.  Gross 
last  year  $18,000.  Net  $11,000.  New- 
advertising  for  coming  edition  $5,000. 
Great  potential  for  internationally 
minded  publisher.  Cash,  terms.  Box 
3334.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY^— Gross  $8^ 
000;  high  net;  exclusive.  $50,000 
down.  N.  H.  Parks.  LaVerne,  Calif. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 


SITFA'nONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Bate 

1  .$66 

2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
In  advance. 


HOME-Practiec  and  Instruction  kiU 
now  available.  Complete  with  finger¬ 
ing  chart,  colored  keyboard  layouts, 
code  break-down,  illustrated  keyboard 
nomenclature,  operating  technique,  etc, 
etc.  $2.00  postpaid.  W.  J.  CALLAG¬ 
HAN  Box  1493,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 


4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 


Press  Engineers 


Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  dally. 
Box  holders’  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last  Mall). 


Publications  Wanted 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


WE  H.AVE  several  buyers  for  dailies, 
with  cash  down  payments  of  $20,000, 
$50,000,  $80,000  and  $200,000.  Any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  All  inquiries  handled 
in  complete  confidence  and  with  be¬ 
coming  dignity.  ,1.  R.  Manley  &  Co., 
2013  Republic  Bank  Building,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  ;  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


UP  TO  $.500,000  daily 
Replies  Absolutelv  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore.  Kan.sas  City  6.  1 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODE’TT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


down  payment  available  for  purchase 
of  exclusive  daily  in  city  of  40,000 
population  and  up.  Write  Box  3339, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repaira,  Ereetioa 


_ _  _._-vice,  Repair!,  E 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO! 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd;  Burbank,  Csllf. 
OHarleston  8  9042  —  Snnset  1-4576 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
~  ‘  ■  IllinoU 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associatet 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


.$35,000  PAYMENT  on  Mid-West  or 


Southwest  daily.  Box  9.5 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Sooth 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Publications  for  Sale 


PAPER  MILL  FOR  SALK,  located 
New  England.  Two  Fourdrinier  Ma¬ 
chines.  built  to  run  newsprint.  Excel¬ 
lent  water  power.  Priced  right,  oper- 
ating.  Box  3325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WIESTKRN  Industrial  Publication 
needs  Capital  for  Expansion.  Inyestor 
can  participate  or  non-participate  in 
operations.  Listed  in  Standard  Rate  & 
Data.  Box  3302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 
EXCLUSIVE  field,  city  population  22,- 
OOO;  gross  $120,000,  price  only  $100,- 
000  for  quick  sale. 

BBAU’TIFUL  residential  city  12,000, 
exclusive  quality  weekly,  $70,000  on 
terms. 

OTHERS  25,000  to  400,000. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  California. 
SEMI-WEEKLY  GROSSING  OVER 
$100,000;  potential  daily  field;  up-to- 
date  equipment  in  adequate  building; 
one  of  northwest’s  finest  newspaper 
situations;  requires  $50,000  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Wayne  Peterson.  National  I^an 
Building.  Moorhead.  Minnesota. _ 


DAILIES  AND  POTENTIAL  DAI¬ 
LIES.  Nation-wide.  Specializing  in 
mergers  and  consolidations.  Financing. 
All  inquiries  and  negotiations  handled 
in  strictest  confidence  and  with  becom¬ 
ing  dignity.  J.  R.  Manley  h  Co.,  2013 
Republic  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Rockford _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presasi 
ANY5VHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ _ 

DUPLEX-GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 
giving  you  trouble  1  Let  ns  eliminiU 
costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mov¬ 
ing,  Dismantling,  Erection.  National 
Printing  Bkjuipment  Co.,  257  Van  Em- 
hnrgh  Ave..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  movinf, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plipti. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  natloa- 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


Cartoons — Features 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


THE  BELOIT  DAILY  NEW,.S  has  re¬ 
newed  for  Religious  Snotlight  oddity 
cartoon.  Midw-est  Syndicate.  334  St. 
Charles  Street.  Elgin.  Illinois. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  393’7 
Orange.  Riverside.  California. _ 


Promotion  Services 


TWO  DAILY 


_  group,  $150,000  and 

$800,000.  for  sale  together  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Outstanding  profits.  Give  com- 
nlefe  financial  standing  in  first  letter. 
No  brokers.  Box  3245,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO 
MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE  I 

NEW  128-page  book.  "How  to 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ada." 
•hows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  and  better  ads,  tells  how  to 
pack  pull  into  copy, 

"A  REAL  hit.  Send  25  more  for 
a  total  of  175." — ^H.  M.  Hartahom, 
Ohio  State  Jonmal.  "A  fine  book; 
something  real  estate  dealers  need.” 
— Helen  Kimbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat.  "We  like  it;  quote  price  for  26 
more  copies." — Ruth  Cassidy,  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 

YOURS  for  $2.50  per  copy  pins 
posts!  fees.  Or  send  check  with  or^r 
•nd  I'll  pay  postage.  Money-hack 
narantee  either  way.  Ask  sbont  our 
bnlk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY  I 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126.  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47,  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 


JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 


HE.ALTH  forces  sale  of  weekly  and  job 
printing  plant  in  charming  New  York 
college  town.  Prints  college  paper.  Un¬ 
opposed,  ABC  listed,  completely 
staffed,  capacity  -  operating.  6-room 
modem  apartment  in  building.  Gross¬ 
ing  $32,000,  Price,  $31,000.  Small 
mortgage.  A  real  opportunity.  Box 
3205.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


•AArPERSONAL  service  backed  with 
30  years  experience  in  the  west.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  serving  large  cattle  and  irrigated 
farm  ares  and  in  center  of  big 
federal  government  development 
project.  No  competition,  good 
legal  rate,  progressive  and  friendly 
merchants,  best  hunting  and  fishing 
in  America.  Extremely  low  over-head, 
high  profit.  This  is  the  best  proposition 
in  the  intei^onntain  west.  liinese  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  Furnish  proof  of  finsn- 
eisl  and  business  ability.  Box  3206, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE — Model  14  Linotype.  ^ 
35785,  operating  now  and  in  g<x>* 
condition.  Anxiiiary  msgasine  and  osi 
90-channel  msgasine  to  go  with  as* 
chine.  Has  four-pocket  mold  disc,  fW 
pot,  Margaeh  feeder.  Priced  at  oall 
n.500.  Evening  Record,  RavsBsa 


Newspaper  Counselors 


PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  amne- 
timea  tongh.  We  help  fit  sniierior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  joht.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE. 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  ' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  6,  1951 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

STATE  of  Massachusetts  has  taken 
four  of  our  buildings  for  super  high¬ 
way,  all  prices  have  been  reduced  to 
save  moving  expense,  large  stock  of 
Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Ludlows,  jess¬ 
es.  Paper  Cutters,  Offset  Presses,  Bind¬ 
ery  equipment,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

Craftsman  Machinery  Co. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
I  _ Newsprint  j 

I  OANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill  | 
I  shipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lota 
St  attractive  prices.  October  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T.  Tel.  ORegon  ' 
9-3870. 


Press  Room 


MECHANICALLY  PERFECT 
3  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


FOR  SALE — INTERTYPE  C  57422, 
gas  pot,  blower,  three  molds.  E.  A. 
Koynen.  Supt.,  TRIBUNE,  Albert  Xiea, 

Minnesota. _ 

FOR  SALE — Model  5F  Linotype,  gas 
pot,  w-ith  Teletypesetter  unit  5TOU- 
8L,'M.  Delivery  about  January  1.  E. 
A.  Koynen,  TRIBUNE,  Albert  Lea, 

Minnesota. _ 

MODEL  8  Linotype  fan  style,  gas  pot, 
AC  motor,  all  improvements.  Will  sell 
as  is  or  guaranteed  rebuilt.  Call  or 
write  for  details.  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88-90  Gold  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  REctor  2-2283. 

INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  512885,  514869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“0"  Intertype  512835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

08SM  57867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
T2D  Goss  Shaver 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
328-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 
L  *  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market — and  the 
price  888.50  to  $79.50.  L  &  B  Sales 
Co.,  Box  560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

ftoto-Engraving  Equipment 


IPRINTEBS  —  PHOTOENGRAVERS  I 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  multilith,  model  SO  mnltilUh, 
engravers  plate  wbirler.  3  hm.  and  5 
k.p.  220  volt  A.  0.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  renter,  all  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Newsfile  Binders 


0.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  Ill. 
CUSTOM  BUIl/T— GUARANTEED 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ _ Editor  S  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  eonvsrters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  8-0505. _ 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  only.  Inquiries  invited. 
CANADA  PAPER  CORP. 

280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
■MUrrsy  Hill  9  1169 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT?  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35.  52H'’.  70".  30"  dism- 
eter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROLLS  AND  SHEETS.  AVAILABLE 
Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th 
Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
IRonside  6-0745. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Any  also.  All  typo 
^int  Papers,  ALgonqnin  4  8729,  N,  Y. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

(Now 

jork)  Q-Ramercy  7-5^88, _ 

tyoes, 

Job  Lots,  Obsolete,  Damaged,  Mis- 
prints,  etc.  Also  Steel  Strapping  and 
m  OOLDMAN  PAPER 


HOE  3  Unit  High  Speed  Press;  on 
substructure:  A.C.  Motors;  Robber 
Rollers;  22  %"  cut-off;  Serial  No. 
2478.  Available  immediately.  Perfect 
condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Duplex  Anglebar  flat¬ 
bed  presses.  See  operating  daily  as 
twinned  unit,  4  to  16  pages.  Sell  sin¬ 
gly  or  as  twin;  15  horse  power  motor, 
control,  chases.  Delivery  Spring  1952. 
Spirit  Publishing  Company,  Punzsu- 
tswney,  Pennsylvania. _ 

BABCOCK  FLAT  BED,  prints  4  stand¬ 
ard  pages  at  1.800  I.P.H.  Also  Omaha 
Polder,  which  conld  be  attached.  Now 
operating.  Available  after  Nov.  1. 
Cecil  whig,  Elkton,  Maryl-and. _ _ 

2  DECKS  FOR  A  SCOTT  single  width 
press,  23-9/16  sheet  cut-off.  Also  color 
deck,  both  for  Scott  with  the  large 
drum  in  front.  If  yon  have  a  2  Or  3 
deck  Press  like  this  yon  can  add  16 
pages  to  your  press  and  color.  East 
St.  Lonis  Press.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

READY  NOW :  Rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed  CAP  new  series  12  x  18  presses, 
variable  speed  motors,  sll  accessories. 
Also  Hoe  jig  saw  and  drill  combina¬ 
tions  in  excellent  condition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale. 

American  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 
88-90  Gold  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press.  23-9/16"  sheet 
cut.  with  stereo  equipment  and  A.C. 
motors.  Excellent  condition,  reason¬ 
able,  ready.  Illnstrated  bnlletin  on 
request.  Box  3333,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


USED 

SOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tiibnlsr,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


1585  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


GOSS  4  DECK  STNOLKWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
equipment,  now  avsilshle. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

DUPLEX  32-PAGE  2-UNTT 
TWO  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 
one  has  %  page  folder,  22  %•  cut-off. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  snv  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
cut-off  length. 

in-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 
THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  columns, 
available. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-76-100  HP. 
Pony  Antoplates,  hand  easting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  6.  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


GOSS  48  Page  Rotary  Ptms 

Robber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Cutoff  22%",  AO  motor  drive 

HOE  82  Page  Stereotype  Press 
Rubber  rollers,  AO  motor  drive 
Cutoff  22%",  liooble  folder 

GOSS  16  Page  Rotamr  Press 
AO  Motor  drive.  Cutoff  22%' 

All  presses  with  stereotype  maeklaery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

11  W,  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


DUPLEX.  GOSS,  HOE  newspaper 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches: 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


Need  More  Press  Capacity? 

2  HOE  Vertical  Super  production  press 
units;  21  cut-off;  standard  sub¬ 
structure;  rubber  rollers. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY 

FOR  SALE 
ONE  FOUR  UNIT 

(PLUS  CONNECTED  FIFTH  UNIT) 

HOE  HIGH  SPEED 

OCTUPLE  WEB  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Capacity  4-80  pages  at  30,000  40 
page  papers  an  hour.  Ont-off  23-9/16 
inches.  Complete  with  electrical  drive 
equipment,  pony  stereo  caster,  anto- 
matic  pomp  ink  distributor  and  doa¬ 
ble  column  late  news  device  including 
6  Fudge  boxes,  automatic  labrieatoro, 
doable  folders,  counter  and  other  anxi- 
liary  equipment.  Included  in  pnrohsse 
price  are  numerous  spare  perte  end 
extra  rollers.  Currently  producing  over 
60,000  copies  a  day  and  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

This  press  is  attractively  priced 
P.O.B.  onr  floor.  Available  on  or  about 
March  15th.  1952. 

Equipment  will  be  sold  as  complete 
press  or  as  indW.Jnal  niitte. 

Write  for  folder  and  full  speciflea- 
tions  to 

THE  GTiTNFRAL  MANAGER, 

THE  OTTAWA  JOURNAL. 

237  QUEEN  STREET, 

OTTAWIA,  CANADA. 


12  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 

3  DECK  angle  bar  flat  bed  newspaper 
press.  Kxeellent  condition;  inspect 
anytime  in  onr  Louisville  plant.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Cost  us  $16,000  in 
19+8.  Priced  to  move  quickly  at 
81 1  000 

PUBLISHERS  PRINTING  CO. 

116  E.  Chestnut  St. 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


Stereotype 


METAL  POTS 

4,500-LB.  Goss  Furnace,  electrically 
heated. 

4-TON  Ensign-Reynolds,  with  gas  im¬ 
mersion  burner. 

7-TON  Hoe  with  gas  burner. 

(Above  supplied  with  or  without 
pnmps.) 

2.400-LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Furnace. 

1-TON  Kemp  Lino  Furnace  with  gas 
burner  &  water-cooled  molds. 

1  MARGAOH  Water-cooled  Pig  Mold 
for  side  of  fnmace. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Sterotype  _ 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22)4  inch  Plate, 
with  8-Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/ 16 
inch  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Sdngle  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  (kilor  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma¬ 
chine  lor  23-9/18  inch  plates.  New 
Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


HAMMOND  page  caster,  glider  saw, 
router,  type  dump,  all  practically  new 
— bargain  prices.  Journal,  Hope,  Ar¬ 
kansas^ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Rouse  band  saw  in  good 
condition.  Eight  column  Vandercook 
composing  room  cylinder  proof  press, 
as  is,  $25.00.  Duplex  tubii'ar  finish¬ 
ing  machine,  $250,  Seven  column  cast¬ 
ing  box,  good  condition,  $25.  Tubular 
plate  casting  box,  $100.  Hereford  gas 
scorcher,  $15.  Texarkana  Gazette, 
Texarkana,  Texas. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWiSPAPElR  PRESSES 
LINOTYPEIS  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  18,  N.  T. 


GOSS  Preoo  oinglo  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13)4  inch  pointing  dIameUr, 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box  1048, 
Editor  8  Publisher. 


MAT  ROLLER,  fnll  page. 

State  make  and  modw. 

Box  903  Boise.  Mahe 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
MAT  ROLLERS.  ANY  MODELS 

Box  3134,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WANTED:  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roll¬ 
er  with  AO  Chain  Drive.  Reply  make, 
condition,  price  and  when  available. 
Box  3126,  Editor  8  Publisher. 


24  PAGE  Duplex  tuhnlar,  or  stereo¬ 
type  rotary  press  with  pistemaking 
machinery.  State  age,  price  and  where 
press  msy  he  seen.  Reply  Box  3251, 
Editor  8  Publisher. 


LUDLOW  MACHINE,  electric  pot  and 
alternating  current  motor,  complete 
with  feeder.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3246,  Editor  8  Publisher. 


PONT  AUTOPLATE 
STA-HI  mat  former, 

STA-HT  final  trim  mat  shears, 
STA-HI  even  temp  mst  dryer. 

FOR  22  %"  ent-off,  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  phase.  Box  3250,  Editor  8 
Publisher. 


W.VNTED  IMMEDIATELY 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Press,  Speed  36,000. 
22%"  cut-off;  AC  220  volt,  60  cycle, 
3  phase,  complete  stereotype  .  equip¬ 
ment.  Wire  or  write  special  delivery 
giving  full  details  price,  delivery  date. 
Box  3266,  Editor  8  Publisher. 


HF.LP  W8NTFT> 
Circulation 


AN  Oregon  daily  newspaper,  10.000 
circnlation,  requires  experienced  eiren- 
lation  manager,  reasonably  yonng,  ag¬ 
gressive,  able  to  grow  with  field. 
Coos  Bay  Times,  Coot  Bay,  Oregon. 


OTRmU  LATION  MANAGER  competi¬ 
tive  sitnations  E  and  S  paper  5.000 
ABO.  Good  salary  and  commission 
South.  Box  3255,  Editor  8  PnbHther. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Circulation 


W’ANTKD  —  Kxperienced  circulation 
manager  for  a  newspaper  publishing 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday,  in  town 
of  25,000  with  10,000  circulation. 
Write  Paul  T.  Morgan,  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  LARGE  .afternoon  and 
•Sunday  paper  in  the  east 
wants  a  highly  competent 
cin  ulation  manager.  He  must 
have  good  eX'perienee  and  be 
well  versed  in  all  phases  of 
the  business,  particularly 
carrier  circulation.  Must  have 
good  record  and  recommen¬ 
dations  and  be  a  good  ])ro- 
ducer  with  a  driving  but 
amiable  disposition.  An  ex- 
eeptional  opportunity  with 
good  money  for  a  man  who 
can  inspire  and  lead  a  good 
organization.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box 
3313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
EXPERIENCE-D  reliable  circulation 
and  promotion  manager  for  large  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Send  full  particulars, 
salary  expected,  when  available,  etc., 
in  first  letter  to  Box  3324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Administrative 


Here’s  The  Job  For  A  Lazy  Man! 

A  Wliipcracking  Softsoaper.  that  is  .  .  . 
who  knows  how  to  get  others  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Southern  cori)oration  (not  in 
Virginia)  publishing  group  of  strong, 
established,  statewide,  organization- 
sponsored  publications  plus  one  south- 
wide  business  magazine,  seeks  manager 
vbo  knows  salesmen  and  how  good-will- 
public  relations  advertising  is  sold  via 
phone.  Write  fully.  na.ming  minimum 
salary  expected  to  “HOS"  c'o  P.  (». 
Drawer  2-Y,  Richmond.  Virginia. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

A  progressive  Southern  newspaper  in 
the  50-thousand  circulation  clase  has 
an  opening  for  Assistant  Classified 
Manager.  The  first  requirement  for  the 
applicant  is  his  love  of  selling.  Pre¬ 
ferably  a  man  not  over  30  years  of 
age.  A  car  is  essential.  Salary  plus 
commission  arrangement.  In  answering, 
give  complete  details  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  please  enclose  reference. 
Onr  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Your  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3i224.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Dwplay  Advertiriin _ 

GIRL  DISPLAY  AD  salesman.  School 
trained  beginner  considered.  Other¬ 
wise  require  working  experience.  Write 
Publisher  AB.C  semi-weekly.  News 
Times,  Morehead  City,  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


WE  ABE  NOT  LOOKING  for  just  a  good 
advertising  salesman  but  one  that  has 
his  eyes  set  on  being  department  man¬ 
ager  in  6  months.  Must  have  ability 
to  make  good  clean  layouts.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  working  conditions.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  man  that 
niixes  well  with  people  and  is  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Write  giving  full 
details,  THE  GUIDE,  3160  Kensing¬ 
ton  Ave,  Philadelphia  34,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


AD  MANAGER,  mid-west)  old  estab¬ 
lished  ‘evening  and  Sunday  newspaper, 
first  in  field;  city  of  25,000;  position 
open  due  to  draft.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  give  references.  Box  3233, 
Bditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  aggressive 
young  man  able  to  handle  diversified 
accounts,  sell,  make  layouts,  write 
copy.  West  Virginia  daily,  20,000 
class.  Give  all  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  Rocky  Mountain  area,  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  7,000  circulation.  Salary 
9110  per  week  plus  bonus,  based  upon 
performance.  Send  full  details  outlin¬ 
ing  past  experience  to  Box  3214,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising 

RET.AIL  DISPLAY  Salesman.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  top  flight,  aggressive.  Must  be 
thoroughly  conversant  merchandiser. 
Write  smashing  selling  copy;  make 
own  good,  smart  layouts.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  strong  evening  and  Sunday 
paper  in  good  one-paper  market.  State 
salary  expected  and  how  soon  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  STAFF  POSITION, 
100,000  circulation,  first  paper,  leader 
in  advertising  and  circulation,  mid- 
South.  Give  complete  and  all  details 
in  first  letter.  Box  3212,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WANTED  display  advertising  sales-  I 
I  man  with  copy  and  layout  experience 
for  M  &  E  combination.  Salary  and  I 
bonus.  Write  Joe  Carter,  Newspaper  | 
Printing  Corp.,  Augusta.  Georgia.  { 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  and  lay¬ 
out  man  for  fast -growing  metropolitan 
weekly.  Good  wages,  permanent  em- 
l>loyuient.  Must  be  hustler.  Box  3310, 
i  E<litor  &  I’ublisher.  | 

!  EDITOR-MANAGER  | 

MID- WEST  county  seat  daily — 5.000 
!  cin-ulation — needs  young,  able  oilftor- 
manager.  Publisher  eager  for  maxi¬ 
mum  relief  business  and  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Full  detail  please  in  first 
letter.  .Applications  will  be  held  in 
I  confidence.  Box  3130.  Editor  &  Pub- 
:  lisher. 


A-1  YOUNG  M.AN  who  is  looking  for  i 
future.  Small  High  Plains  daily.  Must  ; 
be  able  to  make  lay-outs  and  sell,  also  ; 
build  good  public  relations.  Pajier 
prosperous  and  respected.  Can  advance  , 
to  manager  of  department  when  ability  ' 
is  proven.  .Also  chance  for  .'iiiall  fu-  i 
tore  portion  of  sfiH-k  to  be  paid  from  [ 
plant  earnings.  Publisher  wants  to' 
take  it  easy  in  few  years.  .State  min-  ' 
iiiiuni  starting,  give  references.  If  you  ’ 
don't  like  the  western  High  Plains,  J 
southwestern  atmosphere,  don’t  apply.  [ 
If  you  do.  and  can  deliver,  here’s  a  ' 
future.  Box  3342.  Editor  &  Publisher,  • 


Editorial 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  on  engineer-  j 
ing  publications.  Prefer  man  or  woman 
with  paid  newspaper  writing  or  edit¬ 
ing  experience  and  some  technical 
knowledge  or  experience  (radio-elec-  : 
tricity).  Job  would  be  writing,  editing,  I 
rewriting  material  for  publications  of  i 
engineering  firm.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  person  adaptable  to  this  type  of 
publishing.  Washington,  D.  0.  Some 
travel.  All  replies  answered.  Box  3203,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
dig  up  lively  news  and  entertaining 
features  in  areas  not  covered  by  reg¬ 
ular  beat  men;  also,  combination  desk 
man  and  reporter  for  swing  job.  Box 
3241.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATION 
Young  Man 

JOURNALISM  GRAD  PREFERRED 

TO  HELP  edit  employee  publication. 

-Also  assist  with  Public  relations  work, 
hiindle  photography  nssi,gnments  and 
news  releases. 

$325  month  start. 

Mail  qualifications  and  experience  to: 
EMIPIXIYEE  RELATIONS  OFFICE 

CENTRAL  HUDSON 
Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  news  service 
has  opening  for  alert  gal.  Newspaper 
experience  helpful,  bat  not  required. 
Must  be  good  typist,  dependable  and 
willing  to  work  toward  responsible 
job.  Congenial  atmosphere,  37)4-bonr 
week.  Bright  fnture.  Starting  salary 
$40-950.  Box  3208,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  1 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


EXPERIENCED  woman’s  page  editor 
fur  leading  Florida  daily.  Must 
know  fashions,  house  furnishings, 
news  of  interest  to  women,  how  to  lead 
staff  of  five,  to  assign  stories  and  over¬ 
see  general  coverage  of  social  and 
woman’s  pages  of  daily  and  Sunday 
editions.  Box  3215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


FEMALE  REPORTER,  sports  general 
reporter  needed  on  weekly  planning 
conversion  to  thrice  weekly,  clean  coal 
town,  send  qualifications,  expected  sal¬ 
ary.  State-News,  Whitesville,  West 
Virginia. 


EDITOR,  TOP-NOTCH 
WEEKLY  paper,  central  New  Jersey; 
wonderful  opportunity  for  right  man. 
.Must  be  excellent  writer  with  solid 
weekly  newspaper  background,  able 
handle  all  details  and  put  together 
a  top-flight  paper  each  week.  This  is 
not  an  easy  job  but  an  exciting,  dial-  | 
lenging  spot  for  a  really  creative  news¬ 
paperman.  Write  Box  3317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GO  GETTING  young  newsman,  all 
around  reporter,  eye  for  features. 
Uaniera.  darkroom  must.  Ohio  small 
daily.  Ohioan  close  by  for  interview. 
Immediate.  Box  3340.  Editor  &  Ptib- 
li.sher. 


•  OPPORTUNITY  • 

FOR  TH.AT  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  an  Editor  who  knows 
by  experience  popular  reading 
tastes  in  the  mass  pocket 
edition  field  and  also  has  a 
solid  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books  generally — 
plus  a  definite  flair  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  He  should 
be  able  to  select  a  book  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  simultaneously 
its  pu]>ular  sales  appeal  and 
tile  reader’s  potential  satis¬ 
faction  with  it. 

WRITE,  giving  personal  de¬ 
tails.  experience,  salary,  and 
availability. 

WILL  pay  well  for  the  right 
man. 

-ALL  replies  held  In  strictest 
confidence.  (Members  of  our 
present  staff  are  aware  of 
this  opening.) 

Box  3338,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  small  Now  Mexico 
daily.  $45.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Gal- 


— Pabltc  RelationT" 

DIRECT  MAIL 

SMALL  national  manufacturer  needi 
capable  promotional  advertiser — mutt 
be  alert  to  all  class  mailings  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  lists — layouts  and  help. 
OuDortunity.  P.  O.  Box  869,  Alliance, 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  news  service 
has  opening  in  sales-promotion  for 
alert  gal.  Newspaper  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  required.  Must  be  good 
t.vpist.  dependable  and  w  illing^  to  work 
towards  responsible  job.  Uoiigenisl 
atmosphere,  37 '/a -hour  week  Bright 
future.  -Startius  salary  $40-$.>0.  Box 
3341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN  in  an  up¬ 
per  Midwest  City  under  50,000. 
cellent  working  conditions,  latest  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  wages.  Housing  available. 
Good  schools.  You’ll  really  like  this 
city.  Write  Box  3111,  Editor  A  Pib- 

lisher. _ _ 

IJNOTYPE  OPERATOR,  male  or  fe- 
male,  fully  experienced,  for  steady 
job  on  Midwest  paper.  Write  fully 
to  Box  3253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  —  2  PRINTERS.  Composi- 
tion  and  general  newspaper  makeup. 
The  LYLE  Printing  and  Publishing 

Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. _ 

^  Joiri'RINTEK  WANTED 
Periimneiit  position.  In  charge  of  shop. 
Some  knowledge  of  linotyjie.  Write: 
Tueiuiieari  Office  Supply,  212  Eait 
Main,  Tuenmeari,  New  Mexico. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


_ Literary  Agency _ 

NBWSPAPERJIEN’8  AOENOT.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Artists — Cartoonists 

ARTIST  -  CARTOONIST 
27.  Vet.  Experienced  sports.  Editoriil 
metropolitan  diaily.  Box  3129,  Editor 
&  Publither. 

Administrative 


Of  Interest  to  a  Publisher 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
XRWISPAPER  reporting  and  press 
(ilioto  experience,  for  Central  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Interesting  spot  for 
creative  hard-working  young  man. 
Write  Box  3316.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED— -Young  man  sports  ■writer 
to  work  in  sports  department  of 
northern  New  Y’ork  morning  daily. 
Position  now  temporary  but  may  be 
permanent.  Application  should  be 
made  in  writing  addressed  to  Box 
3808,  Bditor  &  Publisher,  stating 
name.  age.  address,  edueational  back¬ 
ground.  qualifications  and  references. 


MAN.VGING  EDITOR — Class  A  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  near  Washington  has 
opening  for  a  good  young  newspaper¬ 
man  to  write  news  and  sports  and 
service  some  advertising  accounts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Regular  hours, 
vacation,  hospital  insurance,  all  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  details  to  Mr.  ’Turner, 
P.  O.  Box  717,  Warrenton.  Virginia. 

DESK-GIRL  tyiiist  who  will  do  some 
teletypesetter  piineliing.  Will  have  ex¬ 
perienced  puncher  teacher.  Does  not 
have  to  have  long  record  of  experience. 
Opportunity  for  aleri.  energetic  girl 
who  wants  to  get  along  in  newspaper- 
in  ir.  Would  consider  man  for  same 
duties.  Occasional  reporting.  Small 
southwestern  daily.  Give  minimum 
starting  salary  and  personal  detail. 
Box  3343.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE-SPORTS  Editor,  will  consider 
recent  college  graduate;  write  full  de¬ 
tails.  salary  expected.  Daily  News, 
Rhinelander,  Wise. 

EDITOR  (S 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  do  you  need  t 
thoroughly  experienced,  hard  vrorl^ 
ing  cii'culation  manager  who  can,  IT 
YOU  WISH,  develop  as  your  buaineti 
manager  or  assistant! 

24  YEARS  coffliprehenaive,  diverslM 
experience  on  small,  large,  competitive, 
non-competitive  newspapera.  Employed 
now  as  circulation  manager  on  daily 
of  near  150,000,  setting  records  in 
quality-quantity  circulation  and  reve¬ 
nue. 

HAVE  working  knowledge  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  executive  and  perionnel 
man.  Can  accept  orders  and  intem- 
gently  administer  management’ a  poli¬ 
cies.  Have  vision,  imagination,  rs- 
souroefulnesa  and  aggressiveness. 

PREF'ER  South,  but  will  go  anywhere 
opportunity  and  permanence  plat  ree- 
ognition  for  job  well  done,  is  afforded. 

EXCELLENT  health.  Appesraaee 
good.  Age  42.  Family.  Maeon.  vetersa. 
Good  standing  circulation  organiss- 
tiona.  Fine  referenoei.  Resume  offered, 
correspondence  strictly  coufideatisl. 
Box  3I2'5,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
A  DAILY  of  5,000  up  east  of  CUesfo 
can  secure  seasoned  manager  with  as- 
usual  record  for  increasing  net  esri- 
ings.  Finest  referenoes.  A  letter  of 
inquiry  may  resnit  in  adding  to  yow 
annua!  profits  several  thousand  dsr 
dars.  Address  Box  3120,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  October  6,  1951 
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SITU  ATIONS  wanted 


SirUATlONS  WANTED 


Correspondents 


XKKD  CiOOD  jiiaii  for  ‘““““’‘“S  YOUR  INTEREST  IN  EUROPE  i 

tor!  Agi'd  HOW  you  want  it  covered  by  individ-  j 

fxiierience.  all  t  reporter  20  months  abroad  writing 

Houth.  mid  west.  Hox  dill.  Editor  A 

Publisher.  .  Barent  Stryker  kleier 

ts^slST.XNT  PUBUISHEK  —  ADVEK-  81  St.  George’s  Sq..  London  8W1  ; 

TISIXO  manager -salesman,  IJ  yrars  Fdilnrial  I 

news,  selling,  advertising.  Effeetive  _ itononai  I 

layouts.  Jironiotional  know-how.  Fain-  editor  OR  !  f  —  17  years.  8  in  i 
ily.  Lniversity  of  -V  C.  graduate.  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Philadelphia.  1 
Age  40.  A  busin.-ss  builder.  Box  3314,  Qualified  for  anything.  Age  39.  Wife  ' 
Kditor  tV'Publisher.  jjug  bronehitii.  Needs  warm,  clean ' 

■  ,  climate.  Box  3008,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  i 

Circulation  1  capable  rewrite,  reporter,  i 

OIHOUI^TIOJ  I  bTdo""'  r.U.S*N“Y;“auV.‘ y.?"  i 

standing  pro^ction  and  “P”**  “ *  i  sober,  healthy,  draft-exempt.  All  beats.  , 
record  Little  Merchant  and  Indej^nd-  j  prefer  east  U.S.  Ready  short  notice.  , 
ent  Contract  Systems.  Well  grounded  pie,se  state  salary.  Box  3122,  Editor 
in  all  phases  of  department  A  reve-  *  Publisher. 

nue  minded  economical  builder  quail-  1 - t- — 

fied  to  £et  maximum  results.  Prefer  SPORTS  EDITOR,  employed  medium 
comnetitive  challenge.  All  replies  eon-  midwest  daUy,  wants  to  expand.  aU 
flde^ial.  Available  short  notice.  Box  »Ports.  wire,  column,  lively  page,  go 
3151,  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  ‘n^here  for  right  lo^  single,  28 

’ _ '  college,  veteran.  Box  3027,  Editor  A  I 

1  Publisher. _ : 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  experience  all  LOOKING  for  lively,  small  daily.  All 
phases  of  circulation.  TVrri^  home  de-  around  reporter,  some  desk,  camera  ' 
hvery  prodiwer.  New  York  and  small  i  a,ork.  2  years  metropolitan  daily,  M.A.  ! 
daily  experience.  Seeking  ^*1000  as  English.  27.  single,  draft-free  vet.  Box  i 
Manager  or  assisUnt.  Age  36.  Family  3137  Editor  A  Publiaher.  ! 

man.  Box  3147.  Editor  A  Publisher  — -  1 

W’.VXTED;  Circulation  work — Not  an  RBSOURCEPUL,  ^imaginative  Newa- 
armchair  strategist  but  hard-working  man.  ^ven  years  diverstflM  experi- 
eirculation  man  with  know-how.  Kxpe-  Publisher, 

rienced  all  phases  eirciilatioii  work.  ■■  **uc*-  Metropolitan  dailies.  College 

Sje/'SuS'i  ?:m' . EpiTO^I^i-  W?.!,IER  . 


Kditor  tV'Publisher. 


idy  WANTED;  Circulation  work — Not  an  Rfc-SOURCEFUL,  imaginative  News- ^ 

illy  armchair  strategist  but  hard-working  tnan. 

^  rircuiation  man  with  know-how.  Kxpe-  Box  Publisher. 

Ml-  ricnced  all  phases  circulation  work.  ^  ^ce.  Metropolitan  dailies,  College 

z  editorial  writer 

*  ^  ^  Publisher. _  PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER,  nstion- 

—  riauifieri  *1  ilirrrtisfan  i  recognized  in  metropolitan  field. 

Classinea  Aavemnt  Thorough  experience  against  small- 

ul.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Thoroughly  ‘“W"  raidwestem  background.  Inter-  | 

experienced  in  all  phases  of  Classified  f»‘fu  >“  opportunity  to  conduct  edi- 

'  Advertising.  Linage  record  as  follows:  ■  *9*'**:  P*Ee  in  a  manner  to  give  dig-  [ 

Gained  750,000  lines  in  1946;  In-  ’'i*'*'®"  ^  paper.  Box 

—  creased  over  competitor  1,164,000  i  3200.  Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 

lines  in  1947 ;  Increase  of  700,000  REPORTER,  on  Big  City  weekly. 

—  lines  in  19A;  Over  400,000  lines  in-  i  Looking  ahead,  like  start  on  daily  Feb. 
crease  in  1949.  Available  at  once.  1.  anywhere.  General,  Police,  Sports, 

”  Best  of  references.  Box  3119,  Editor  A  Draft-free.  Box  3216,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Publisher.  liaher. 

'  rr  AqqtPTFn  mTvaoep - I  -'I  -i-''  K.N'E.MY  OF  SOCIETY 

CliASSIFIED  MANAGER  !  TWO  years  society  editor.  Can’t  I  get 

”  **  i  ”**■«  this  horse!  Paper  converted  to 

a  profit  •  inaking  want  •  ad  lectiqn,  ,  weekly.  Want  to  remort  to  an  eatah- 


papers.  Fully  capable  of  managing  any  ,  Madsen,  Ca.sper  STAR,  Casper  Wyo 
size  operation.  Changes  in  corporate  ming  •  l  .  y 

set-up  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  _ _ — - - - 

seek  another  connection  before  Janu-  '  SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio.  Pennsylva- 
ary  lat.  Top  recommendations  and  a  I  91,*'  l“*''yl*ud,  _W.  Virginia  perimeter, 
record  that  will  stand  close  investiga-  <  experience  in  all 

tion.  College  graduate,  age  46,  mar-  '  Pb»«ej-  Good  references.  Now  em- 

ried.  1  child.  Box  3234,  Editor  A  i  P‘°y^u-  8°^  3204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publisher.  TORPEDOED  BUT  NOT  SUNK 

'  I  STATE'S  best  daily  now  weekly,  leav- 

Diiplajr  AdvertWat  I  |U8  reporter-sports  editor  “at  liberty" 

.  ........ _  ”  *'*  weeks.  Third  generation  news- 

ADVeRTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Back-  paperman.  temporarily  assisting  pub- 
ground  of  all  types  of  newspaper  ad-  lisher.  Eastern  metropolitan  p^er  pre- 
vertising  and  the  experience  to  co-  ferred.  Dick  Milne,  Casper,  Wyoming 
ordinate  the  efforts  of  local  display.  Star. 

:ST.S  i 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  , 


_  Editorial  i 


NEWjSMAN  seeks  house  organ  Job; 

5  years  small  dailies,  3  years  writer- 
photographer  on  company  magazine. 
Age  28.  Box  3207.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOL'UN'.tl.l S.M  UK.AD,  2U,  ambitious, 
fast,  ai-ciirate.  seeks  positiun  as  sports 
or  general  reporter.  Sports  desk  ex¬ 
perience  metropolitan  paper,  article  in 
national  magazine,  editor  college  daily. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  3329.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKl.Nt;  BOSTON —  | 

-Able  newspaperwoman,  solid  experi¬ 
ence  reporter-feature  writer;  has  put 
out  trade  publications;  done  news  | 
service  promotion-public  relations.  Ex-  j 
cellent  ai  adeniie  background.  33.  Box 

3;tl.i.  Kditor  A  I’ublisher.  _ _  i 

.M..\.  COLL'MBl.A  Journalism  and  j 
Kiiglish  .pi-aks  Italian,  reads  Spanish,  | 
Freiirh.  One  year  reporting  experience,  ' 
widely  travelled.  24,  married,  vet.  De-  1 
sires  reportiT  job  on  X.  Y.  or  X.  J.  I 
ni-ws]iaper.  Box  3321,  Kditor  A  Pub-  ! 
lisher. _ _  _ ' 

NOW  EMPLOYED  but  .  .  . 

HAVK  OO.XK  A.-  KAU  AS  POSSIBLK 
ill  present  loeation.  Wish  to  return  to 
writing  eiiil  of  news  liiisiness  from 
wire  editorship  now  held.  (.Also  pres¬ 
ently  doing  daily  column  anil  weekly  , 
column.) 

VKRY  KX(  KLLK.NT 
KK(  1)  M  .M  K.\  D ATIO.N S 
■Veenrate,  fast,  readable,  on  all  a.ssign- 
ments.  Will  be  third  year  man  first  of 
year.  Young,  married,  vet  (no  draft  ' 
worries).  BA.  graduate  study.  Will  | 
travel.  Minimum  salary  considered  i 
$70.  Box  3303.  Kilitor  A  Publisher. 
NKWi.siP.\  PKKWittM .AX',  society  editor 
metropolitan  daily,  tired  of  snob  stiifT, 
wants  general  news  or  ilemoeratic 
women's  features,  Kxiierieiicod  general 
news,  ineliiding  political,  police;  fea¬ 
tures,  heads,  editing,  make-up.  Box 
330.5,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

RKPOKTKK  KKATl'KK  WRITER 
.A.SSETS:  Princeton  A.B.,  '48,  general 
reixirting.  rewrite,  editing,  heads,  on  | 
small  daily,  (ieiieral  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  city  staff  of  large,  top-notch  | 
metropolitan  daily.  .Single,  ear,  draft- 
exempt.  go  anywhere.  Box  3239,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGR.VPHER,  32,  j 
seeks  position  on  small  daily  any-  | 
ivhere.  Experience  limited;  has  pub- | 
lislied  feature  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  Vet.  draft  free,  single.  Recent-  ! 
ly  returned  from  l.j  months  travel  and  i 
study  in  12  Enropean  countries  with  | 
■ART  year  in  Paris.  Can  write,  take  ' 
pictures,  and  draw.  Box  3118.  Editor  I 

A  Puhlislier. _ 

REWRITE  or  Reportoriai  work  on  I 
Southern  or  Southwestern  daily  (pre¬ 
ferably  Texas)  10  years'  experience. 
Can  cover  .all  beats,  wire,  excellent 


tions  outside  my  control  necesaitote  J  7"  “  offonn'nf  JOB 

apmpnt  of  any  department  where  PnblUheJ  ^  Editor  A 

there  i&  opportunity.  Top  recommenda-  - - - — - - - - 

lions.  Box  3235,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  AMUSEMEX'T  PAGE  REPORTER- 

7Tn7~~7~:— — -  CRITIC  desires  relocate  New  Eng- 

ADAKRTISIXO  MANAGER — Local  or  land  daily.  New  York  City  experience. 
.National.  18  years  all  phases  News-  29.  married,  draft-free.  Box  3300, 
paper  advertising  and  market  research.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


a  job  with  a  future.  Beginning  job  vrV*'^*'c'  '''  ^330. 

and  saiarv  not  imnArtanr  TIiI^Iaam  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


&  Publ'ishlioi-  ’  experience  on  international  dailies 

— - — : - published  in  New  York,  seeks  new 

OAP.ABLE  Advertising  salesman  seeks  'P  yuur  area.  Can  handle  desk  and 
managing  p>b  on  small  daily  ...  or  as  rewrite,  but  prefer  outside  work  as 

as.sistant  if  ability  is  rewarded.  2%  reiporter.  College  major — anthropology, 

years  advertising  experience,  some  edi-  Rox  332(T.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

l"V*r.n^  with"  ftmUy”  XnssonH  Knglish.  wants 

sradimte  Box  *3336^  FMitnr  i  P  b'  paper  in  Southern  Csli- 

lisher.  •  *■  fornia-  High  scholastic  record,  clear 

- - - - - - writer,  oan  edit,  sense  of  humor.  27 

JIR.  Pl'iBLliSHER :  vet,  draft-exempt,  married.  Write  Box 

•  looking  for  “just  another  637.  iStation  H.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

»"*  ***1^  ""y  a'Fbts  set  on  being 

ne,  7”“''  pa-  editorial  Writer-A.ssociate  Editor 

ine  ^  employed  as  Advertis-  editorial  page  100.000  daily  desires 

*1?^’’  ®'’  “  small  six-day  daily,  better-paying  position.  Memvber  ASNE, 

Miilfilv  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Reid  Fellow;  BA. 

home  pJL  “^p^aaBnts.  Own  my  own  B..T;  10  years'  experience.  34.  family. 

Rot  '"‘■“'"e-  about  $6,000.  Capable  metropolitan  editorship.  Box 

«nz  J318,  Editor  A  Publisher.  3.304.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  6,  1951 


R.BWRITBAIAN  REPORTER,  age  32,  1 
10  years’  experience,  seeks  job  on  1 
daily  or  news  service  staff  in  AVash-  I 
ington.  D.C.  Capable,  versatile,  accu¬ 
rate.  Referenc  es.  Box  3322.  Editor  A  | 
Publisher.  ' 

REPORTER,  desk  man.  Experienced 
eity  hall,  police  beats  and  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Fast,  accurate  on  telegraph, 
copy  desk.  Three  years’  experienee. 
Midwest  background.  Veteran.  Box 
.3,301.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  WIRITER  AND  EDITOR 
Magazine,  newspaper,  industry  back¬ 
ground.  Married,  family.  36.  Box 
3319.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AViRITE.  rewrite,  layout,  production 
Now  employed  (over  2  years)  trade 
association  magazines.  Seek  company 
or  trade  publication  editorship.  B.A. 
degree.  Veteran,  no  recall.  Age:  28. 
Married.  Go  anywhere.  Resume  on  re- 
gnest.  Box  3.306.  Editor  A  Pishlisher. 

SERIOUS  ABOUT  SPORTS.  Missouri 
graduate  (1950)  seeks  sports  or 
sports-general  post  in  East.  Box  3326, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

SLIGHTLY  experienced  journalism 
grad,  vet.  28.  wants  editorial  work  ' 
on  lilieral  paper.  Box  3335.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SEEKING  MEDIUM-SIZED  daily  with 
spot  for  beat  or  general  assignment 
reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  editor 
— prefer  reporting  job.  Am  27,  with 
B.A  in  Journalism  (’49)  from  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  SDX,  WW  II  vet,  and  a 
reservist  to  be  released  in  October. 
Past  eight  months  editor  of  16-page 
Army  tabloid  weekly.  Sgt.  1  cl  Ira  A. 
Greenberg,  The-  Guidon,  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas. 

WAK-WOKKIED  EDITORS 

1  .\l  .M  EDIATELY.  anywhere.  Dailies, 
till  your  war  vacancy  with  versatile 
news  man.  Features,  desk  work,  sharp 
reporting;  3  years  daily,  weekly,  puh- 
lieity,  free-lance  experience.  Can  spell. 
Draft-proof  OS.S  veteran,  27,  single, 
BS  Journalism,  ALA  Government,  cam¬ 
era  know -how,  pilot  license.  Box  3337, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  4  years’  experiimce, 
employed,  seeks  similar  spot  on  live- 
wire  daily  midwest  or  west,  or  copy- 
desk  jol)  on  large  daily.  Box  3307, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

Promodoa — Fob  Ik  Rclatfoni 

GOOD  PUBLIC  RELJCnONS 
EVERYBODY’S  got  ’em  .  .  .  public 
relations,  that  is.  But  only  good  PR 
sells  you  and  your  product.  You  can 
look  over  7  ^esrs  news^per  experi¬ 
ence,  4  years  industrial  PR  by  writing 
Box  3254,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Research  Analysts _ 

TO  NEWiSPAPER  OROXT® 
OPERATORS 

YOU  can  add  thousands  to  your  an¬ 
nual  net  by  employing  seasoned,  long 
experienced  research  man  to  constant¬ 
ly  survey  yonr  newspapers  from  all 
angles.  He  has  been  sncceatfnl  in  in¬ 
creasing  net  earnings  by  surprising 
amounts.  Widely  known  in  pnbliehing 
circles.  First  class  references.  11  you 
control  three  or  more  dailies,  write 
in  confidence  for  a  proposal  yon  can¬ 
not  afford  to  turn  down.  Living  sa.ary 
plus  reasonable  yearly  bontu  on  in¬ 
creased  net  profits.  Address  Box  3121 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mcclumlail _ 

MEXJUANIOAL  or  composing  superin¬ 
tendent.  Executive  and  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  do  it  or  train  others.  Ex- 
I  perienced  in  labor-management  rela- 
'  tions.  4  years  experience  all  phases 
j  Teletypesetter.  Stereo-press  know-how. 
Minimum  $125  week.  Non-union.  Box 

I  3243,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

!  ETCHER — Zinc  and  Magazine.  Can 
I  substitute  in  all  fields.  Available  iiiinie- 
'  diately.  Top  references.  Want  good, 

I  steady  opportunity.  Box  3328.  Editor 

I  A  Publisher. _ 

IT  IS  Gt)OD  business  to  hire  the 
handirapped.  Machine  Operator  seeks 
change.  Open  shop  or  struck  plant  pre¬ 
ferred.  Received  severaJ  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  present  employer  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  Can  do  same  for  you.  $10  or 
'  $15  above  scale.  Box  3323,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

i  M  EC  H  A  N I C  A  L  S  U  P  K  R I N  T  E  N  D  K  N  T 

OR  PRODUtlTION  MANAGER 
j  I  WON’T  promise  to  rut  your  Meehan- 
'  ieal  rusts  to  nothing,  but  I  can  and 
will  cut  them  down.  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  including  teletype,  stereotype 
and  press  room.  Now  eniiployed  as 
eo'mposing  room  superintendent.  30 
machine  shop.  W.ill  go  anywhere.  Box 
3312.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVER — can  handle  aU 
phases.  Y'oung,  dependable,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  go  anywhere  for  good  op- 
1  port  unity.  For  details  write  Box  3327, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  complete 
knowledge  of  pressnianshsp.  30  years’ 
press  room  experienee.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Not  interested  in  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  installations.  Box  3309.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

VOUNO  MA,N,  19,  desires  position  as 
linotype  apprentice.  One  year  training 
in  Publishing  A  Printing  Department, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  five  years  high 
school  training  in  general  printing. 

Contact; 

'  AVilliam  C.  Smith 

161  Hammer  Avenue 
'  .Toll  n. St  own.  Pennsylvania 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


television  competition  for  the 
readers’  time  and  interest.  A 
prime  example  was  provided  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  one 
morning  when  it  delivered  a  copy 
to  the  room  of  every  delegate. 
The  edition  contained  extensive 


San  Francisco — The  session  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  here  last  week  devoted  to 
“the  Impact  of  tv  on  News”  pro¬ 
vided  a  stimulating  discussion,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

And,  as  also  might  have  been 
expected,  it  provided  a  variety  of 
views  on  whether  tv  would  or 
would  not  hurt  newspapers. 

A  report  by  Frank  Everly,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune, 
who  had  obtained  opinions  from 
many  editors,  contained  state¬ 
ments  that  TV  is  hurting  circula¬ 
tion  and  statements  that  it  did  not 
hurt  circulation  but  stimulated 
readership. 

Here  is  a  digest  of  the  views: 

Turner  Catledge,  executive  m.e.. 
New  York  Times:  “It  is  our 
view  that  television  is  a  greater 
competitor  of  newspaper  entertain¬ 
ment  features  than  of  serious  news 
columns.  .  .  .  We  do  not  hold  with 
those  who  feel  that  we  should 
regard  television  as  a  competitor 
which  we  should  meet  with  an 
all-out  attack.” 

Richard  Clark,  executive  editor. 
New  York  News:  “I  believe  there 
is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
great  popularity  of  television  has 
cut  down  the  number  of  news¬ 
paper  readers.  If  in  the  next 
few  years  tv  improves  in  quality 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  last  two  years. 
I  believe  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  sell  newspapers.” 

Larry  Walters,  Chicago  Tribune 
radio  and  tv  editor:  “I  feel  that 
the  Kefauver  telecast  whetted  the 
public's  interest  in  reading  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.” 

Dale  Stafford,  Detroit  Free 
Press:  “To  meet  the  television 

challenge  I  have  renewed  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  print  material  that  isn’t 
available  from  other  sources.  In 


if  any,  of  television  on  our  local 
press  is  negligible.  There  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  little  cause  for 
concern  either  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  or  the  business  office. 
Circulation  is  affected  only  as  it 
relates  to  street  sales.  Here  on 
the  west  coast  television  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  press  just  as  radio 
was  absorbed.” 

«  *  * 

Those  comments  brought  views 
from  the  floor  that  they  were  al¬ 
right  as  “personal  opinions.”  But 
the  question  asked  by  some  was: 
“How  do  we  know,  are  there  any 
facts,  or  studies?” 

William  Steven,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  reported  on  a 
study  made  for  his  papers  by  the 
research  division  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  school  of  journalism 
based  on  material  gathered  in  the 
paper’s  1950  Readership  Studies. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
survey  were: 

“Television  owners  and  non- 
owners  do  not  differ  significantly 
in  their  reading  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  so  far  as  this  study 
shows. 

“Television  owners  and  non- 
owners  differ  slightly  in  the  time 
they  give  to  reading  the  morning 
Tribune.  Television  i  is  least  im¬ 
portant  as  a  competitor  in  the 
morning. 

“Television  owners  give  about 
one-fifth  less  time  to  the  Star 
(evening)  and  the  Sunday  Tribune 
than  non-owners.” 

Considering  the  question  of 
what  to  do  about  it,  the  managing 
editors  were  asking  themselves: 
“Shall  we  make  and  rush  brief 
newspapers  to  readers  so  they 
can  read  them  in  5  or  10  minutes, 
or  are  we  going  to  be  thorough 
and  interesting  to  attract  readers?” 

It  was  almost  unanimous  that 


coverage  of  the  suspension  of  the 
San  Francisco  Collector  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  and  eight  others  in 
his  office.  Attached  to  it  was  a 
sticker  saying: 

“Here’s  hot  news  which  tele¬ 
vision  can’t  cover  and  radio  can’t 
tell.” 

Managing  editors  agreed,  and 
if  given  the  opportunity  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  business  offices  they 
will  develop  the  type  of  news 
coverage  and  backgrounding  which 
television  and  other  media  cannot 
deliver.  There  is  no  inclination  on 
their  part  to  be  brief.  The  answer 
lies  in  facts,  details  and  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  news. 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
Tribune,  observed  “the  impact  of 
television  will  come  in  the  future 
because  the  new  generation  is  be¬ 
ing  trained  on  tv  whereas  our 
generation  was  trained  on  papers.” 

Whether  that  will  be  true  or 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  depends  on 
how  American  newspapers  develop 
their  news  coverage  right  now  to 
attract  and  hold  readers  and  give 
them  something  they  can’t  get 
elsewhere. 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  Raises  Ad 
Rates  Effective  Jan.  1 

The  New  York  News  this  week 
announced  rate  increases  for  all 
black  and  white  advertising  classi¬ 
fications  effective  Jan.  1,  1952. 
Premium  space  rates  for  comics, 
color  roto  and  monoroto,  were 
unaffected. 

The  new  rates  call  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  lOc  a  line  on  net  daily 
retail  contracts;  12c  on  net  Sun¬ 
day  retail  contracts;  and  12c  daily 
and  1 5c  Sunday  on  gross  con¬ 
tracts  covering  general  and  classi¬ 
fied  display,  respectively  (classified 
display  includes  amusements). 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  7-12 — Newspaper  Food 
Editors’  9th  annual  Conference, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  8-12  —  Seventh  Inter- 
American  Press  Congress,  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Uruguay. 

Oct.  9-11-— Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  Fall  meeting 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Oct.  11-12 — Newsapers  Gro¬ 
cery  Inventory  Conference, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13  —  Conference  on  , 
Communications,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Oct.  13-16— Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  Managers,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Oct.  14-16  —  California 
Newspaper  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Coranado,  Calif. 

Oct.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press,  67th  annual  convention. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  15-16— Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Distribution,  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston. 

Oct.l6 — ^New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Fall  meeting, 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Oct.  18-20 — American  Assn. 
Advertising  Agencies  Pacific 
Council,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Oct  18-21 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  annual  fall  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Ort.  19-20 — Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Eighth  Annual  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion 
Conference,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

Oct  19-21 — ^National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-23 — Mid -Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Battery  Park 
Hotel,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Oct.  22 — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
11th  annual  meeting,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Oct  25-26 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  37th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Congress,  Chica- 


my  opinion  tv  coverage  of  the 
Kefauver  hearings  hurt  circula¬ 
tion.” 

Everett  Nbrlander,  Chicago 
Daily  News:  “So  far  as  the  Ke¬ 
fauver  hearings  were  concerned 
we  found  that  televising  the  ses¬ 
sions  whetted  the  readers’  inter¬ 
est.  Newspapers  have  to  be  quick 
to  follow  up  on  stories  that  tele¬ 
vision  suggests.” 

George  Healy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times  •  Picayune:  “My  feeling  at 
this  time  is  that  televising  public 
events  expands  interest  in  news¬ 
papers.” 

Phil  North,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  v  “I  doubt  we’ve  changed 
anything  in  the  paper’s  content 
since  television  came  along.  The 
management  of  this  paper  believes 
that  television  and  the  newspapers 
are  in  no  sense  competitors  in 
the  news  field.” 

Carl  White,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look:  “It  is  my  studied  opinion 
that  here  in  California  the  impact. 


the  latter  course  is  the  only  one. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  Washington  Post, 
expressed  the  view  of  most  that 
“we  have  got  to  have  better  and 
faster  reporting.  Television  will 
be  a  threat  to  the  newspaper  with 
poor  reporting.” 

In  elaboration  of  this  theme. 
Carl  White  noted  “It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  new^aper  and 
the  reporter  to  be  completely  fac¬ 
tual  in  his  word  portrayal  of  the 
picture  his  reader  audience  will 
have  viewed  previously  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  viewer,  as  a  reader, 
won’t  be  fooled.  He  will  be  quick 
to  spot  a  misstatement.  He  will 
be  hypercritical  for  having  seen 
the  thing  himself. 

“Moreover,  he  will  be  resentful 
if  the  reporter  or  the  editor  seeks 
to  attain  the  sensational  through 
departure  from  the  facts.” 

*  *  * 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
managing  editors  present  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  to  do  about 


Thomas  J.  Cochrane.  News  ad 
director,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  “the  new  rate  card  is  unique 
in  that  the  News  has  applied  a 
straight  formula  that  will  provide 
an  equitable  distribution  of  in¬ 
creased  costs,  from  the  largest 
contract  user  to  the  smallest  occa¬ 
sional  user  of  space.” 

The  News’  rate  card  isn’t  with¬ 
out  its  bright  side.  Retail  adver¬ 
tisers  using  a  total  of  more  than 
750,000  lines  within  the  contract 
year  will  earn  discounts  on  black 
and  white  linage  used  in  excess 
of  this  amount  ranging  from  Ic 
to  1/lOc.  Discounts  on  linage 
topping  the  1,000,000-line  mark 
run  from  2c  to  l/5c. 

■■ 

Plant-City  Ads  in  Book 

Reproductions  of  12  successful 
plant  -  city  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  (via  Byer  &  Bowman)  pub¬ 
lished  since  1947  by  The  McBee 
Co.,  Athens,  O.,  are  contained  in 
a  booklet  just  issued. 
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Oct.  25-27 — National  C  o  n- 
ference  of  Editorial  Writen, 
5th  annual  meeting.  Carter  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oct.  25-26 — American  Assn. 
Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
Council,  annual  meeting.  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  26-28 — Midwest  Inter- 
City  Conference  of  Women’s  ^ 
Advertising  Clubs,  Commodore  ‘ 
Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  O. 

Oct  30 — N  ew  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Parker  House,  Boston. 


New  Retail  Trophy 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Jourtul 
and  the  Oregonian  presented  s 
new  perpetual  trophy  this  year— 
for  the  best  newspaper  advertise 
ment  featuring  the  annual  fall 
opening  in  Poland — to  the  RetaJ 
Trade  bureau  to  be  given  to  d» 
sweepstakes  winner. 
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FASTEST,  SIMPLEST, 
MOST  ECONOMICAL 
STRAIGHT  LINE  MACHINE 
EVER  MADE! 


'-^.1  . 


LINOTYPE 


OPENING  UP 
NEW  WORLDS 
FOR  PUBLISHERS! 

In  just  one  year’s  time, 
profit-minded  publishers 
have  made  the 


BLUE  STREAK  COMET 


the  largest  selling 
composing  machine  in  the  world! 


AW/?; 


EVERYTHING 
ALBUQUERQUE  TOUCHES 
TURNS  TO  GOLD  .  .  . 


Albuquerque  has  the  King  Midas  touch. 

ALBUQUERQUE  INDUSTRIES  1950  SIZE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Livestock . $176.4  million 

Timbering .  346.4  million 

Mining . 189.7  million 

Oil  &  Gas . 1 26.2  million 

Agriculture .  82.0  million 

Tourists . 1 36.0  million 

. . .  And  that’s  only  part  of  the  Golden  Story! 


Bernalillo  County’s  population  climbed  143.7%  between  April,  19^ 
and  May,  1951,  to  an  estimated  169,027  .  .  .  still  climbing!  Effectii 
Buying  Income  per  family  has  grown  to  $5,365,  19%  above  the 
U.  S.  average  . .  .  still  growing!  Retail  sales  boomed  599%  since  19 
to  $206.8-million  in  1950  .  .  .  still  booming!  J 

Albuquerque’s  unbelievabje  expansion  is  based  on  such  a  vast 
wealth  of  untapped  natural  resources  that  it  will  continue  to  expai 
The  metropolis  will  continue  spending  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rid 
modern  city  on  the  way  up.  j 

ADD  NEW  LIFE  TO  YOUR  "A"  SCHEDULE  WITH  ALBUQUEECH 


THE  TRIBUNE  (evening)  and  JOURNAL  (morning) 

COVER  87%  OF  THIS  RICH,  EXPANDING 
I00,000-AND-OVER  MARKET  FOR  2M  A  LINE! 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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NEW  YORK .  Wor/d-TelegromSTheSun 

COLUMBUS  .  .  . 

.  •  •  e  Ofizen 

DENVER  .  .  . 

•  ,  Rocky  Mtn.  Nows 

EVANSVILLE  .  .  .  . 

.  PrMS 

CLEVELAND . 

.  .  .  Press 

CINCINNATI  .  .  . 

BIRMINGHAM 

.  .  .  .  Post-Horald 

HOUSTON.  .  .  .  . 

.  Press 

PITTSBURGH . 

.  .  .  Press 

KENTUCKY  .  .  .  . 

MEMPHIS.  .  . 

•  •  e  Press-Scimifor 

FORT  WORTH  .  .  . 

.  Prso 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  . 

•  •  •  News 

Covmgfon  edih'on,  CfrKinrtaff  Post  j 

MEMPHIS  .  .  . 

Commorciai  Appoal 

ALBUQUERQUE.  . 

TribeiN 

INDIANAPOLIS  .  .  . 

•  •  .  r/mes 

KNOXVILLE.  .  . 

.  .  News-Senfine/  fis 

WASHINGTON  . 

EL  PASO . 

,  ,  Horold-^Potf 

General  Advertising  Deportment^ 

230  Pork  Avenue# 

N«w  York  Ofy 

Chicoge  Son  ProncUce  Detroit 

Cincinnati  Phllodolphio 
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